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ODAY IS youUR WONDERFUL DAy 


CANTER with that nice Princeton boy 
over the Westchester hills, green and 
misty... luncheon at the Ritz with Paul 
and Frank and Leila... to the matinee 
with Jud... then in Charlie’s plane to 
New Haven and that wonderful party 
where your partner will be a real prince 
. .. What a lucky girl you are to be so 
opular! What’s that you say...It’s not all 
fick? ...A little forethought and common 
sense mixed in, you maintain... How 
right you are, little 
Miss Charming... 


breath is beyond reproach she gets no- 
where. After all, halitosis (unpleasant 
breath) is the unforgivable social fault. 
The sought-after woman . . . the popular 
man... realizes it, and takes sensible 
precaution against offending others. It’s 
all so easy... just a little Listerine morn- 
ing and night and before engagements. 
That is your assurance that your breath 
is sweet, wholesome and agreeable. Lis- 
terine attacks fermentation, a major cause 
of odors in the mouth, 


P. S. Do not make the mistake of assum- | then overcomes the 
ing that you never have halitosis. Due to 


odors themselves. 


, ° . ? processes of fermentation that go on even 
A girl may be pretty | in normal mouths, halitosis visits everyone Lambert Pharmacal 
and witty and appeal- at some time or other. The insidious thing Com pa n y> Toron to, 


ing, but unless her 





about it is that you never know when. Ontario. 


BEFORE EVERY SOCIAL ENGAGEMENT USE LISTERINE . . . DEODORIZES LONGER 








MADE IN CANADA 


















How to Care for LINOLEUM 
Write us for free copy of booklet 
“How to Care for Linoleum’, also 
for folder showing the newest 
patterns, 
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Canada’s Leading Decorators Choose 
LINOLEUM for Chatelaine Institute's 
MODERN HOME ----------- 


Modernist, or neo-classic decoration as it is 
sometimes called, is gaining ground. It expresses 
the spirit of our times. It brings into the home 
the smooth flowing lines of a streamlined age. 
The Chatelaine modern home is an excellent 
example of the new school. Every room is de- 
signed for living and has been treated in several 
versions of modern or neo-classic decoration. 
Significantly many of Canada’s leading decor- 
ators working independently have chosen lino- 
leum for most of the floors in the house. 


DOMINION OILCLOTH & LINOLEUM CO. LIMITED — 


DOMINION 
Gnlaid. 
LINOLEUM 


You'll find it in three different versions of the 
living room, in the hall, kitchen and bathroom. 
Dominion Linoleum happens to be particularly 
appropriate for modern interiors where the 
massing of colours plays so important a part— 
but it can be used with equally telling effect in 
the decorative scheme of almost any period. 
And whatever period or decorative scheme you 
prefer, remember that Dominion Linoleum is 
easy to clean, it is restfully quiet and will last 
a lifetime, 


MONTREAL 
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"TERRIBLE! ’—say tHe spooks oF ETIQUETTE 
“EXCELLENT 2’"—says DENTAL AUTHORITY 


IT ISN’T BEING DONE, BUT IT’S Oe Way TO PREVENT “PINK TOOTH BRUSH” 


6M F course it’s terrible to the dictators of etiquette 
ry ae 


TOOTH PASTE 


and the arbiters of polite society. ‘‘Why,’’ you 
can hear them chorus, “‘such a performance would 
make any girl a social outlaw.” 

But it isn’t terrible to dentists—to your own dentist. 

‘“Excellent,’’ would be his emphatic retort. *‘If you 
and every one of my patients chewed as vigorously, 
I'd hear a lot less about ‘pink tooth brush.’ And if 
we moderns all ate more coarse, hard foods, a big 
group of modern dental ills would practically dis- 
appear. 

Dental testimony is unanimous! Modern gums 
need more work for health—vigorous workouts with 
coarse, raw foods. Our modern soft and well-cooked 
foods are to blame for the wide spread of that tell- 
tale dental warning, *‘pink tooth brush.” 


DON'T IGNORE “PINK TOOTH BRUSH" 


**Pink tooth brush”’ is a first warning. But neglected 
—it often proves to be the first downward step 
towards such serious gum disorders as gingivitis, 
Vincent's disease and pyorrhea. 


Play safe — rouse your gums to health with Ipana 
and massage. Clean your teeth regularly with Ipana 
—and each time rub a little extra Ipana into your 
gums. Ipana with the massage speeds circulation 
through the gum tissues—and helps them back to 
healthy firmness. And healthy gums mean whiter 
teeth and a brighter smile. 


WHY WAIT FOR THE TRIAL TUBE? 


Send the coupon below, if you like, to bring yeu a 
trial tube of Ipana. But a trial tube can be, at best, 
only an introduction. Why not buy the full-size tube 
today and begin to get Ipana’s definite advantages 
now—a month of scientific dental care . . . 100 brush- 
ings .. . brighter teeth and healthier gums. 


BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY OF CANADA LTD. 
1239 Benoit Street, Montreal, P.Q. 
Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH PASTE free. 
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Agatha Christie, who wrote 
“Miss Marple Tells a Story.” 


TURNING THE proofs of this issue, I was struck with the 
wide variety of rdles the women in its pages play. 

For we run the gamut of interest from the life story of 
Queen Mary of England—told in honor of Their Majesties’ 
Silver Jubilee—to the life story of a bride on the prairies. 
Queen Mary’s ideals as a wife and homemaker are vividly 
set forth by Joan Woollcombe, who has an intimate know- 
ledge of her subject. The chatelaine of the tiny home out 
west who wrote “Prairie Wife,”’ has never written anything 
before; nor will she, in all probability, ever write anything 
again. In this story she had something of overpowering 
interest and with an intense emotional appeal to tell. It is 
one of the most poignant articles I have ever read. The 
“Prairie Wife,” by the way, getsher Chatelaine each month 
from a friend. It was a very real editorial thrill to write and 
tell her the good news that a “‘cheque would be following 
shortly.” 

From the Queen to the little prairie wife. And from the 
radiantly youthful Arlene Jackson, the young Canadian girl 
who has made a glittering success on the air. . . to the 
seventy-four-year-old Ida Emma Baker and her story of how 
much interest a woman can find in life after fifty-five. 

There’s a rich contrast, too, in the women who live in the 
fiction pages. Consider the proud young Nell in Natalie 
Shipman’s “Second Chance,’’ who almost ruined her life; 
and Nell’s mother, so intent in working for her daughter’s 
good, that she entirely missed the foundations for her happi- 
ness. Thousands of mothers are doing it every day. How 
difficult to choose between what is good for one’s children; 
and what will make them happy! 

Every one of us knows dozens of women like Ruth in 
“Farther from the East,” by Bruce Hutchison, of Victoria. 
Fifteen years married, childless, and bored with her daily 
round of activities, what chance has she against the enchant- 
ment of Halcyon, the young idealist who understood Ruth’s 
husband far better than Ruth ever had? 

Did you see Elizabeth Bergner in ‘Catherine the Great?” 
Then imagine her portraying Gemma, in “Escape Me 
Never.” Poor little Gemma, with her fierce determination 
to look after her man even though he treated her abominably 


Natalie Shipman, author of 
“Second Chance." 


and was selfish and cruel and utterly unworthy of her devo- 
tion. 
Vivid portraits of women, all of them! 


BUT ALREADY I am deep in the interests that lies waiting 
you in the June issue. Nothing could be more timely, with 
the talk of war filling the newspapers again, than Vera 
Brittain’s outspoken discussion of youth and peace which 
that issue will carry. Listen to one paragraph, ‘‘No war, I 
am convinced, would ever last long if politicians, munition 
manufacturers and patriotic mothers, instead of sending 
forth youth to fight with noble, high-sounding injunctions, 
were obliged to go into danger themselves.” 

Here’s an article of the type Chatelaine likes to- publish. 
An important topic of the day, handled by a noted authority. 
Vera Brittain, as the writer of ‘“Testament of Youth,” has 
made herself known wherever thinking men and women 
discuss youth’s part in war. She has two articles coming. I 
wish each one could be read aloud to every women’s meeting 
in Canada. 

‘Child Wife,’’ by Katherine Haviland-Taylor, is another 
important feature beginning in the June issue. It’s a novel 
of marriage as thousands of men and women live it. Miss 
Haviland-Taylor has dozens of popular novels to her credit 
and I’m sure you'll enjoy this new one of hers appearing 
first in Chatelaine. 

By the way, another editorial ambition comes true with 
this issue, in the reporting of the average cost of each recipe. 
You’ve noticed the way we’re printing recipes now—in a 
type clear enough to be read when the recipe is stuck up in 
front of you. Now, too, the Institute gives you the average 
cost—varying, of course, with the seasons and locations—so 
that you can have a general idea of what your finished dish 
will cost. Won’t that be of real help in your budgetted menu- 


planning? 
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CH expression of beauty may well have a 
hundred forms yet discriminating women 
everywhere—different in types and individuality— 
agree on the beauty inherent in Moffats Electric 
Ranges. Moffats appeal is universal. Its quality of 
Dignified Beauty has endeared it to thousands of 
women throughout the world. No matter what 
price you pay for a Moffats you are assured of a 
range in which beauty is expressed in modern 
designs —in enduring ivory and color finishes 
that make every kitchen a place of charm and 
individuality. 


Beautify your kitchen with a Moffats. Let its per- 
fect cooking service complete your satisfaction. 
Enjoy the thrill of carefree cooking with Moffats 
exclusive features —Therm-O-Matic Oven Control, 
Cook-Quik Elements, Larger Even-Heat Bake 
Ovens and many others. Moffats will lighten your 
work, make cooking uniformly successful and give 
you years of pleasant kitchen hours. 


See the Moffats Electric Range at your nearest 
Moffats dealer. 


MOFFATS ELECTRIC RAD GES seattle al alae 


DIGNIFIED BEAUTY 


The expression of beauty may have a 
hundred forms yet the woman of perfect 
taste invariably studies her own type. She 
chooses only those fashions which enhanc: 
her good features and express her own 
individuality. If she is the fortunate pos- 
Sessor of Dignified Beauty, she will wear 
only those Iai ions which quietly empha- 
size her type. She will avoid the modes 
that are universal, shun extreme; and 
depend more on restraint than 
exaggeration. 


eauty >» » 


































@ Make sure that your electric range or 
refrigerator is a Moffat. It not only saves 
time, labor and expense; it provides the 
ultimate in kitchen beauty and efficiency. 
The Moffat Electric Refrigerator simply 
bristles with features to save time and 
toil and safeguard the purity of food; 
“Ful-Dor” Front; Toe-Tip Door Release; 
Automatic Interior Floodlight; “Dor- 
Shelf” Racks. Inside and out, the Moffat’ 
is finished in full porcelain enamel — a 
lifetime finish that will never fade nor 
cnn color. Exterior top and inside are 
stainless porcelain enamel finish. Colors 
are two-tone ivory or gray and white to 
match with Moffat Electric Ranges. With 
all surfaces easily cleaned, with all racks 
scientifically arranged for maximum food 
space, the Moffat Refrigerator realizes 

our every wish -for food purity and 

ealth, convenience and economy and 
truly permanent beauty. 




























MOFFATS LIMITED 
WESTON, ONTARIO 
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ARLENE JACKSON .. 


CTORS and actresses seem to drop into one of two 
classes—those who keep their personalities in, and 
those who let their personalities out. Some are great 
by being themselves, which is often considered the 

apex of entertainment, because it is unusual and unique. 
The better known types are invaluable because they sub- 
merge themselves in their art—or try to. The old question, 
then, arises as to whether anyone can really submerge 
himself. Is it the line and the song or its interpretation we 
enjoy? We follow those who give us perfection in both, but 
if we have a choice we doubtless agree with Geraldine 
Farrar, Rosa Ponselle and many other great artists, who 
prefer interpretation beyond all else. The voice comes 
second. The technique should be unobtrusive. 

This brings us to personality. Arlene Jackson, who 
abounds in it, thinks it is the most misused word in radio. 
She says: “It is not impersonation as so many people seem 
to think, but the opposite quality, that of ‘being yourself.’ 
In radio it is a high-powered salesmanship, which makes 
people think you are right in the room and sitting down at 
the piano and playing to them. It is arresting. Therefore 
it is a hard thing to handle.” She explains: “I must not be 
too coy. The people playing bridge on the other side of the 
room must not be disturbed, but enjoy it all. I may be coy 
but not annoying or cloying ” Ben Coss writes in his Radio 


Chat: “If there is a better exponent of the ‘cute’ type of 
singing on the air than Arlene Jackson—just tell me about 
her. She has that coy manner without overdoing it.” 

“The public,” Arlene remarks briskly, “likes you to be 
pleasing—not amazing. You can’t keep on being amazing. 
So, my idea on the air is simply to please. I never try to take 
a note that I can’t do easily or without making anyone hold 
their breath.” Being an alto with a soprano quality she 
isn’t given to worrying. ‘The thing,” she thinks, “is to be 
yourself. Don’t try to be anyone else. People don’t care if a 
number is ‘terrific;’ they just want to be amused. 

“Men like to be amused nicely,’’ she continued, and 
gathered her little bits of feet under her on the chesterfield. 
She was home in Toronto, and the living room with its 
flowers looked like a debutante’s. Her mother, who started 
her on her career, was popping about trying to look unpride- 
ful. She was sending us in the most scrumptious things for 
afternoon tea; the phone was ringing continually for Arlene; 
she was concentrating with ease on her ideas of what enter- 
tains you, and just here, I was mentally digesting the fact 
that “men like to be amused nicely.’’ However that is. 

“Sometimes,” she said, relaxing back on the chesterfield, 
“when I was in shows, I used to think that it might be hard 
to follow after a lot of nearly bare chorus girls. Jt isn’t. A 
frilly dress and a nice fresh personality can stop a show any 
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IN ANOTHER VIVID 
PERSONALITY SKETCH 


by 
KATHLEEN McDOWELL 


time, for men like to be amused nicely: they don’t generally, 
like a lot of slithery clothes. 

“Any girl is foolish, who goes around in night clubs 
dropping kisses on bald heads without taking the women 
accompanying them into the joke. Songs may be clever in 
there, but they are often nauseating. Over the radio the 
same principles apply. If the woman within hearing doesn’t 
like you, she will turn you off. And it is the woman who buys 
and buys and buys.” 


SO, ARLENE with her fair petiteness and feminine ways, 
lovely smile, and roguish hazel eyes which do her bidding, 
is also shrewd as well as a nice sensible girl. She likes women 
as well as men, in a chummy sort of way. Which, in itself, 
isn’t exactly an everyday ordinary attitude in her variety of 
star. Mary Pickford has the same {Continued on page 52} 





22 eAN BAR TO THE GROUND 


WE you buy a home, the first step is the plan. You have 
this drawn up by an experienced architect. Next, you take 
care to engage a skilled builder—one on whom you can depend 
to use the finest materials. No trouble is too great to ensure your 
future contentment and comfort. 


Like your home, your car represents a major expenditure. 
Then why not choose it as carefully as you would your home? 
Be guided by the reputation of the maker; by the quality of work- 
manship and materials used. If you follow this advice, your selec- 
tion naturally narrows down to Pontiac. For no other automobile 
can give you more for your money! 


. 1) Er! 
av STRAICHT ‘ 


Pontiac is smartly streamlined, roomy, rugged. It’s General 
Motors-built. It offers the latest and greatest advancements, in- 
cluding solid steel ‘‘Turret Top’’ Bodies by Fisher; Hydraulic 
Brakes; the Cross-Flow Radiator; and scores of others. It’s a man’s 
car that, nevertheless, can be handled with ease and safety by 
the smallest woman! 

No point in attempting to describe Pontiac’s performance 
here. Words are inadequate. You must ride in and drive the new 
model to appreciate it. This thrill awaits you in the low-priced 
Six or the improved Straight Eight, now on display at your nearest 
Pontiac dealer’s! 
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Steel ‘“‘Turret Top’’ Bodies 
Fisher. The entire body—roo 
sides and floor—is welded into 
one virtual unit of all-steel. 





CHEVROLET + PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE 
McLAUGHLIN-BUICK + LA SALLE + CADILLAC 


CHEVROLET + MAPLE LEAF & GMC TRUCKS 


. after Thousands upon 


AN BYS TO THB FUTURB- 74 


This describes General Motors’ policy, 
a policy by which the public is given 


what it wants in better cars year after 

year, and yet is safely protected 

against ill-timed or dubious experi- 
ments. 





Thousands of Miles 


oe are two sides to the story of a quality car. 
First of all, a quality car still satisfies, long after 
the first 10,000 miles is past. It retains its economy 
and smooth performance; saving you money. It rides 
smoothly. Its finish stays lustrous and beautiful. 


And second, a quality car is worth more when 
you sell it, or trade it in. Quality counts in the used 
car market, because it is built-in quality that makes 
for economical, enjoyable motoring at 20,000—30,000 
—50,000 miles and more. 

As far as we are concerned, quality counts in the 
new car market, too—this year and every year. We 
will not “rush” our cars, merely to be first in the 
public eye; we refuse to make changes in our designs 
until thorough testing, under actual operating con- 
ditions, proves that change means progress. 


Just as “Knee-Action” last year, and No-Draft 
Ventilation before that, were the lasting result of this 
policy—so is the new Solid Steel “Turret Top” Body 
by Fisher. And just as these advances are clear evi- 
dence of General Motors’ ability to pioneer, so they 
are proof of quality deep-rooted in our sincere desire 
to build your motor car as you would build it. 


GENERAL Motors 


PRODUCTS OF CANADA LIMITED 


rN PUBLIC Lm. oe a ee ee | 
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Give 


YOUR 


home this 


Colourful Beauty 


Visit your nearest department or good 
house-furnishings store and examine the 
gorgeous new Congoleum Gold Seal Rugs 
which are now on display. Note their artistic designs 

. their rich, colourful tones. They are correct in 
any room and there is one for every room. 


























Congoleum Gold Seal Rugs are today’s best invest- 
ment in home furnishings. They /e flat without 
fastening of any kind . . . are easy-to-clean because a 
damp mop keeps them spotless . . . sanitary .. . and 
best of all they cost so little. 


But . . . beware of substitutes. Look before you buy 
and see the Gold Seal which is affixed to a// genuine 
Congoleum whether in rug form or by-the-yard. It is 
your only unqualified guarantee of “Satisfaction — 
or your money back”. 


CONGOLEUM CANADA LIMITED - MONTREAL 


This is Congoleum 
Gold Seal Rug “MALABAR” 
Pattern No. 684. 
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How Many Dollars 
Will be Needed? 


If the bread winner in your family group were 
taken, would the dollars available be equal to 
actual needs? 







At such a time,ready cash is essential, to settle 
the items which arise or to clear off taxes, 
mortgages or other obligations. 








Then begins the problem of income for day- 
to-day support. How much would be required 
for the first year? and the next? and after 
that? What revenue would be ready for this 
purpose from present insurance or other 
sources? 


No family can afford to ignore these impor- 
tant comparisons. If your check-up shows 
more dollars necessary, buy them from a life 





insurance company on terms best suited to 





your budget. 





The Prudential has three dif ferent “Modified” 
policies specially adapted to the cash-and- 






income idea. Every day the claims we are 
paying attest the great help afforded by these 
modern low-cost contracts. 







DO YOUR OWN FIGURING on a little 
“work-sheet” which you may have for the 
asking. 
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SPEAK TO LOCAL AGENT 
OR OFFICE, OR WRITE 
HOME OFFICE 
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THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
HOME OFFICE NEWARK, N. J. 


BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL LEADING CANADIAN CITIES 
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Nova Scotia offers enchanting travel for the motorist. 


UPS AND DOWNS 


by ANDREW HOWE 







hoots from the car behind you, are 
sufficient to convince you that you 
need three feet to solve the 
problem. 

At this point it is well to take stock 
of the equipment with which an all- 
wise manufacturer has provided 
ing down to the bottom and start- your car. Canadian laws require 
ing all over again. Obviously there that every motor vehicle be equip- 
is a far better solution to the prob- ed with two sets of brakes. The 
lem, but that S ion is somewhat ca brake, which you sO seldom 
difficult to expl n paper. use, now comes into its own and 


The most’gommon cause of stalling proves its usefulness in the present 
on hills is“fack of experience in cen ts In addition, almost 
changing from high gear toalower every car has two accelerators, one 
gear. Even the oldest cars are operated by foot and used in all 
capable of getting to the top with- ordinary driving, the other a hand 
out stalling, provided they are fit throttle used principally when start- 
to drive at all. But it is not so ing the engine. 

simple for the inexperienced driver Since both feet are occupied, you 


to judge the speed of the engine must use your hands. Release the 
and wheels and time the changing foot you have been holding on the 
brake pedal, and in its place use 


from high gear to second without 
the hand brake to keep the car 


stalling the engine. Again, we are 
frequently forced to stop half way from slipping. With the foot thus 


up a hill due to temporary tie-ups in freed you can step on the starter. 
the traffic ahead. And starting Your motor is once more running, 
again from this position can be a_ but how are you to release the 
very trying experience to the unin- emergency ale steer, step on the 
itiated, accelerator, change gears and re- 
Let us take the worst possible situa- lease the clutch at one and the 
tion of this kind, and from it learn same time? Complicated as it may 
whist we must do to solve all laser - 8 und, it is not really difficult after 
problems in hill climbing. To do yh lit practice. 
we must ask you to imagine that ake things slowly and in order. 
your car is standing in the middle First, keeping the clutch depressed, 
of a steep hill. The engine has shift into lower gear. Gradually re- 
stalled. A steady stream of ap- lease the clutch with your left oat. 
proaching traffic and a line-up of | With your right foot step on the 
cars behind you, make it impos- accelerator until the engine is 
sible to back downhill, to remain racing. Now, as you release the 
where you are, or to abandon both clutch, let out the emergency brake. 
pride and your car and walk the Above all don't hurry. The more 
rest of the way. gently you release the clutch and 
On the instant that your engine the emergency brake, the smoother 
stalled, your car began to slip back- YOu will start and the more con- 
ward. Your immediate reaction was __ fol you will have over your car. 
to push both clutch and brakes to Like all other driving problems, 
the floor to hold the car from slip- starting your car in the middle of a 
ping any farther. With both feet hill is mainly a matter of practice. 
thus occupied you now have no way Why not choose the smallest slope 
of stepping on the starter button. you can find; stall your car deliber- 
One or two futile attempts to slip ately, and try starting from the 
per foot quickly from brakes to middle of the slope? You wil find 
utton and back again, accom- it astonishingly simple after a little 
panied by further backsliding and practice of this sort. 


E of our readers writes to 
Sask the best way of getting 
uphill when one's car has 
stalled midway to the top. For 
lack of a better solution, she has so 
far solved the problem by the ra- 
ther nerve-racking method of back- 
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SECOND 
CHANCE 


by NATALIE SHIPMAN 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN HOLMGREN 


"But what about this wedding business? 
Is it a farce, or a tragedy—or both?" 





OHNNY ROWLAND looked very young and white 
and wretched, but his voice was steady. ‘‘You mean 
that I just won’t do? Is that it, Mr. Adams?” 
The older man nodded without looking at him. 
“I’m afraid that’s it. I’m sorry.” 

“TI think,” the boy went on evenly, “that I might know 
why. Because I’m a painter? I have enough for us to live 
on—not like this, of course—”’ his brief gesture indicated 
gardens that gleamed through the recessed windows of the 
library, “but as well as most young people just starting out. 
My stuff seems to be taking now. At least I’m selling it.”’ 


There was a pause. Adams said reluc- 
tantly: ‘“‘That’s not exactly it. She—she’s 
too young.” 
“Our grandmothers married at seven- 
teen. And Nell’s not the kind who'll 
change.” 
No, Nell’s father reflected, she wasn’t. 
In a queer way, she was the same person 
she’d been as a tiny child, always more of 
a person than her mother, or Elizabethf 
But he did not say that aloud. He merely 
shook his head and ground out his cigar 
into a big copper tray. 
Johnny Rowland was looking straight 
at him. Miserable and strained as the boy 
was, he had a strange kind of power, the 
power of youth and honesty and utter 
“What's the matter with me, Mr. Adams?” 
he asked. “I’m twenty-five, and a fairly good portrait 
painter—some say better than that. I’m all right in other 
ways, you know about me and my family. I love Nell more 
than I can tell you, and she loves me. I can’t think of 
anything else except that—well, I’m not a successful 
business man like yourself.” 

Adams said slowly: ‘In a way, thats it.” 

“You mean—”’ and there was scorn in the boy’s blue eyes, 
and in his voice, ‘‘you mean you're throwing me out because 
I’m not a business man? Because I haven’t enouzh money?” 


fearlessness. 









, that an artist’s life can’t be stable, or 
rgive me for being very frank, I want 
security fo = 

“And you don’t think I can give it to her. You don’t think 
I'll ever be the success in painting that you are in business?” 

“T don’t know,” said Adams with abrupt honesty. “But 
Nell’s mother—” 

“Her mother is sure I won't be. I see.” 

“You don’t see,” Adams said heavily. “‘We were poor for 
a long time. I was an architect—not a very good one. We 
lived in Paris at first, then we came home and things were 
hard, especially when the children were little. I got a chance 
to go into business, and—-” 

“And here you are.’’ But there was no irony in the boy’s 
voice now. It was curiously gentle. 

“T tell you, it’s nothing personal. 
Nell would be happier 

“Living in the manner, and so on. I know the formula.” 

“It isn’t I,’ Adams repeated. “It’s Helen—’”’ 

“Mrs. Adams, you see, is a modern wife. A rich modern 
wife. She runs the house and brings up the children and you 
merely pay the bills because you’re a modern husband.” 
Color ran high in the boy’s tanned cheeks, and he spoke 
rapidly. ‘“‘But are you sure Nell wants to be like her mother? 
I’m not.” 

“That’s for her to decide when she’s older. At seventeen 
she doesn’t know what she wants. Look here, Johnny, I 


But my wife thinks 
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BY CRISCO’S 
QUICK-START 


Just forget the old “slow-poke” method. 
You know—whacking at your shortening 
with a spoon to soften it—dribbling in the 
sugar, just a little at a time. Oh, how it tires 
the arm! And what a lot of time wasted! 
* % t 
Crisco gives you that famous “quick start” 
that automobile drivers brag about! Look! 
Here’s your mixing-bowl—in goes all the 
Crisco—then the sugar—and the eggs, too, if 
it’s a whole-egg cake. Then blend and beat— 


~S 


HUSBAND’S CAKE 


in three minutes you'll have the lightest, fluffiest 
mixture you can imagine! Five minutes saved 
— because Crisco is the creamed shortening! 
* * * 
The proudest cake of all is white cake, that’s 
why it comes out for parties, birthdays and 
weddings! And if you want a feathery white 
cake that #s white, use snowy Crisco! You'll 
be the proudest cake-maker in town! 
* vr * 
Crisco is the shortening women are “going 


=a CHERRY CARNIVAL 
CAKE 


CHOCOLATE TOPSIES 


METHOD 


for’ these days because they’ve learned so many 
things about it—that it’s made from creamed 
vegetable oils—it’s as sweet as the most ex- 
pensive shortening—and it’s quick-digesting! 
t % t 

Hats off to the 3-lb. size of Crisco! This 
thrifty size gives you a chance to learn that 
Crisco is “all-purpose” shortening —gives you 
quicker, flufer cakes—flakier, lighter pie crust 
— crisp fried foods that aren’t greasy, fattening 
and indigestible! WINIFRED S. CARTER 


CHERRY CARNIVAL CAKE 
Snowy Crisco gives a snow-white cake! 


¥% cup Crisco 2 teaspoons baking powder 
1% cups sugar % teaspoon salt 

% cup milk 1 tablespoon lemon juice or 

2 cups cake flour 1 teaspoon almond flavor 

4 egg whites 

Measure Crisco, sugar and \% cup of milk into mixing- 
bowl. Beat until light and fluffy. (No work to it, because 
Crisco is such fluffy shortening!) Sift dry ingredients and 
add alternately with remaining % cup milk. Add flavor- 
ing. Fold in egg whites, stiffly beaten but not dry. Use 
two Criscoed 8-inch layer cake pans. Bake in moderate 
oven (350° F.) 25 minutes. 
Cherry Icing: In top of double boiler (over boiling water) 
put 2 egg whites, 144 cups sugar, % teaspoon salt, 's cup 
water. Beat with Dover beater 7 minutes while icing is 
cooking. Remove from heat, add % teaspoon almond 
flavoring. Continue to beat until icing holds shape. Mix 
a third of icing with % cup diced maraschino cherries, 
also % cup chopped almonds. Use as filling between 
layers. Cover cake with remaining icing. Decorate with 
fancy-cut cherries. 


HUSBAND'S CAKE 
Sweet-tasting Crisco brings out true flavor! 


% cup Crisco % teaspoon salt 
1% cups sugar 3 teaspoons baking powder 
1 cup tomato soup 139 teaspoons cinnamon 
(canned) 1 teaspoon cloves 
%{ cup water 1% teaspoons nutmeg 
1 teaspoon soda 1% cups raisins 
3 cups flour 144 cups chopped nuts 
Measure Crisco and sugar into mixing-bowl. Blend to- 
gether. (Easy to do because Crisco is so creamy!) Com- 
bine tomato soup (not cream of tomato) with water and 
soda. Add to Crisco mixture alternately with all sifted 
dry ingredients. Stir in raisins and nuts. Pour into 9-inch 
tube pan (or large loaf pan) rubbed with Crisco. Bake in 
moderate oven (350° F.) about one bour. 


Cheese Fondant Icing: Blend 2 packages cream cheese 
with 1 egg yolk and 3 cups confec tioners sugar, a cupful 
of sugar ata time. Add \% tsp. salt and 1 tsp. vanilla. 


CHOCOLATE TOPSIES 
Whisk together in a jiffy—with creamy Crisco! 


¥§ cup Crisco 144 cups flour 

1 cup sugar 2 teaspoons baking powder 

2 eggs \% teaspoon salt 

3 squares chocolate % cup milk 

\% cup boiling water % teaspoon vanilla 
Put Crisco, sugar and eggs into bowl, then start to blend 
and beat. (The shorter, easier way—thanks to fluffy 
Crisco!) Melt chocolate in boiling water. Blend with 
Crisco mixture until smooth. Add sifted dry ingredients 
alternately with milk. Beat one minute. Add vanilla. 
Use cup cake pans rubbed with Crisco. Bake in moder- 
ately hot oven (375° F.) about 20 minutes. 


Icing: 3 tablespoons Crisco, 2 cups confectioners sugar, 
\% teaspoon salt, 2 squares chocolate (melted), 4% cup 
thin cream, % teaspoon vanilla. Blend Crisco with % 
cup of sugar and the salt. Stir in melted chocolate. Add 
rest of sugar alternately with cream. Add vanilla. Beat 


thoroughly. Spread over cakes. 


All Measurements Level. Recipes tested and approved by 
Good Housekeeping Institute. Crisco is the registered 
trademark of a shortening made by Procter & Gamble. 


CRISCO IS MADE IN CANADA 


IS ALREADY CREAMED — 
IVES YOU QUICK CAKES! 


CO « 
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voices of the wedding party nor his wife’s insistent questions. 
“Did you get hold of the detectives, Tom? And are you sure 
that the orchestra won’t be drunk? They were drunk at the 
Cowles’ wedding, and it was simply dreadful. You’re sure?’’ 

It was to be a big wedding, of course, in the house, with a 
reception on the terrace and in the garden. Half a dozen 
bridesmaids and a dozen ushers had arrived already, all 
looking, even out of uniform, exactly alike. They came in 
sets, Adams thought, like spoons. Not much like his wed- 
ding, alone with Helen in the English church in Paris, very 
early one morning, in time to take the boat down the Seine 

. . Oh, well, he thought, knocking out his pipe against a 
tree trunk, probably that was why Helen wanted this kind 
of thing. For Nell had nothing to do with it. “It isn’t my 
wedding at all,’’ he had overheard her say to someone. “It’s 
all mother’s. Even—” she had broken off, but Adams 
finished it for her, ‘‘even the bridegroom.’’ Spencer King was 
certainly Helen’s choice. She had found him at Palm Beach 
or Aiken—some resort where she had taken Nell last winter. 
He was, of course, theoretically, the perfect son-in-law; 
attractive, successful, well-off even for these days. He was 
tall and handsome, in a blonde, rather heavy way, and 
Adams tried to forget how square the back of his head was, 
how unimaginative his blue eyes. Johnny Rowland’s eyes 
had been blue, but a different kind of blue. 

Adams leaned back against the rough bark of the old tree 
and closed his eyes. Four years had gone by—years of 
financial upheaval and panic for the world, of continual 
worry and fatigue for him. And what for Nell? He didn’t 
know. After her first outburst she had been quiet and 
controlled, but utterly limp. She seemed to have no will of 
her own, no interest in life. That was what happened, of 
course, with heartbreak. But Adams refused to admit that 
she was heartbroken. Girls of seventeen—even girls like 
Nell—he told himself, don’t love hopelessly and for ever, 
especially if they happen to live in the rapid world of today. 

She never spoke of Johnny Rowland. Once, months later, 
he had tried to approach the subject but she had said: “I'd 
rather not talk about it, please,”” in a tone that was so 
politely neutral that he could say no more. And, though she 
showed no bitterness toward him, she withdrew, little by 
little, went over, as it were, to her mother. She and Helen 
went abroad that summer, and the next winter she came 
out, and he hardly ever saw her except when she rushed in 
from a tea to dress for a party. 

Once as he sat alone in his study he saw her go by the door 
in a silver cape and called to her. ‘‘You look very beautiful,” 
he said. “‘Let’s see you.” 

She walked and turned like a model, her small dark head 
high above the ruff of silvery fur. ‘‘I am beautiful,” she said 
smiling. ‘“Thanks to a fond father.” 

“Fonder than you know,”’ he said. ‘‘Nell—”’ 
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[OO LATE TOM ADAMS REALIZED THAT HE 


WAS A 
HE HAD MADE ONE 


TRAITOR TO HIS OWN DAUGHTER... 


OF THOSE PARENTAL 


AISTAKES THE CHILDREN ALWAYS PAY FOR 


“Yes?” She sounded startled. His voice had a strange note. 

“Are you having a good time?” 

“Oh, yes. Parties are all alike, but they’re better than— 
than not going to them.”’ She looked down at him and in her 
eyes there was something reminiscent of Johnny Rowland’s 
expression that last day, his look of understanding and pity. 
She reached down and patted his cheek. ‘‘Poor father,’ she 
said lightly. Then her eye caught the clock. ‘Oh, I must 
fly—”’ and she was gone in a swirl of silver brocade, while 
Adams sat before his solitary fire—Helen was out some- 
where—and wondered about Nell, and then forgot her, 
remembering business troubles. 

That had been two winters ago, just at the time when 
affairs at the Terry-Adams Company seemed most hope- 
lessly tangled. They had grown worse, until the president 
hardly knew what might happen. Now the company was on 
its feet again, but he himself was so heavily in debt that 
sometimes he didn’t know how much longer he could hang 
on. They’d rented the town house, luckily, but this place 
cost a lot to run, and of course the wedding was a fearful 
expense. He hadn’t wanted it, and he didn’t think Nell had. 
It was Helen. . . 

He tried to stop thinking, to let the peace of the spring 
night sink deep into him and draw the tiredness out of his 
mind and body. He looked up at the stars through the 
branches. The apple blossoms were gone; it was the end of 
May, but something of their faint sweetness lingered in the 
grass—or was it the grass itself? He still felt surprise at the 
inevitable return of spring, and at its new and amazing 
beauty. If only life were half so simple as the changing 
seasons! And yet—had he been such a failure? He'd given 
up architecture so that he could make money for his family, 
and he had made it. He’d lost it lately, but so had everyone 
else. And he had left the children’s upbringing to Helen 
because it seemed her job. When it came to husbands for 
them, well, he had agreed with her that Johnny Rowland 
wouldn’t do. He wasn’t sure about Spencer King, but the 
man was agreeable and a gentleman. Elizabeth, four years 
older than Nell, had married a lawyer, Henry Carew, and 

as far as he knew, was quite happy. But as Adams sat on 

in the soft May night he remembered other spring 
nights, and wondered what he would do if he could 
have them all over again. If you could only have a 
second chance at life! 

He started suddenly. A woman’s figure had 
appeared down in the opening in the hedge 
that separated the garden from the 
orchard. She stood still a moment, then 
moved toward him. A few yards away 
she stopped, but he could not see 
who it was, for there was no moon 
and the starlight was dimmed 
by the thick branches. He 
leaned forward, and she 
said quickly: ‘‘Who is 
it?’’ He recognized her 
voice, though it was 
muffled, as if she 
were breathless, or 

crying. 

“Elizabeth, is 
that you?” 

“Oh!” As she 
came closer he re- 
cognized the flow- 
ered dress his older 
daughter had worn 
at dinner. 

“Are you run- 
ning away, too?” 
he asked. “ 
sneaked out an 
hour ago. It’s nice 
up here.” 

She sat down 
beside him awk- 
wardly. Elizabeth 
was a tall girl, 
built like her 
mother, and al- 
ready she was ac- 
quiring matronly 
curves. She had 
been a placid child 
and easy to man- 


age; sure of herself where Nell had been volatile, stolid’ 
where Nell was quiveringly sensitive. But though he was 
fond of her, she had never been the companion that Nell 
was, or had been until four years ago. He realized suddenly 
that he had hardly ever talked alone with Elizabeth in her 
life, certainly not since she had grown up. She was always 
busy, like Helen, with her friends, and then she had married, 
five years ago. But even now, at twenty-six, with a husband 
and two children, she was as inarticulate as a young boy. 

He lit a cigarette and in the flare of the match he saw that 
her lashes were wet and her round face flushed from weeping. 
“‘What’s the matter, Liz?’’ he asked gently. ‘Spring fever?” 

“Wedding fever, I guess. They’re depressing things, 
aren’t they?” 

“I think so,” he agreed. “‘But as I remember, yours was 
cheerful enough.” 

“Oh, mine,”’ said Elizabeth vaguely. “But this—” 

“‘Doesn’t she love him?’’ Adams asked abruptly. 

For a moment she seemed to be struggling with emotion. 
Then she burst out: ‘No! Of course not, how can you 
possibly expect Nell to love a man like Spencer?” 

“You mean he’s rather uninspiring?” 

“Uninspiring!’"” she echoed scornfully. ‘He’s dull and 
dictatorial and unimaginative and hopelessly, hopelessly 
conventional. Oh, he’s perfect for mother—you'd think they 
were the ones getting married. They go over lists and discuss 
hotels and tickets and agree about everything, I shouldn’t 
wonder if he were helping her pick out Nell’s clothes for the 
honeymoon and pack her bag this very minute. But Nell 
doesn’t care. She doesn’t care enough to mind.” 

“I’m afraid she doesn’t,’”” Adams murmured. ‘And it’s 
my fault.” 

“No.” Elizabeth spoke more gently. ‘You couldn’t know. 
You thought you were right to send Johnny Rowland off. 
She ought to have married him, of course. I don’t see much 
—I’m pretty stupid, father, but I could tell that they were 
absolutely meant for each other.” 

There was a pause. “Well,” Adams said at last, “what 
could I do? Nell was only seventeen, and he was an artist, 
just starting in, and your mother—”’ 

“Now you're coming td it,” said Elizabeth. “Mother, 
You didn’t care. You liked him. It was mother.” 

“I thought you and she—” he began. 

“Oh, we get on. At least she doesn’t drive me as mad as 
she does Nell because I’m too bovine. But she’s worse about 
this wedding than she was about mine. Spencer’s richer than 
Henry was, you see. Fussing about marking sheets when 
Nell doesn’t care if she sleeps in—in sackcloth. Even if it 
weren't for Johnny, she wouldn’t care. She’s dreamy and 
impractical and sloppy and fascinating. She’d rather paint 
paper dolls for my infants or walk by herself in the rain than 
do all the things brides are supposed to like. She’s that kind 
of person, and she oughtn’t to try to be anything else.” 

Adams was staring at his older daughter in the darkness, 
“Why, Liz,” he said, ‘‘I—I had no idea—”’ 

She laughed embarrassedly. ‘‘I don’t say much, but I see 
things. About Nell, especially. She’s like you. I—well, I 
never thought you ought to have been a business man. I can 
remember just enough of the old days, when we lived in 
-aris. You were awfully different then. You were happier, 
weren't you?” 

“Perhaps,” said Adams. 

“Maybe I’m wrong, but I don’t think you or anyone— 
ought to try to become another kind of person. I believe in 
—what is it? “To thine own self be true.” And Nell’s real 
self is creative and artistic. She gets it from you. She—” 
Elizabeth hesitated, then finished in a burst, “‘oh, she’s so 
nice as she is that I hate to have her changed. Spencer will 
make her conventional and she'll be unhappy. Johnny 
would have let her alone. They'd have been poor, but they 
were the same kind of people, and they’d have had fun.” 

Something in her tone struck Adams. “Don’t you and 
Henry have fun?” 

“Oh, yes, in our own way. Nell’s romantic and I’m 
practical. I don’t need her kind of tun,” said Elizabeth 
sturdily. ‘And Henry is a dear.” 

Adams thought of Henry, with his thinning hair and his 
eyes, solemn behind their spectacles, and his legal manner 
and decided that perhaps, to Elizabeth, he was a dear. He 
was peaceful, and peace is precious. But you could sacrifice 
too much to it, as he had 

“I was weak about Nell,” he said abruptly. “I could have 
taken her side against your mother, but I didn’t.” 

“You didn’t know. You were so busy. When we were 
little we went to bed just as soon {Continued on page 49} 















painting or your 
chances of success. I’m 

simply trying to explain 

what Nell’s mother—and I 

—want for the child. For she is 

a child. You’re eight years older, 

so I thought you might understand 

our point of view.” 

Johnny smiled, a defeated little smile. 
“T do understand it, Mr. Adams, better than 
you think. And—I guess that’s all.’ 

“I’m sorry,” said Adams, “‘sorrier than I can 
tell you. But there it is. Perhaps in three or four 
years—” 

“When I have a name. 
Rowland—you know, the portrait painter.’ 
Adams, I'll have the name, and money, too. 
broke off. “I beg your pardon, sir. Good-by.” 

“Do you want to see Nell?” 

“I'd rather not. You explain. Tell her I may be back, 
some day.” 

“Good luck, Johnny.” 

The boy’s eyes met his in a queer look, a look of under- 
standing that was tinged with irony, and—was it pity? 
“Good luck to you, sir... He emphasized the pronoun a 
little. The next moment he had opened the door, walked 
swiftly down the hall, and the heavy front door was closing 
behind his lean young shoulders. In the driveway outside a 
motor started and tires crunched on gravel. Johnny Rowland 
had gone. 

Adams stood in the empty hall. Helen was right, of 
course, and he had agreed with her. ‘“‘You must send him 
away, Tom,” she had said. “‘Why, Nell with her looks and 
charm could marry almost anyone! She’s only a baby, and I 
won’t have her wasting her life on a struggling young artist 
—I won’t! Neither would you, if you stopped to think 
about it. Tell him she’s too young, to wait five years. Tell 
him anything, but get rid of him at once—this afternoon.” 

He had got rid of him and now he felt miserable and guilty, 
as if he were a traitor to youth . . . 

“Father!” It was Nell’s voice. She stood on the landing. 
“Father, where’s Johnny?” 

“‘He’s gone.” 

“But—” 

“He asked me to say good-by to you for him.” 

Her knuckles whitened, clutching the banister. Her eyes 
reminded him of the way they used to look when she was 
four, and afraid of the dark. ‘‘No,”’ she said, half aloud as if 
reassuring herself. “You didn’t send him away, father.” 


‘My daughter, who married 
Well, Mr. 
I’ll—”’ he 


A STORY OF WISELY FOOLISH YOUTH... AND FOOLISHLY WISE MATURITY 
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“I did 
not exactly 
send him, Nell. 

He went.” 

Her features, or- 
dinarily so delicate 
and irregular, were sharp 
almost pinched. She said 
in a low voice: ‘Johnny is 
the—the most wonderful thing 
that ever happened to me. And 
now you've done something horrible 
to both of us. I never thought you 
were like that. I—”’ 

“‘He’ll come back later. 
—two or three years.” 

“Two or three years,’’ she repeated bewilder- 
edly. “Two or three—”’ 

“Nell,” he said wretchedly, 
mean to hurt you.” 

“But you have,” she said. “I'll never forgive you as long 
as I live.”” Then she was sobbing wildly, running away from 
him up the stairs and along the hall to her own room. Nell, 
whom he understood so well! She had hardly ever cried, 
even when she was little . . . 
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He said so. In 


“please! I didn’t 


"It's like being dead 

four years and then 

coming alive," she said 
. and then, swiftly, 
they were gone. 


ADAMS REMEMBERED that day on an evening four 
years later, the night before Nell’s wedding to Spencer King. 
He sat smoking in the orchard beyond the garden, where it 
was cool and peaceful, and where he could not hear the 
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The opposite page shows 

Queen Mary as a child... 

in a smart evening ensemble 

of the late eighties . . . as 

she looks today... and as 

she was a few years after 
her marriage. 


This page pictures the 

Queen in two informal new 

poses, shows a scene from 

the coronation, twenty-five 

years ago... and an early 

portrait of the King and 
Queen 


by JOAN WOOLLCOMBE 


IRST A PICTURE, in words; and a 
picture that every Londoner knows. A 
jostling good-tempered crowd: a mere 
handful of police keeping a clear lane 
from a doorway to the streamlined maroon 


colored Daimler that stands at the curb. 


Manservant standing with rug: chauffeur 
sedate and imperturbable. 

ey the door opens and the crowd 

Wi the entrance: the police scoop 
them down the: steps come two 
people. First, a tall woman, white-haired and 
unusually dressed: very regal, in powder-blue 
with superb carriage. There comes from the 


’ erowd that quick intake of breath and the 


following murmur that indicates vivid appre- 
ciation. Following comes a short sturdy man: 
past middle-age, dressed in the old-fashioned 
frock coat, carnation in buttonhole and top 
hat in hand. His slightly prominent blue eyes, 
the almost white beard and sparse white hair 
make him look delicate in spite of his sturdi- 
ness. Both of them are smiling. She is bowing 
with a quick appreciative acknowledgment of 
the welcome of these people who have stood, 
perhaps for an hour, to see her and her 
husband. 

Hat in hand, the footman hands them into 
the Daimler: their hosts stand bareheaded, 
the police release the crowd who surge for- 
ward; the car slides away and into the clear 
road that is controlled in the traffic by a soli- 
tary mounted man. And, if accounts be true, 
as the wife lays her gloved hand on her 
husband’s arm, she is saying to him, as at last 
they can sit back, and cease bowing: “George, 
George, just look at these dear people. . .” 

For these two are King and Queen of 
England; rulers over the mightiest Empire 
that the world has seen; and, which is more 
important to Royalty in general at the mo- 


ment, a very ordinary man and his wife, a 


sailor who did not want to be King and a 

Queen who was once a desperately shy and 

serious girl, who have made “being Royal” 

the newest of professions, gruelling in its 

practice, who have set the standard for the 
8s of the world. 

amazing romance of the House of 

after all, the story of two ordinary 

up under a> late-Victorian 

tled through to quite a differ- 
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actually sick in the state coach and some time back was 
ordered “not to stand so much” and smiled and kept on 
standing. Few of us know how much tireless patience she 
brought to bear on the subject of the health of her sons, 
especially her eldest son. Knowing that part of her job and 
his, was to stand being a “‘show”’ to their people she neither 
spared the boy, nor herself. Once, David being then younger, 
he and his mother were at some function. The photographers 
closed in, the day had been long and David was tired and, 
being human, bored. The photographers got ready: the 
Queen smiled. Her smile, as always, was frank and kindly: 
she realized, as the press knows she does, that photographers, 
too, are tired sometimes. David did not smile. The photog- 
raphers waited. The Queen realized that something was 


amiss. She did not chide the boy: she whispered to him, 
entreatingly, ‘Smile, David, deat, please.”” And that since 
famous smile spread infectiously over the Prince’s tired face. 


The photographers smiled, the crowd smiled, the picture was 
a complete success. When you watch the Queen driving 
slowly through the crowds, smiling, bowing, realize that the 
shy girl of many years ago has schooled herself not only to 
politeness, but to sincerity. She, like David, realizes that a 
real smile goes a long way in a climate where the sun does 
not always shine. 

Then, there was George: the youngest with, as Kathleen 
Woodward tells us, his lisped: “Oh, Mama, you look stho 
beautiful!” to the lovely spectacle of his Mama in fu'l dress 
as he watched her through the dressing-room doorway; 
Georgie dashing up to Mama with the book of How to Write 
a Letter given him by a village-boy friend and complaining, 
“It doesn’t sthay everything one wants to know. It doesn’t 
sthay how to write a love letter.”’ 

And Mama: ‘‘What can you want with a love letter?” 

“You can never sthay, Mama, never?” 

Does she remember that, now? 


THE LAST close-up is later—much later. The King has 
been King for many years; the hurricane of the war has 
passed over; the Queen’s hair is white and His Majesty has 
aged almost beyond his years: his critical illness has brought 
his Heir home helter-skelter with, we imagine, his heart in 
his mouth for the man who was once a grim enough mentor 
but is now a trusted friend. 

The King and Queen are off to Italy; the invalid is 
convalescent and needs sun. The Queen is surrounded by 
good wishes and parting gifts: but she is “oblivious to 
everything” but a little onyx brooch: it is the Prince’s part- 
ing gift “So good of David to think of me! Where can I 
put it? I must wear it.” And it went in the front of one of 
the famous toques! On her way back there were flowers from 
“Georgie” awaiting her in Paris. 

This then, is the sowing—and the reaping of the two 
“ordinary people” in their home life. 


WE HEAR more of the Queen than of His Majesty; we hear 
of her whistling along the corridors at Buckingham Palace; 
we hear stories of her laughter or her real power of mimicry; 
of her formidable sternness; of her friends from all walks of 
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life; of her Labor friends, Mary MacArthur among them. 
Of Keir Hardie and his “‘When that woman laughs, she does 
laugh and not make a contortion, like so many royalties.” 


IT IS no exaggeration, indeed it is bare justice to a highly 
successful woman, to say that Her Majesty is the pivot 
round which her family works. She has trained her children, 
and she, more even than we now realize, has backed-up that 
quiet and efficient and reliable husband of hers. When the 
Prince of Wales ascends the Throne it will be as the most 
popular Prince in the world; not because he was born so, 
but because he was made so and made to make himself thus, 
by the ordinary man and the ordinary woman who are his 
father and mother, who have trained all their children in 
the same manner. 

Long past middle age, a grandmother and mistress of 
three large houses, the Queen still accomplishes daily the 
routine that would shame many a successful business man. 
How does she do it? Excellent health, first of all; health that 
is partly her heritage, partly her Spartan upbringing and 
largely her ‘‘sensible’’ life. We hear rather grim stories of 
how she has “‘disciplined” her children, Princess Mary most 
of all; but what we do not hear is how she has, and still does, 
most rigorously discipline herself. And yet, the Queen is no 
prig and is no martinet. She has a vivid sense of fun, and is, 
in private, a brilliant mimic. Perhaps her youngest son 
inherits his lighter accomplishments from ‘“‘Mama.” 

What are her days like, now? We know all about the early 
days and the cares of her growing household: and we know, 
and I have written much, of the special work and interests 
of the Queen—of her real love of art, of design, of gardens. 
But it is of tremendous interest to those of us who are really 
thrilled by the woman who is now our Queen, to know how 
in the lavish autumn of her career she spends her days; how 
her mind gathers its harvest. 

She is at Eastbourne with her husband at the time of the 
writing of this article. Eastbourne’s woman mayor has issued 
a special appeal to the neighborhood to leave Their Majesties 
in peace—and, they have been left. There is no ceremonial 
Guard. Amy Ticehurst, the lodge keeper at Compton Place, 
opens her gates to the King and Queen as to ordinary people, 
but is reinforced by London police to keep the privacy 
needed. The Queen has her Mrs. Moore, the housekeeper at 
Bucl:ingham Palace, with her at Compton Place; she needs 
Mrs. Moore, since the linen alone that they are taking from 
Buckingham Palace is enough to stock a small hotel! But 
their staff is small, smaller than they have ever had with 
them. Butler, steward, chauffeur, valets, housemaids, some 
twenty-five in all for about a month orsix weeks of “‘holiday”’ 

a holiday that comprises walks, visits, a full-sized post- 
office in operation in the house, Government dispatches 
arriving daily. 

Actually they are living out of London a little less strenu- 
ous edition of the life they have lived before, in town; and to 
which they will go back with its added burden of Jubilee 
celebrations. The Queen has, of course, her own private 
secretary, Sir Harry Verney; Lady Bertha Dawkins, whose 
service to Her Majesty has extended over so many years; 






































From left to rights The 
Queen with Princess Mary, 
the Duchess of York and 
Princess Elizabeth driving © 
through London .. @ rege 
portrait of her Majesty... 
An interesting photograph 
taken about 1887... ds she 
was just before her marriage 
when she was Princess May 
... and as she is today, 
magnificent in her dignity 


and the Queen’s oy 
dresser and her 
personal attend- 
ants. Not long 
ago I spoke to 
one of the wo- 


men who comes a > 
in contact with yee 
Queen Mary in a“ 


the famous cou- 
luriers who de- 
sign the Queen’s 
clothes. “My 
beloved Queen,” was the terms in which she spoke of her; 
and she went on to say that never was there such poise 
and such dignity allied to such kindness. 

As to the old-style clothes that the Queen still wears, she 
is wise enough to realize that no regal Jady can “follow 
fashions,’”’ but must—lead, in taste; and lead always toward 
dignity and suitability and the essential qualities of the 
Great Lady. A few weeks ago another ‘“‘Queen’’—the queen 
of the British stage, Marie Tempest—said the same thing 
to me, only ‘‘more so,”” when she implied that Englishwomen 
are dressing more like “‘ladies’’ in the old sense of the word, 
than like showy and not very nice young women! Queen 
Mary is quite unperturbed by flourishes of fashion; ankle- 
length dresses and toques—all dignified and yet with a 
strict eye to utility. A certain wrap-coat was suggested to 
her; the Queen tried it and then laughingly turned it down. 
“Can you see me getting out of the carriage in that!’’ she 
said. And she was right, for royalty must always remember 
that their every move must go without a hitch. 


FOR A long-married couple both verging upon seventy years 
of age, this husband and wife are amazingly active. And, 
considering the attractions and calls on their time, they 
spend a great deal of their days together. It has always been 
this way as this marriage, so carefully arranged, has ripened 
into a long-enduring and very real “‘love match” of the best 
type. 

His Majesty gets up shortly after 7 a.m., drinks his coffee 
and when he can get out of doors for a stroll, his dog goes 
with him. After he has gone through his private letters it is 
nearly nine o’clock and then he and the Queen breakfast 
together. They drink, tea. And China tea, at that. This 
meal lasts one hour: it has never been less and this sacred 
hour’s conversation between husband and wife is, we may 
realize now, the springboard for both of them for the work 
of the strenuous day that has already begun. 

Doctors, some time back, suggested to the Queen that she 
should spare herself; stand less, rest and soon. Her Majesty 
is reported to have laughed: and added: ‘‘Fancy, isn’t that 
funny!’ Funny or not, the Queen does not do it: while she 
takes reasonable care of her health, she still stands, erect 
and gracious at innumerable functions day after day. 
Queen Mary attends personally to as much of her mail as 
possible: she does not, of course, have anything practical 
to do with the ‘‘housekeeping”’ {Continued on page 84} 


ent conception of royalty as of a modern 
profession, more strenuous than most. It 
is a story packed with vivid pictures: 
“stills” from the film of a reign of twenty- 
five years of the most critical period in the 
history of Europe. Few of us, seeing them 
today, realize just what hard work and 
intelligence “‘George and Mary” have put 
into their job, or how much of their 
education is the result of a battle between 
two people, heavily handicapped by 
“being royal” but stubbornly determined 
to—be human. 


FIRST, GO right back to the end of the 
last century: the august figure of the 
“‘Widdy of Windsor” overshadows all else. 
The father of George is also the father of 
an elder brother, Eddie; the two young 
men have less official work to do than the 
youngest son of the present King; their 
father has been Prince of Wales for some 
fifty years. George has little thought of 
becoming a King, his brother, Eddie, is 
Duke of Clarence and heir after his father. 
George is a good, conscientious naval 
officer. Their cousin, May of Teck, is their 
holiday companion, and already half- 
accepted as the wife of Eddie — future 
Queen. 

Princess May of Teck has a truly amaz- 
ing upbringing! We may forget, these 
days, that perhaps our present Prince of 
Wales owes as much of his liveliness and 
unconventionality to his heritage from his 
maternal grandmother as from his royal 
and paternal grandiather, Edward VII. 
The Duchess of Teck was the most popular 
royalty of her times. The common people 
adored this old lady who did not care “‘two 
hoots’’ for etiquette, had little or no idea 
of order, or domestic economics: was a 
splendid and intelligent mother and a 
continued source of anxiety as well as 
object of adoration, to her daughter. 

We have to go back a generation to get 
the key picture to the mother of Queen 
Mary and the grandmother of our Prince 
and to realize why, from her birth in 1867, 
Princess May of Teck owed an enormous 
debt to her unconventional mother. This 
is the vivid word picture given us by the 
working woman biographer of Her Maj- 
esty, Kathleen Woodward. Many years 
before 1867, when, the Duchess was a small 
child, a visitor to this child’s home found 
her racing around the flowerbeds in the 
garden. “Why are you running so fast?” 


, 


asked the visitor, very intrigued. “It’s the etiquette,’ 
panted the little Princess. ‘‘I’m getting rid of it. We've just 
had a visit from the Emperor of G.— ”’ 

It was this child, grown up into an impulsive intelligent 
and withal, extremely dignified royalty, who raced through 
life and over the fences usually acting as insuperable barriers 
to Victorian royalty. Her shy, pretty, intelligent daughter 
got a good grounding not only in the routine of Court life, 
but in the sturdier things, meeting the.poor, helping the 
needy and, last but by no means least, in trying so desper- 
ately hard to “make ends meet” in her own most dis- 
organized home. 

It was at White Lodge in Richmond Park that the girl- 
hood of the future Queen was spent with her people and her 
three brothers. A gardener records of the girl that she was 
“such a one for finding out everything” in those days. Any 
organizer of any charity, any official brought into contact 
with Her Majesty today would likely say the same thing. 

While Cousins Eddie and Georgie were being trained after 
the Victorian fashion to court and duty; while cousin George 
was seeing something of the world as a sailor, the future 
fiancee of both, and the bride-to-be of one of them, was 
finding her mind and personality a driving force, Victorian 
England sailed serenely upon its way. The Tecks went to 
Florence. Princess May, having discovered that the world 
held so much to know about, set about educating herself; 
Princess May, with her fine healthy constitution, was, and 
still is, quite tireless in her determination to see everything 
that is visible and learn, learn—and learn. 


AT NINETEEN she “‘came out.”” At nineteen it is recorded 
that Princess May discovered she ‘‘was not educated” and 
settled down to read for six hours every day. 

It was when “‘Eddie”’ was twenty-eight that arrangements 
were made for his betrothal to Princess May. The wed- 
ding preparations were actually checked by the illness of 
“Georgie,’’ Prince George of Wales, who contracted typhoid. 
But it was the Duke of Clarence who died, just two months 
later, of influenza. 

A year passed: the bereaved Princess was again betrothed, 
this time to Prince George who had been lately created Duke 
of York, and these two essentially sober-minded young 
people faced the life that possibly neither would have 
chosen. Contemporary accounts of this wedding are 
typical of the times, and seem to us who read them now, 
faintly priggish and rather unreal. There is no indication at 
all that these two ‘ordinary people” would change the 
entire conception of “royalty” and stand steadfast and 
serene through a series of appalling crises as they convulse 
Europe and Asia and the Americas. 


ON THURSDAY, July 6, 1893, Prince George and his 
bride sat down to their first solitary meal, on the first evening 
of their married life, at York Cottage, Sandringham. This 
was to be the background for the start of the newest 
“‘profession;’’ here they were to train their children to the 
most arduous work; the Victorian Age was to die and the 
Modern Georgian Age be born. 
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What memories those two must have of that Cottage; 
of the eight years spent there with their six rapidly growing 
children; of the endless work and the endless duties; of the 
working out of the system of education for young princes 
that was to be copied all over the world and to remake 
royalty! 

A small country house, if you see it today; inside the little 
entrance hall, with “‘Papa’s’’ own room off the hall; David 
and Bertie (the present Prince and his brother of York) can 
remember their childhood there: remember father at his 
desk . . . and “Mama” always busy, serene, delightful. 
The Court circles probably did not realize what sort of man 
and woman were training themselves during those years. 
There was, for instance, the spectacle of a delightful married 
partnership. This marriage that had all the appearance of 
being “‘arranged”’ turned out so well. It is the same biog- 
rapher who gives us a word picture of this: 


Here began that extraordinary delight in each other 
which, if it were possible, has strengthened with the 
years: that marked preference for each other’s company 
which explains why, in the early days, King George 
always bounded upstairs, and, before he reached the 
top you could hear him: 

“May, where are you?” 

Always came the same reply: “I am here.” 


Easy enough to sentimentalize about the perfect com- 
panionship of these two; but this sort of sentimentality is 
not encouraged in royal circles. The important thing about 
these two is that they attract the decent people, experts and 
gentlefolk of all ranks, to them: this foundation to their 
future was being laid from 1894 to 1902, while they lived as 
country squires, in Norfolk, in training for the life ahead. 
But it was, altogether, nearly a fifteen years apprenticeship, 
before, as King George and Queen Mary, the full responsi- 
bility was thrown upon them at a critical time in the history 
of their heritage. 

To a large extent they both had had toeducate themselves. 
During this fifteen years these two concentrated the full 
force of their alert trained minds upon the problem of their 
children; and most especially upon David, the eldest. From 
his seventh year the little boy’s mind and his body were 
always trained, and tested; his father’s preoccupation was 
with this matter of royal education; so much so, that, in the 
account of the Prince by that most intelligent of all his 
biographers, Major Verney, we learn that King George was 
less of a friend to David than his grandfather, the more 
human Edward VII. But—his mother! Then, as now, she 
was a tower of strength and a fount of wisdom to her children 
and they respected her relentlessness toward herself and 
them. Even that other “George,” the present Duke of Kent, 
the imp of the family, met his match in mother. Three 
delightful close-ups of this family show you a great deal 
more than any more staid description might. 

Their mother has the gift of physical endurance; royalty 
needs it; she trained her boys and gir] to it. 

Few of us realize that the Queen is a bad sailor, feels 
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“There must be some danger to living," he said. "It's being safe that spoils everything." 


grown up now, utterly changed in these seven years. She'd 
lost all her old, bony gawkiness, filled out until she was 
superbly formed. As he took her hand and looked down into 
her eyes—how dark they were and big and shiny—he real- 
ized that she had come back a woman. Of course, he’d 
known she would, but still it gave him an unpleasant little 
start. 

He said hastily: “How are you, anyway? Where have 
you been? What have you been doing? Why didn’t you tell 
me you were coming? When did you get back? What are 
you going to do now and—’ 

“Hold on! Hold on!’ Halevon laughed. “One at a time. 
I’m well. I’ve been going everywhere. I’ve been doing 
everything. I got back this morning. And I’m going to sell 
the place and settle up poor old dad’s affairs. Then I’m off 
again—on my own.” 

“Oh, on your own,” Fraser said. “You are getting along 
in the world.” 


“Well, you seem to be, too. Don’t I observe real fairies in 
your garden at last—or are these just the pretend kind you 
used to tell me such artistic fibs about?” 

“Great heavens, yes, or rather, no. Of course not, I mean, 
they’re just Jill and John from down the road. There are no 
fairies any more, Halcyon, just Ruth and I—and we're 
getting fearfully old and soggy.” 

Jill and John stood watching the stranger with wide, 
solemn eyes, as if they suspected a rival—Jill in a frayed red 
hair ribbon, an old tweed coat, much too long for her, anda 
pair of blue overalls; John in a green sweater that was un- 
raveiling rapidly about his round little middle, and a pair 
of grey trousers made from some of Fraser’s old flannels. 
They had two pockets which, as usual, contained an indeter- 
minate number of garden worms. 

“I think,” said Jill, ‘“‘maybe Horace wants to get back 
into the water. He’s wiggling, kind of, and trying to get out 
of his shell but can’t.” 


ILLUSTRATED 


19 


BY JACK KEAY 


HE WAS A LEADER AMONG 
MEN... YET HIS MARRIAGE 
WAS A FAILURE. DARE HE 
LEAVE HIS OLD LIFE IN THE 
HOPE OF FINDING HAPPINESS? 


“Wiggle, wiggle,” said John, pointing des- 
perately at Horace. 

It occurred to Fraser that he was still 
holding the unhappy turtle with his left 
hand, and the hand of Halcyon with his 
right. They both laughed at the discovery. 

Hurriedly he dropped Horace into the 
Mediterranean with a splash. 

*“*Horace,”’ he told Halcyon. ‘‘keeps run- 
ning away lately. I think he wants a wife, 
but I can never find one in the pet shops of 
the same variety. But I suppose you'll 
think I'm a little mad, messing around with 
turtles and all this truck—-when you’ve been 
seeing the real thing—a woman of the world 
indeed!” 

Oh, it all looks good to me, Fraser—you 
don’t know how good! And it’s funny—I 
always used to remember it, just as it is now, 
in daffodil time, the best time of all.” 

She stood with face raised, looking up the hill, where a 
vast army of yellow daffodils marched with heads nodding 
in the wind—the wind that smelled of damp, April earth 
and surging growth. Fraser noticed the line of her throat 
against the sky, the curve of her body under the black dress. 

“Look! Look!’’ Jill screamed. ‘Horace is sending up big 
bubbles in the water.” 

“Bubble, bubble!”’ shouted John, jumping up and down 
on one of Fraser’s best gentians. 


AFTER DINNER Fraser said casually to his wife over the 
evening paper: “Ruth, the Haldean girl is back—going to 
sell the place.” 

“Well, she must be worth a million now, I suppose,” Ruth 
said and went on knitting a red sweater for John. When she 
wasn’t playing bridge for a cent a point, Ruth spent most of 
her time these days making clothes for Jill and John. 

“I suppose so,”’ Fraser said. {Continued on page 53} 
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ie [ FAST @ by BRUCE HUTCHISON 


ALCYON, the girl next door, and Horace, the aged 
turtle, turned up again in Fraser’s garden at almost 
precisely the same moment. 
Horace hadn’t changed a bit after his mysterious 
sojourn in the oak woods, but Halcyon had emerged from a 
spidery awkwardness, all legs and giggles, into a dark, finely- 
carved loveliness that Fraser found rather breathtaking at 
first. After being married to Ruth for fifteen years, Fraser 
wasn’t used to that sort of thing. 

All he knew, at first, was that he felt glad and a little 
sorry—glad to see Halcyon again, sorry to realize that he 
had lost his little girl next door altogether. 

Horace was discovered at five minutes past three on an 
April Saturday afternoon which Fraser, as usual, was spend- 
ing with Jill and John, the kids from down the road. He 
was discovered, to be exact, midway between Switzerland 
and the Falls of Victoria Nyanza, at the very base of Mount 
Everest, hiding behind a yellow daffodil. 

Jill, who was five and curly-headed, and almost as round 
and brown as a chestnut in October, picked Horace up and 
shouted to Fraser: “Oh, boy, but he’s got a flat, hard 
tummy—fiatter than mine even—and, um, um, it’s all red 
and covered with pretty pitchers on it.” 


John, who was two and golden, and looked precisely like 
a cherub out of a Renaissance mural—a ragamuffin cherub 
and rather grimy—stroked Horace speculatively with his 
fat hands, which had four dimples each. 

“Flat tummy,” he said briefly. 

Horace thrust his head out of his shell and blinked his 
puffy eyes with dignity. 

‘“Let’s put him back into the Mediterranean,” said 
Fraser. 

Fraser could take liberties with the Mediterranean, which 
was a good twenty feet long, inky black and covered with 
lily pads, because he owned it. He also owned Switzerland, 
where the blue trumpets of the gentians lived, the Falls of 
Victoria Nyanza, Mount Everest and the foundations of the 
unfinished Andes. Spurning his three gardeners, he had 
built all this with his own hands, inch by inch and planted 
it with weird plants from the ends of the earth. Ruth used 
to help him in the old days, but she had given up gardening 
long ago in favor of bridge. Ruth, of course, never could 
understand what Fraser’s continents and oceans really 
meant. 

By the time he had finished making Europe and most of 
Asia, with the beginnings of South America, Fraser was 


hard and tanned and looked at home in his ragged shirt and 
overalls. And, though his hair was greying a little at the 
temples, there was in his long, lean face something curiously 
boyish that made you forget he was forty-three and master 
of a thousand men in his factory on the other side of the hill. 
Overalls seemed to suit him better—overalls, turtles, daf- 
fodils, and the two disreputable youngsters who were always 
with him in the garden. . 

“Look! Look!” screamed John, pointing a grubby finger 
at the privet hedge, ‘‘big, big lady!” 

“That,” said Jill disdainfully, ‘isn’t a lady 
enough.” , 

Fraser, holding Horace poised in mid-air above the 
Mediterranean, turned to look. 


she’s not old 


THE GIRL was standing beside the hedge in the Haldeans’ 
garden next door—a tall, slim girl in a black dress, who 
smiled at Fraser with a dazzling smile. It took him several 
seconds, balancing there clumsily above the lily pond, to 
recognize her. 

“Halcyon!” 

He could hardly believe it at first—Halcyon Haldean, the 
little girl from next door! And yet another girl altogether, 
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She had been dead 


at least an hour— 
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MISS MARPLE 
TELLS A STORY 


by AGATHA CHRISTIE 


He said: “I expect to die of a broken neck in a few months 
time.” 

And then it all came out. There had been a case of 
murder lately in Barnchester—a town about twenty miles 
away. I’m afraid | hadn’t paid much attention to it at the 
time because we had been having a lot of excitement in the 
village about our district nurse, and outside occurrences like 
an earthquake in India and a murder in Barnchester, al- 
though of course far more important really—had given way 
to our own little local excitements. I’m afraid villages are 
like that. Still I did remember having read about a woman 
having been stabbed in a hotel, though I hadn’t remembered 
her name. But now it seemed that this woman had been 
Mr. Rhodes’s wife—and as if that wasn’t bad enough—he 
was actually under suspicion of having murdered her 
himself. 

All this Mr. Petherick explained to me very clearly, saying 
that although the coroner’s jury had brought in a verdict of 
murder by a person or persons unknown, Mr. Rhodes had 
reason to believe that he would probably be arrested within a 
day or two. and that he had come to Mr. Petherick and 
placed himself in his hands. Mr. Petherick went on to say 
that they had that afternoon consulted Sir Malcolm Olde, 
K.C., and that in the event of the case coming to trial 
Sir Malcolm had been briefed to defend Mr. Rhodes. 

Sir Malcolm was a young man, Mr. Petherick said, very 
up to date in his methods, and he had indicated a certain 
line of defense. But with that line of defense Mr. Petherick 
was not entirely satisfied. 

“You see, my dear lady,” he said, “‘it is tainted with what 
I call the specialist's point of view. Give Sir Malcolm a case 
and he sees only one point—the most likely line of defense. 
But even the best line of defense may ignore completely 
what is, to my mind, the vital point. It takes no account of 
what actually happened.” 

Then he went on to say some very kind and flattering 
things about my acumen and judgment and my knowledge 
of human nature, and asked permission to tell me the story 
of the case in the hope that I might be able to suggest some 
explanation. 

I could see that Mr. Rhodes was highly sceptical of my 
being of any use and that he was annoyed at being brought 
here. But Mr. Petherick took no notice and proceeded to 
give me the facts of what occurred on the night of March 8. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rhodes had been staying at the Crown 
Hotel in Barnchester. Mrs. Rhodes who, so I gathered from 
Mr. Petherick’s careful language, was perhaps just a shade of 
a hypochondriac had retired to bed immediately after 
dinner. She and her husband occupied adjoining rooms with 
a connecting door. Mr. Rhodes, who is writing a book on 
prehistoric flints, settled down to work in the adjoining 
room. At eleven o'clock he tidied up his papers and prepared 
to go to bed. Before doing so, he just glanced into his wife’s 
room to make sure that there 
was nothing she wanted. He 
discovered the electric light on 
and his wife lying in bed stabbed 
through the heart. She had been 
dead at least an hour—probably 
longer. 

The following were the points made. There was another 
door in Mrs. Rhodes’s room leading into the corridor. This 
door was locked and bolted on the inside. The only window 
in the room was closed and latched. According to Mr. 
Rhodes nobody had passed through the room in which he 


probably longer. 


was sitting except a chambermaid bringing hot water 
bottles. The weapon found in the wound was a stiletto 
dagger which had been lying on Mrs. Rhodes’s dressing- 
table. She was in the habit of using it as a paper knife. 
There were no fingerprints on it. 

The situation boiled down to this: no one but Mr. Rhodes 
and the chambermaid had entered the victim’s room. 

I enquired about the chambermaid. 

“That was our first line of enquiry,” said Mr. Petherick. 
“Mary Hill is a local woman. She has been chambermaid at 
the Crown for ten years. There seems absolutely no reason 
why she should commit a sudden assault on a guest. She is, 
in any case, extraordinarily stupid, almost half-witted. Her 
story has never varied. She brought Mrs. Rhodes her hot 
water bottle and says the lady was drowsy—just dropping 
off to sleep. Frankly, I cannot believe, and I am sure no 
jury would believe, that she committed the crime.” 


MR. PETHERICK went on to mention a few additional 
details. At the head of the staircase in the Crown Hotel is a 
kind of miniature lounge where people sometimes sit and 
have coffee. A passage goes off to the right and the last door 
in it is the door ‘into the room occupied by Mr. Rhodes. The 
passage then turns sharply to the right again and the first 
door round the corner is the door into Mrs. Rhodes’s room. 
As it happened both these doors could be seen by witnesses. 
The first door—that into Mr. Rhodes’s room which I will call 
A—could be seen by four people, two commercial travellers 
and an elderly married couple who were having coffee. 
According to them, nobody went in or out of door A except 
Mr. Rhodes and the chambermaid. As to the other door in 
passage B, an electrician was at work there who also swears 
that nobody entered or left door B except the chambermaid. 

It was certainly a very curious and interesting case. On 
the face of it, it looked as though Mr. Rhodes must have 
murdered his wife. But I could see that Mr. Petherick was 
quite convinced of his client’s innocence and Mr. Petherick 
is a very shrewd man. 

At the inquest Mr. Rhodes had told a hesitating and 
rambling story about some woman who had written threat- 
ening letters to his wife. His story, I gathered, had been 
unconvincing in the extreme. Appealed to by Mr. Petherick, 
he explained himself. 

“Frankly,” he said, ‘‘I never believed it. I thought Amy 
had made most of it up.” 

Mrs. Rhodes, I gathered, was one of those romantic liars 
who go through life embroidering everything that happens 
to them. The amount of adventures that, according to her 
own account, happened to her in a year was simply incred- 
ible. If she slipped on a bit of banana peel it was a case of 
near escape from death. If a lampshade caught fire, she was 
rescued from a burning building at the hazard of her life. 
Her husband got into the habit of discounting her state- 
ments. Her tale as to some woman whose child she had 
injured in a motor accident and who had vowed vengeance 
on her—well—Mr. Rhodes had simply not taken any notice 
of it. The incident had happened before he married his wife, 
and although she had read him letters couched in crazy 
language he had suspected her of composing them herself. 
She had actually done such a thing once or twice before. 
She was a woman of hysterical tendencies who craved 
ceaselessly for excitement. 

Now all that seemed to me very natural—indeed we have 
a young woman in the village who does much the same thing. 
The danger with such people is that when anything at all 
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extraordinary really does happen to them nobody believes 
they are speaking the truth. It seemed to me that that was 
what had happened in this case. The police, I gathered, 
merely believed that Mr. Rhodes was making up this 
unconvincing tale in order to avert suspicion from himself. 

I asked if there had been any women staying by them- 
selves in the hotel. It seems there were two—a Mrs. 
Granby, an Anglo-Indian widow, and a Miss Carruthers, 
rather a horsey spinster who dropped her g’s. Mr. Petherick 
added that the most minute enquiries had failed to elicit 
anyone who had seen either of them near the scene of the 
crime and there was nothing to connect either of them with 
it in any way. I asked him to describe their personal appear- 
ance. He said that Mrs. Granby had reddish hair rather 
untidily done, was sallow-faced and about fifty years of age. 
Her clothes were rather picturesque being made mostly of 
native silks, etc. Miss Carruthers was about forty, wore 
pince-nez, had close-cropped hair like a man and wore 
mannish coats and skirts. 

“Dear me,” I said, “that makes it very difficult.” 

Mr. Petherick looked enquiringly at me, but I didn’t want 
to say any more just then, so I asked what Sir Malcolm Olde 
had said. 


SIR MALCOLM OLDE, it seemed, was going all out for 
suicide. Mr. Petherick said the medical evidence was dead 
against this, and there was the absence of fingerprints, but 
Sir Malcolm was confident of being able to call conflicting 
medical testimony and to suggest some way of getting over 
the fingerprint difficulty. I asked Mr. Rhodes what he 
thought and he said all doctors were fools but he himself 
couldn’t really believe his wife had killed herself. ‘She 
wasn’t that kind of woman,” he said simply, and I believed 
him. Hysterical people don’t usually commit suicide. 

I thought a minute and then I asked if the door from 
Mrs. Rhodes’s room led straight into the corridor. Mr. 
Rhodes said no—there was a little hallway with bathroom 
and lavatory. It was the door from the bedroom to the 
hallway that was locked and bolted on the inside. 

“In that case,” I said, “‘the whole thing seems to me 
remarkably simple.” 

And really, you know, it did . . . The simplest thing in 
the world! And yet no one seemed to have seen it that way. 

Both Mr. Petherick and Mr. Rhodes were staring at me so 
that I felt quite embarrassed. 

“Perhaps,”’ said Mr. Rhodes, ‘‘Miss Marple hasn’t quite 
appreciated the difficulties?” 

“Yes,” L said. “I think I have. There are four possibilities. 
Either Mrs. Rhodes was killed by her husband, or by the 
chambermaid, or she committed suicide, or she was killed by 
an outsider whom nobody saw enter or leave.” 

‘And that’s impossible,’’ Mr. Rhodes broke in. ‘Nobody 
could come in or go out through my room without my seeing 
them, and even if anyone did manage to come in through my 
wife’s room without the electrician seeing them, how could 
they get out again leaving the door locked and bolted on 
the inside?” 

Mr. Petherick looked at me and said, ‘‘Well, Miss 
Marple?” in an encouraging manner. 

“T should like,”’ I said, ‘to ask a question. Mr. Rhodes, 
what did the chambermaid look like?” 

He said he wasn’t sure—she was tallish, he thought—he 
didn’t remember if she was fair or dark. I turned to Mr. 
Petherick and asked him the same question. 

He said she was of medium height, [Continued on page 88} 
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Raymond, and you, Joan, about a rather curious little 

business that happened some years ago now. I don’t 

want to seem vain in any way—of course I know 
that in comparison with you young people I’m not clever at 
all—Raymond writes those very modern books all about 
rather unpleasant young men and women—and Joan paints 
those very remarkable pictures of square people with 
curious bulges on them—very clever of you, my dear, but as 
Raymond always says—only quite kindly because he is 
the kindest of nephews—I am hopelessly Victorian. I admire 
Mr. Alma Tadema and Mr. Blair Leighton and I suppose to 
you they seem hopelessly vieux jeu. Now let me see, what 
was I saying? Oh, yes—that I didn’t want to appear vain— 
but I couldn’t help being just a teeny weeny bit pleased with 
myself because just by applying a little common sense I 
believe I really did solve a problem that had baffled cleverer 
heads than mine. Though really I should have thought the 
whole thing was obvious from the beginning. 

Well, I'll tell you my little story, and if you think I’m 
inclined to be conceited about it, you must remember that I 
did at least help a fellow creature who was in very grave 
distress. 

The first I knew of this business was one evening about 
nine o’clock when Gwen—you remember Gwen? My little 
maid with red hair—well, Gwen came in and told me that 
Mr. Petherick and a gentleman had called to see me. Gwen 
had showed them into the drawing-room—quite rightly. I 
was sitting in the dining room because in early spring I 
think it is so wasteful to have two fires going. 

I directed Gwen to bring in the cherry brandy and some 
glasses and I hurried into the drawing-room. I don’t know 
whether you remember Mr. Petherick? He died two years 
ago, but he had been a friend of mine for many years as well 
as attending to all my legal business. A very shrewd man 
and a really clever solicitor. His son does my business for 
me now—a very nice lad and very up to date—but somehow 
I don’t feel quite the confidence I had in Mr. Petherick. 

I explained to Mr. Petherick about the fires and he said at 
once that he and his friend would come into the dining room 
—and then he introduced the friend, a Mr. Rhodes. He was 
a youngish man, not much over forty, and I saw at once 
that there was something very wrong. His manner was most 
peculiar. One might have called it rude if one hadn’t 
realized that the poor fellow was suffering from strain. 

When we were settled in the dining room and Gwen had 
brought the cherry brandy, Mr. Petherick explained the 
reason for his visit. 

“Miss Marple,” he said, “‘you must forgive an old friend 
for taking a liberty. What I have come here for is a consulta- 
tion.” 

I couldn’t understand at all what he meant, he went on. 

“In a case of illness one likes two points of view—that of 
the specialist and that of the family physician. It is the 
fashion to regard the former as of more value, but I am not 
sure that I agree. The specialist has experience only in his 
own subject—the family doctor has, perhaps, less knowledge 
but a wider experience.” 

I knew just what he meant, because a young niece of mine 
not long before had hurried her child off to a very well-known 
specialist in skin diseases without consulting her own doctor 
whom she considered an old dodderer, and the specialist had 
ordered some very expensive treatment, and later they 
found that all the child was suffering from was rather an 
unusual form of measles. 

I just mention this—though I have a horror of digressing 
—to show that I appreciated Mr. Petherick’s point, but 
I still hadn’t any idea of what he was driving at. 

“If Mr. Rhodes is ill—”’ I said, and stopped, because the 
poor man gave the most dreadful laugh. 


| ee: think I’ve ever told you, my dears—you, 
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The baby had beer 
sick for days. 
Gemma grew more 


fearful, 


She was dragged 
out, protesting 
furiously. 


Gemma finds proof 
that Sebastian is 
seeing Fenella 


“te 


often. 


Gemma nodded, and he fumbled in his pocket for another 
cigarette. 

“Like one?” he asked. 

Gemma closed her eyes and shook her head. “I'll have a 
piece of one of those melons, if you don’t mind she said.” 

“Of course!’ Sebastian cut a large slice from one of the 
two melons yet remaining in his string bag. Gemma ate it 
greedily—devoured it—while Sebastian looked at her oddly. 

**You’ve— you've not eaten for some time?”’ he hazarded. 

“We're just out of hospital,”” said Gemma, as if that 
explained the whole situation. She glanced down at the 
child. ‘He's asleep,” she said, and struggled to her feet. 
Sebastian got up with her, hastily, for she nearly collapsed 
once she was on her feet. 

“Let me carry the baby for you,”’ he suggested but she 
shook her head. 

“I’m all right,”’ she insisted. 

They walked on for a while, Sebastian studying her 
covertly. ‘‘Where d’you live?” he asked all at once. 

Gemma said nothing, but threw him an expressive glance 
and a shrug. They walked on again, in silence. Finally 
Sebastian stopped at a street corner. 

“Look here,” he said, “‘I live down there, in the Guidecca. 
I must get back to the market now, for another couple of 
hours. But you go on down, and sleep for a few hours until 
I come home.” And as Gemma looked at him, full of an 
unspoken question, he laughed. ‘‘No, no, no!” he said. ‘““My 
landlady’s got another room with a couch in it. I'll fix her, 
when I come back. You go up and sleep—there’s bread and 
tea in the cupboard.” 


Thus Gemma, the queer little piece of flotsam, and Sebas- 
tian, in his way an even queerer product. met in Venice. 
Nobody knew anything of them, nobody thought anything 
of them—but in one of those splendid Palazzi by the Grand 
Canal, another sequence was being worked out. Here, an 
aristocratic English family, the McCleans, were in residence 
—Sir Ivor, his wife. and his daughter, Fenella. With them, 
as a friend, was the famous Herr Heinrich, conductor of the 
Vienna Philharmonic, and a mildly amused victim of 
Fenella’s charms. 

It was his privilege, as he put it, to conduct her round 
Venice, even at the cost of having his virtuoso’s ears 
assailed by the ‘Selections from the Operas,’ dear to café 
orchestras. 

In the Lido Terrace Café, after a, to Heinrich, peculiarly 
excruciating pot-pourri of Rossini’s works, the announcer 
spoke. 

“Ladies and Gentlemen, the pianist of our distinguished 
orchestra, Mr. Caryl 
Sanger, will now play 
for you a solo.” 

Heinrich had had his 
hands over his ears, an 
expression of comic suf- 
fering upon his face. But 
at the name Sanger he 
seemed to wake up. 

“Sanger?” he mur- 
mured. “Did he say 
Sanger?” 
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Just then the pianist began to play, and Heinrich listened, 
interested. As the recital went on he leaned across to Fenella 
and whispered: 

“This might be a son of Albert Sanger.” 

“A son of Albert Sanger—the famous composer? Then— 
you must know him?” Fenella queried. “He plays beauti- 
fully.” 

Heinrich nodded. ‘Not bad—not bad at all.” 

Fenella said: ‘It must be he—Oh, I should love to know 
him.” 

Heinrich got up, and as the music ceased, threaded his 
way among the tables toward the pianist. Fenella, her eyes 
bright with excitement, watched him speak to Caryl Sanger, 
shake hands; in a moment the two were returning to her 
table. Heinrich, introducing the bowing young man, said: 
“You were right. He is really Albert Sanger’s son.” 

Fenella put out her hand. “I’m thrilled,” she said in a 
low voice. Caryl continued to {Continued on page 58) 
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"You should beat 
that fiancee of 
yours, Caryl!" 


T WAS a cheerless stone block of buildings in Venice, 
grey and uninspiring, with all its windows exactly alike, 
in serried rows of gloom. Over the doorway was carved, 
in severe capitals: Ospedale dei Poveri, Hospital of the 

Poor. 

Within its forbidding portals, just at the top of the steps, 
was an office, with a bare table and a large Italian official 
sitting behind it. At his side stood a tall nurse, also Italian. 
Before them, in a shabby, thin dress, a very young baby 
clutched in her arms, was a fair-haired, pale girl of perhaps 
nineteen. 

The official was consulting a printed discharge form, a 
pompous frown on his face. 

“G-e-m-m-a J-o-n-e-s!”” he spelt out. ‘That is English, 
eh?” 

“Yes, I’m English,” said the girl. 

“Father’s name?” 

“Gregory Golowyn.” 


A POPULAR NOVEL - A SUCCESSFUL PLAY - 
NOW A NOTABLE MOVIE - FICTIONIZED BY 
R. V. GERY FROM THE FILM OF U.A. BRITISH 
DOMINIONS FILM CORPORATION LIMITED chia 
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"| don't let people 
down," says Fenella, 
slowly, 


““Mother’s?” 

“Mabel Bennet.” 

The official looked her up and down. 
ficate?’” he demanded doubtfully. 

Gemma Jones fumbled in the wretched bundle she carried, 
and handed the document across the table. The official 
considered it. 

“Husband, Harold Jones. Address?” 
**He’s dead,”’ said Gemma. ‘‘Drowned 
We were-—we were only married two days.’ 

The official blinked stolidly. *‘‘Child’s Christian name?” 
he queried. 

“Blini,”” said Gemma. 

“Eh? What’s that? That’s not a name.” 

“It’s Russian,”” Gemma explained. *‘Something to eat—”’ 

The nurse pursed up thin lips. “It is not a name,” she 
agreed. ‘The child must have a name. Choose one, but 
hurry, as we have more important things to do.” 

She handed a_ tear-off 
calendar across the desk, 
and Gemma looked at the 
top page. 

“That'll do,”’ she said, 
indicating the saint whose 
feast it was— Tomaso. The 
official wrote hurriedly and 
read aloud, in Italian: “‘Dis- 
charged in good health— 
after the birth of a male 
Gemma Jones.” and 


““Marriage certi- 


he was a sailor. 
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"Family," she says 
dully. "There's no 
family...” 


thrust it across for her to sign. She did so, holding the baby 
in her left arm, while the nurse did up her little bundle. 
Then, without more formality than a slight and graceful 
curtsey, she went slowly out, down the wide steps, and dis- 
appeared along one of the city’s dirty, narrow streets. 


IN THE vegetable market, a fashionably dressed lady was 
making purchases at a stall. The dealer bustled about, 
weighing, wrapping and parcelling. Then, as the lady signi- 
fied her desire to have the goods sent, he shouted a hail to- 
ward the back of his stall. 

“Sebastiano !”’ 

A tall, dark young man came forward, made the lady a 
smiling bow, and stowed her purchases in a large string bag. 
With it over his shoulder. he strode off, a cigarette drooping 
from his lip, until he had reached the back door of a stately 
Palazzo, whose front faced the Grand Canal. A small flight 
of steps led up to the door, and in their shadow, unseen to 
Sebastian, crouched Gemma Jones, feeding her baby. 

Sebastian set his still burning cigarette down on the stone 
edge of the balustrade, and rang the bell. The cook appeared 
and he vanished for a while inside the house. The cigarette 
rolled off the stone coping, close at Gemma’s side. She picked 
it up and looked at it curiously. 

After a moment Sebastian emerged. As the door closed 
behind him he put out his hand for the cigarette. Gemma 
reached it up to him, with a wan smile. 

“English tobacco, isn’t it?” she asked. 

The young man called Sebastian stared at her. “Hullo!” 
he said. “You’re English?” 
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"| arrest you for wilful murder," 
said the corporal in a tense silence. 


VORIE STOOD on the frozen river brink and stared 

at the tracks in the snow; then, deeply perplexed, 

retraced her steps to camp. Whoever could have been 

there in her absence? With relief she realized the 
answer—Martin. Of course, Martin! He had come in, 
found her away and gone out again to look for her. Before 
dark he would be back, all her fears ended. 

But at once her joy was killed by new misgiving. If that 
were so, why had he not taken the obvious course of follow- 
ing her tracks? That was what inevitably he would have 
done. No! It could not be Martin, it must be some unsus- 
pected stranger. 

Mystified beyond words, lonely, tired and frightened. she 
made her fire from the wood left ready and uncovered the 
cache to begin preparing food, and disclosed the terrifying 
fact that camp had been looted: one of the eiderdowns, a 
packsack and a quantity of food were gone. The shock of 
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this galvanized her nerves and cleared her brain. For the 
first time in her life she experienced genuine fear, that 
sickness at the heart which if not mastered eats the will until 
it breaks and self-respect dissolves in panic. As she stood 
there staring at the depleted cache, presently her gaze 
focused on the axe-helve leaning among the gear, and her 
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heart leaped. Tied against the seasoned ash with string was 
a white, folded paper. Detaching this with shaking hands, 
to her inexpressible relief she found it was from Martin. 
But as she read, it was as though a fearsome shadow drew 
itself across the camp, across the woods and the wide sweep 
of frozen river: 
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IN MONTREAL the family of the late ‘King of Canada” 
were gathered to hear the reading of his will. Fabulously 
wealthy, old Roderick Cameron had spent the last part of 
his life supporting a spoiled and petulant family of children 
and grandchildren. Gold from the gravel beds had started 
his fortune—he had been one of Dawson’s strong, successful 
men in the Yukon stampede of ’98. But now he was dead 
and his family would squander his hard-fought gains. The 
will, however, held surprises. Instead of the comfortable 
inheritances each expected, a lump sum of $10,000 was left 
to each grandchild and $25,000 a year to each daughter, 
this last to end with the life of his children. Clearly, old 
Cameron had lost heavily in latter years. And his family 
were shocked and resentful. 

Purely incidental to their resentment came a further 
development. A book found by the bedside of the dead man 
revealed Rod Cameron’s writing. ‘‘. . . here alone tonight,” 
was written haltingly, “death is very near. It is curious how 
that knowledge clarifies the vision. So now I know the 
truth of Donovan and Jingling Creek—that Donovan was 
right and I was wrong. . . In Alaska back in ’98 we made 
our own laws and stood by them . . . too late and everything 
is lost to me . If I had strength I would crawl on my 
knees to ask his forgiveness . . . tell him I did not know 
. « « Wipe this sin from my immortal soul . . . give me back 
my honor. . . too late.” 

On one person, however, this discovery made a profound 
impression. LEvoric Cameron. daughter of old Cameron's 





dead son, was different from the rest of his descendants. She 
alone seemed to have inherited his energy and his practical, 
clear-cut philosophy of living. It did not take her long to 
realize that the debt her grandfather wrote of was their debt 
also. They must pay it, she told the family, and if—quickly 
discerning their amused scorn—they did not feel it was 
necessary, she would go up into Alaska and find this 
Donovan herself. Tolerantly, her fiancé backed her up, 
admitting, however, that he himself would be forced to 
remain behind because of his law practice. 

Up in Skagway, while waiting for the ship for Yukon, 
Evorie met young Martin Yorke and agreed to become his 
first passenger in his newly bought plane. He took her to 
Dawson City where Evorie interviewed Grigi Kurlov, an 
old man with a long memory. He told her that the last 
he’d heard of Denovan was fifteen years ago, when he’d 
been trapping in the Fort Simpson country. Evorie asked 
Martin to take her to Fort Simpson. After several hours 
travel, the plane headed into a heavy snowstorm, which 
threw them off their course and forced them down in an 
emergency landing. 

Two days of agonized waiting passed, then, just as Evorie 
had given up hope, they were rescued and taken to Fort 
Simpson. There she and Martin regained strength and 
courage—and discovered that their ordeal together had 
given them a deep love for each other. Hearing that 
Donovan had last been seen in the vicinity of Hay Lake, 
they decided to travel there by dog-train, stopping off at 


Fort Nelson to be married by the only minister near. 

After two weeks steady travel, with Fort Nelson still 
ahead of them, Martin and Evorie met a dog-train with 
which is an old acquaintance of Martin, Isidor Kurlov, old 
Grigi’s son. Kurlov offered Martin a job trapping, insisting 
that it would reap a lot of money but that it would brook no 
delay. There was no time to proceed to Fort Nelson, he said, 
neither was the job fit fora woman. Evorie could go on to 
Nelson alone. Martin refused, despite Kurlov’s assurance 
that Donovan was dead. 

When Martin and Evorie camped that night, Martin told 
her that he suspected some trickery on Kurlov’s part. He 
had seemed over-eager to part them, he thought, though why 
he couldn’t imagine. Leaving Evorie to make a fire he 
headed away from camp to try his luck with a deer. He shot, 
but before he could finish preparing his kill, a shot was 
fired into his mackinaw which he had hung on a snapped-off 
tree trunk close by. Concealed by a stout tree-trunk Martin 
watched a man stalk down the hill toward the now prostrate 
mackinaw—watched him pump three more bullets into it 
and make off. 

Evorie, meantime, hearing the shots and assuming that 
Martin would soon be in with a deer, was anxiously awaiting 
him. Hours passed and still he did not come. When morning 
light broke, she searched vainly for him, and on her unhappy 
return to camp was astonished to discover tracks in the 
freshly fallen snow. Someone had visited her camp while 
she was absent. 
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One of the great culinary masterpieces of the 
world! A soup which by sheer deliciousness of fla- 
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Re SS You realize the extra value, the assured goodness 
fy s and purity of Campbell’s Tomato Soup. But do 
ney ( Oo you realize how little you pay for such supreme 
ce Gu cl 4 . * = satisfaction. One visit to your grocer will prove 


vor has won a fame that goes round the globe! 





Campbell’s Tomato Soup—as bright and sparkling 
and sunny a delight as you ever lifted to your lips. 


How can it be so good? What makes it such an 
outstanding favorite? It’s because not only the 
ruddiest, most luscious Canadian tomatoes but 
also years and years of experience go into it. It’s 
because Campbell’s are the world’s acknowledged 
leaders in good soup-making. It’s because Camp- 
bell’s strict standards of quality and excellence are 
“ made possible by the most completely and scienti- 
fically equipped soup-kitchens in existence. 






to you that there’s absolutely no reason why you 
cannot always enjoy “the most popular soup ever 


made”—Campbell’s Tomato Soup! 



















Eat Soup anp Keep WELL 





CONDENSED to give extra value! 
When you buy a can of Campbell’s Soups, 
you are really getting two cans of soup for your 
table. For, by adding the water yourself, you 
obtain double the quantity of full-flavored soup 
of just the right strength and consistency. 


21 kinds to choose from... 


Asparagus Consommé Ox Tail 
Bean Julienne Pea 

ee Mock Turtle Pepper Pot 
Bouillon Mulligatawny Printanier 
Celery Mushroom (Cream of) Tomato 


Chicken with Rice Mutton Vegetable 
Clam Chowder Noodle with Chicken Vegetable-Beef 


Look FoR THE RED-AND-WHITE LABEL 


My crooning every 
Heart will touch— 
I love you, Campbell’s, 
Oh so much! 


MADE IN CANADA BY THE CAMPBELL SOUP COMPANY LTD, NEW TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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“Darling, 

Remember my hunch that someone 
wanted to separate us? Well, a man tried 
to murder me today. The last four shots 
you heard were meant for me—they went 
into my coat, hanging on a stump, and the 
chap thinks I’m finished. I’m flabber- 
gasted, but one thing seems sure: now I’m 
dead I'd better stay dead. If I rejoin you 
they’ll make certain of me next time. I 
meant to slip in last night after dark and 
tell you this, but I followed my man a bit 
to see which way he was heading and the 
snow caught me and it was so black I 
couldn’t travel. 

Now, this is going to be tough for you 
but it’s the only way—if I come back I’ll 
just get murdered. I want you to stay 
where you are and act exactly as if you 
hadn’t got this note. I don’t believe they 
mean harm to you—if they did they could 
have polished you off last night. It’s some- 
thing I don’t understand and if we play it 
this way we shall find out what. 

Don’t worry about me. I’ve taken all I 
need and am absolutely O.K. Keep your 
head and remember I’m somewhere in the 
offing looking after you. Don’t tell anyone 
under any circumstances what you know— 
except the pclice, and first chance you get 
tell them everything. 

You'll be all right, I feel certain, and now 
I’m dead the reason will appear. 

Keep a stiff lip, and bless you. 

Marty. X XXX X 


P.S. Later. I take it you’re out hunting 
for me now. I can’t risk waiting to see you 
in case they’re watching you and I get 
spotted. I don’t know yet what I'll do. I 
must be guided by events. 


P.P.S. Don’t forget. Keep your head. Tell 
no one, except the police; behave exactly as 
you would have done if you hadn't got this 
note and let nature take its course. | 
love you. X X X X 


She remained as she had read the note, 
down on one knee, trying to think, trying 
to put down the fear that possessed her. 
Who had done this? And why? And where 
were they now? Why, they might be in 
the brush close by at this very moment, 
watching her. She started to her feet, 
peering desperately this way and that, 
while the hair moved on her neck. 

Realizing that her nerve was going, she 
sat down and forced herself deliberately to 
contemplate the facts. The sense of beauty 
and security that the woods had held for 
her was gone; the valley now was filled 
with fear. Night was fast closing down, a 
clear, starlit darkness, different from the 
dense black of the night before; the 
shadows among the timber seemed filled 
with evil presences, the white expanse of 
river to be grim with ghostly threat. 

At first she could barely control her 
fears, but she forced herself to re-read Martin’s note, going 
over and over what he would impress on her: “Behave 
exactly as you would had you not got this note . . . keep 
your head... . tellnmoone.. .” 

By and by she mastered her worst trepidation and 
determinedly began preparing food and fixing camp for 
the night. When it was done, she had no appetite. The food 
gagged her. For the sake of the strength that she was going 
to need she forced it down with draughts of coffee. 

What could this mean? It was like some dream, some 
movie, some foolish novel that she might have read. Murder! 
Someone had tried to murder Martin, and he dared not re- 
veal that he still lived. Well, who? Why? She went over in 
her mind events since landing in Alaska: old Grigi Kurlov. 
the half-breed Michele at Simpson, young Kurlov and his 
flat-faced man . . . Not a doubt of it, Martin had been right, 
Isidor Kurlov had tried to separate them for this unknown 
reason. Then was he the would-be murderer? And why? 
Where was he now? Where was Martin? Martin might have 
been wrong in his deduction that no harm was meant to her. 
How could he know? Why should they not murder her as 
well? Why not? At any moment, out there in the dark— 

But Martin might be out there in the dark as well. He 
might be close by, guarding, waiting. His eyes might be 
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She remained knéeling, trying to put out the 
fear that possessed her. Who had done this? 


upon her campfire now. And they might not. There might 
be other eyes instead... . 

It was hours before she moved, but at last made up the 
fire, placed logs so that she could throw them on without 
leaving her bed, then forced herself to get into the eiderdown 
and there lay rigid, with wide-open eyes while the leaden 
hours dragged by. 

Above her the sky hung, deep as death itself, with stars 
innumerable that swam as bubbles swim in air. Northward 
the aurora danced and writhed and shifted in its ghostly 
farondella.. . 

It seemed an eternity since yesterday, almost as long since 
she lay down, when she grew aware of a paling in the east- 
ward sky and knew that dawn was near. 

Relieved beyond expression that the night was done, she 
rolled out of the warmth into air hard and cold as ice itself, 
kicked the fire together and put on snow to melt. The 
huskies, on their feet in a prick-eared semicircle, straining at 
their chains, watched her with lambent eyes, following her 
every movement in the waxing light. She was afraid of them. 
They were strong, sullen brutes, not too easy at their best 
to handle, now fierce and truculent from lack of exercise. 

She was unrested by the night, miserable and profoundly 
frightened, but she told herself over and over what Martin 
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had begged of her. For that was what she 
would do, come what might. 

If he had almost lost his life because of 
serving her—and he might lose it yet, she 
realized, might since his note have done so 
—the least that she could do was to carry 
out his wishes to the letter and with all the 
will she had: ‘Act exactly as you would 
had you not got this note. Tell no one 
except the police. Act exactly...” 

Well, if she had not received the note 
she would be starting out to look for him. 
All right, that’s what she’d do now. She 
fed the snarling dogs their fish, made a 
bannock and prepared sow-belly and 
coffee. The familiar incense of wood- 
smoke, mingled with coffee and frying 
bacon, had now lost its savor. The white 
valley held tranquillity no longer. Rather 
was it ominous, its silence gravelike. 

When she had break fasted she put on her 
snowshoes to start out, exactly as she 
would have done if she were off to 
search, and as she left camp her spirits rose 
a little. Martin might be hiding near and 
come to meet her in some sheltered spot. 
But she might meet other people Her 
emotions ran the entire gamut of appre- 
hension, fear, hope and doubt. Mindful 
of the risk of getting lost, she travelled 
carefully, keeping always in sight of the 
now familiar ridge. And the miles crunched 
underneath her snowshoes without yielding 
sight nor sign of Martin, nor of any living 
thing till well past noon, when she had 
turned around to head for the river as the 
surest guide back to camp. 

Now she cut the trail of a man on snow- 
shoes, alone, without dogs or sleigh, pro- 
ceeding in the opposite direction. The 
mere sight of the track in the loneliness 
made her heart thump, peopled the sur- 
rounding timber with both hope and 
threat. It might be Martin’s trail of last 
night—and it might be that of that other 
man. The temptation to follow warred 
with the fear of to what it might lead her; 
and she realized that if she were to reach 
camp by dark she must keep travelling. 
Well, so long as this trail kept the right 
direction she would back-irack it. It led 
her straight into camp and she realized 
that it was Martin’s trail, made yesterday, 
after leaving her the note. So he had not 
been close to her last night. But he might 
have been. He might have circled back 
some other way before the dark. Where 
was he now? Had he come back to her 
vicinity? Was he hiding on some point ot 
vantage, waiting for the next move in this 
mystery? 


NEARING THE camp, she felt a tension 
mounting in anticipation of some new and 
painful happening to greet her. When the 
huskies heard her and set up their clamor, 
moaning and baying like lost souls in the 
darkness, the greeting heartened her, 
taking the loneliness away, and she found 
to her relief that all was just as she had left it, and no new 
tracks had been made. 

She prepared herself a meal, and after it was eaten 
huddled in her bedding, staring at the fire. The dogs one 
by one relinquished hope of further food and curled up to 
sleep, and the quiet of the grave descended on the lonely 
camp... 

She was desperately tired, yet the thought of lying down 
to rest revolted her, so she sat on by the fire, staring, dozing, 
starting awake, to think and doze again. 

Suddenly from one of the dogs came a bass, ugly growl, 
and as she looked up, startled, the entire two teams sprang 
up and burst into their eerie tumult. 

She was on her feet, wide-eyed, staring at the dark, not 
knowing which way to turn for fear of what might be 
impending. Straining her ears to pierce the tumult of the 
struggling dogs, she could hear, see, nothing, and as the dogs 
by their increasing fury betrayed the near approach of 
someone or something her fears overmastered her, and 
grabbing the axe instinctively she darted out of camp into 
the dark, friendly shelter of the bush. 

From where she stopped her headlong flight she could see 
her fire, to one side the shifting twin-green lamps of huskies’ 
eyes, and beyond them the soft [Continued on page 33} 
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DPAIRIE WIFE 


HAVE READ them all—your articles on the 
world’s worst job. And still I do not think that 
even these brave women have plumbed the full 
depths of what the daily round can bring. 

Grain country! Romance, glamor, freedom. 
where great stretches of lonely land melt into the far 
clear sky. 

Grain country! I will give you a résumé of one 
spring or summer of a prairie wife. Breakfast at five, 
often earlier, for the daylight hours are precious. Then 
nine cows to be brought in from the pasture and 
milked. Watered at the windmill, if it’s working. It 
often isn’t. It takes a “pile of pumping’ to water 
even one cow. Calves to feed. Fourteen pigs, with 
an indeterminable number of piglings, to carry feed 
and water for. 

The barnyard is foul. We can’t do anything about 
it. If you think you can train stock, try it. 

A flock of chickens, ducks and geese to be cared for. 
Then the turkeys: they are more trouble. The milk to 
be strained, separated and cooled. Tomorrow butter 
must be churned, somehow. It’s bread-baking day, 
too. The separator and milk pails take such a lot of 
scalding water. ’ 

Housework to do, if there’s time before you take 
mid-morning lunch to the men in the fields. One 
doesn’t dress in a pretty muslin and call ‘‘coo--eee”’ 
from the pasture corner where the daisies grow. No, 
one loads up with a pail of tea or coffee and a box of 
sandwiches or cookies, and strikes out for a destina- 
tion perhaps half a mile away. It may be across acres 
of lumpy summer-fallow; it may be through inter- 
minable fields of grain, knee-high, waist-high or 
shoulder-high, with the load held up out of harm’s 
way. One fights mosquitoes and perspires profusely. 
Then, the half mile or more, back again. The farms, 
you see, are from one half to one section in size, some- 
times more. And a section is a mile across. 

Time has flown. Dinner must be hurried on. It’s 
hot—outside and in. Dinner—then dishes. Then pies 


... by ONE OF THEM 


and cookies or a cake. If there’s time before after- 
noon lunch, an hour's vicious hoeing and weeding in 
the garden, without which we would live on potatoes 
and salt pork in the winter. Some do, even in the 
summer. Peas must be picked and shelled tonight. 

Another long trudge out in the heat and dust. The 
men are wearier, hotter, dirtier and thirstier than we 
are. The wet horses steam and the mosquitoes take 
bites out of all concerned. 

Back again. Wood to chop and water to carry to 
the house. Time to go to the pasture for the cows. 
Pigs and stock to look after. Eggs to gather. Milking 
again. Daisy is going to have a calf. The cows are 
hot and the mosquitoes and flies make them restless. 
Separating. . it’s hard to keep it running smoothly. 
Queer how the arms can feel as though they did not 
belong to the body. 

Supper. It’s even hotter than at noon. What is the 
temperature? The thermometer on the north wall 
registers 88 degrees. It seems twice that in the kitchen. 
The flies are a curse and the fly-spray makes one sick 
at the stomach. 

Dishes again. Those potatoes have got to be hoed 
up again somehow, and the weeds—oh! Kindling 
more water for morning. If only the pump were not 
so tar away. Beds! at once. Wonder if one could sit 
down for a few minutes and mend some of those socks? 
The peas, of course, for tomorrow! Perhaps it’s ten 
o’clock when one starts to wash and scald the separa- 
tor and milk pails. But tomorrow is another day. 
What day? How do I know? 

Housework? Washing? Ironing? Children to look 
after? We do that in our spare time. 


THAT IS one day. And the others have preceded, 
and will succeed, day in, day out, month by month, 
and year by year. Some of us have more of this and 
less of that. Some women work in the fields—harrow- 
ing, seeding, mowing, stooking, picking roots. 

A neighbor comes. She is [Continued on page 32} 
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OTHER GSW PRODUCTS YOU'LL BE INTERESTED IN FOR YOUR HOME 


@ Above we show a few of the dozens of GSW Products for the home. The beautiful 
és Trimline Cabinet-Sink —modernly designed, all-steel construction, with sink 
bar completely finished in stain-resisting, lustrous enamel. GSW Stainless Enameled 
nai Ware-—impervious to all cooking stains. The Monarch Refrigerator and the porcelain 
enameled table top. In buying look for the two labels shown here. The McClary 
Crest—to the right—1s our mark of bigh quality for gas, electric, coal and wood 
or combination ranges—for warm air heating systems and air conditioning units. 
2g The GSW Quality Label—to the left—distingusshes we faut lines of cooking 
s utensils and wares, plumbing supplies, sinks and other products, 


QUALITY 
\ CooDS 
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ODUCES Stabilized Heat 


The Greatest Boon te 
BAKING and ROASTING 


To an oven already accepted as one of the 
finest baking and roasting ovens on any 
range, McClary now adds Stabilized Heat 
—an improvement that affords not only 
one, but three distinctly new advantages. 
1—The fastest pre-heating. 2—An abso- 
lutely even temperatured oven. 3—Fool- 
proof Stabilizing Heat Control. 


FASTEST PRE-HEATING 


You set the control to the desired temper- 
ature—you turn the single oven switch to 
““‘pre-heat”—a small red light glows on the 
switch panel—the oven elements release 
an instant flood of heat! Then comes the 
fastest pre-heating you’ve ever witnessed ! 


POSITIVE OVEN TEMPERATURE 


After the desired oven temperature has 
been reached, the small red light on the 
switch panel goes out—your signal that 
the oven is ready. The control automatic- 
ally cuts off all oven elements. The ovenheat 
will not rise above the desired temperature. 
If your oven is allowed to cool through 
delay, the control automatically cuts in 
and brings the oven iemperature back 
immediately. 


STABILIZED HEAT 

After pre-heating, put in your roast and 
turn the switch to “baking.” Then leave 
it—the heat control will take care of every- 
thing after that. Almost magically, the 
temperature is evenly maintained through- 
out the baking process. Save time—save 
worry—save electricity. McClary has taken 
all guess work out of baking and roasting 
with Stabilized Heat. 


See the new McClary Electric at your dealer's today. Look for 
the ‘‘Daylite’’ cooking top, the Stainless enameled oven top, the 
super-fast Max-Speed elements, the matchless beauty of the 
McClary’s lustrous porcelain enameled finish. A model for every 
purpose. Write to us at 199 River St., Toronto, for free literature. 
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the Finest Products that 
Experience, Skill and 
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Almost unheard of... 
these results ina well. 
known hospital.. 


= IMPORTA NT HOSPITALS, astonish- 
Fiehen eal are being obtained with the new 
— mann's Yeast: 93% of constipation 
— corrected in one clinic; 83% of indiges- 
aan eee in another; 89% of skin 

ses stive Origin in an i 
cases from one hospital’s sotealveccran te, 


CASE OF T.E. Man. Age 30. 


Suffered fr i 
S om chronic constipatj 

) ation. 
evens —— habitually. Tease sean 
Showed obvious symptoms i ica- 
tion from bowel (renin a 

Eating the n ‘lei 

: ew Fleischmann’s Y i 

t ; s Yeast 

gave improvement by the end of the first oon 


of the treatment. Easi 
> + Lasier bowel 
without laxatives. Felt better Saree ae 


CASE OF K.M. Man. Age 62. 


Had used strong catharti 
aoe constipation for 10 faa emule 
_ gas. Pale, weak. Was on a special diet. 
ion — Fleischmann’s new Veo 
po S digestion. Patient was able to dis- 
inue cathartics and enemas as a result . 


Feels better. No di 
: INo discomfort f 
has natural daily bowel evacuations. ree 


CASE OF K.Q. Woman. Age 51. 


Had used stron i 
d & cathartics for chroni 

— = years. Appetite poor, Wicca 
. laches. Very nervous. Complained of 

Ominal heaviness, ts 

After eating Fleis 

ter ¢ chmann’s 

appetite improved. After one wath, hed dak 


evacuations without cathartics 


F 
ion eee well, no headaches, Nervous 
elieved, no more discomfort from gas 





Dr. Alban Girault, the 
French Specialist, says: 
*‘Almost unbelievable 
how well it works!’ 







Dr. Girault (at right) is one 
of thousands of doctors, 
here and abroad, astonished 
by the new fresh yeast. He 
says of this new ‘‘strain’’ 
of yeast: — 

‘*T was amazed at its re- 
sults when used on large 
numbers of patients. Instead 
of acting harshly and tem- 
porarily as cathartics do, it 
stimulates secretion of di- 
gestive juices and restores 
peristalsis (bowel action) 
in a natural way... ZItisa 
notable discovery.”” 

Dr. Girault has been chief 
of clinic of the Paris Faculty 
of Medicine— is a leading 
member of distinguished 

medical societies. 




































Patients in clinics are getting remarkable relief from this new food. 


Complete Wy corrected by this 


MEW discovery. “a chi OLE 


CASES OF CONSTIPATION 











THIS IS THE WAY YOU SHOULD EAT IT: 


A new food supplies “‘Protective 
Substances” your stomach, bowels 


need to work properly. No other 
food, even fruits and vegetables, 


gives you enough of them! 


T IS A FACT that hospitals are now correct- 

ing even stubborn cases of constipation— 
simply by adding one food to the diet. 

For some time it has been known that certain “‘pro- 
tective substances” were needed in the diet for the 
stomach and bowels to work properly. When these 
“protective substances” are undersupplied — diges- 
tion slows up, and people become constipated. 

Ordinary foods, even fruits and vegetables, 
do not supply enough of these substances. 

But one food now supplies them in abundance. 
This food is the new Fleischmann’s Yeast! 

This new Fleischmann’s Yeast is the richest known 


source of these ‘protective substances.” “Amazing,” 


‘unbelievable,’ are the words doctors themselves are 
using to describe the results they are getting with it. 


Buy Made-in-Canada Goods 


The new Fleischmann’: Yeast acts very differently 
from cathartics. It builds up a healthier condition 
of the whole intestinal tract. When it reaches the 
stomach, it starts an increased flow of your digestive 
juices. It also tones and strengthens the muscular 
action—and this stimulating effect on the nerves 
and muscles goes all through your intestinal tract. 

Digestion soon improves. The bowels begin to work 
naturally. Poisons no longer seep into the blood, as 
before. The skin clears up. Energy increases. 


Add it to your daily diet 


Begin today to eat the new Fleischmann’s Yeast and 
see how adding this one food to your diet will correct 
constipation and improve your health. Eat it regu- 
larly! Don’t stop just because you feel better in a 
few days. Eat it every day—just like drinking 
orange juice or brushing your teeth. 

And eat it right. The directions given at the right 
will help you to do this. Begin to eat this new 
Fleischmann’s Yeast now! And keep it up. 


THE NEW FLEISCHMANN’S 
YEAST is a food—not a medicine. 
Eaten daily, it can give you com- 
plete bowel regularity . . . keep 
you free from constipation. (This 
new Fleischmann’s Yeast is as 
good as ever for baking.) 


Eat 2 or 3 cakes of the new 
Fleischmann’s fresh Yeast 
each day. Some people eat 
4 or even 5 cakes a day, al- 
though 2 cakes daily are 
usually enough. A little ex- 
perimenting will show you 
just the amount you require. 


Eat it just plain, or dissolved 
in a little water ... or in 
milk, fruit juices or fountain 
drinks. Many like it spread 
on a cracker, 


Eat it one-half hour before 
meals. This gives it a chance 
to start your digestive juices 
flowing before other food 
enters your stomach. If it’s 


inconvenient to eat a cake 
before one meal, eat 2 cakes 


| before the next meal, or a 


cake at bedtime. 


If you’re taking cathartics, 
discontinue them gradually 
(not all at once). As the new 
Fleischmann’s Yeast strength- 
ens your stomach and bowel 
action, you can stop using 


laxatives entirely. 


You can get the new Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast at grocers, soda 
fountains, drug stores, res- 
taurants—in the foil-wrapped 
cake with yellow label. Get 
several days’ supply ata time 
—keep in a cool, dry place. 





TO THE MEDICAL PROFESSION: 


In recent tests, Fleischmann’s new Yeast increased 
peptic activity up to 30%; speeded up stomach's ‘“‘empty- 
ing time”? as much as 34%; increased gastric secretion 


and motility very measurably. 
Its most important substance resembles a digestive 


hormone. It also supplies 4 vitamins: Vitamin A, for the 
health of epithelial tissue, B for proper nerve function- 
ing, G for growth, D to aid assimilation of lime. Being 


fresh, it releases its properties in active form. 





Constipation may be serious, especially if due 
to an organic disorder. To be sure, seea doctor. 








N A SUNNY wintry morning, then, we 
repaired with John and our solicitor to the 
neighboring County Court and were shown 
into the judge’s private room before the 

regular business of the day began. 

The proceedings took less than a minute. The 
papers were placed before the judge on his table and 
the circumstances explained. He looked over them, 
glanced benignly at us, murmured questioningly, 
“You have another little girl of your own?” picked 
up a pen and said: “I sanction the adoption.” 

One had the feeling for a moment that it was all 
too easy. It was too easy to take this child, the off- 
spring of someone else, and make it your own. But 
the judge was only giving his consent to something 
that had started a long time before, something that 
there had been many arrangements concerning. And 
there were now obligations in law where formerly 
there had only been humanitarian instincts and 
inclinutions. 

John in that moment legally became John Draw- 
bell. At Somerset House there will be lodged a certi- 
ficate that will show only that John is the adopted 
son of ourselves. That certificate is in effect his new 
birth certificate. In every respect he is our son, en- 
titled by law to most of the provisions of birthright. 

He cannot, however, inherit my property on my 








EXPERIMENT in ADOPTION 


decease, or lay the ordinary legal son’s claim to it, 
unless I make specific stipulations in my will con- 
cerning him. In everything else he has the right of a 
son. That moment in that private room, at which no 
curious spectators were present, with the frail-look- 
ing old judge picking up his pen, gave John these 
rights. 

The judge smiled kindly; our solicitor smiled; 
John, fast asleep, was carried out into the next 
room, a small fee was paid in the outer office, and we 
went back into the wintry sunshine. 


Gala Days 


DIANA CAME in through the French window lead- 
ing from the garden and walked across the floor. 

In the corner of the room was a cupboard where 
we kept her sweets. She made straight for it. Mar- 
jorie, sitting in a corner of the room, watched her 
with interest. It was after lunch and Diana had 
already had her two-sweet allowance. She knew that 
she got two sweets; she never asked or expected 
more. 

She opened the cupboard and stretched her arm 
up to the third shelf where the barley sugar was 
kept. Her reach was a little short, so she crossed the 
room again, picked up a {Continued on page 62} 
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WAS ALL THE TROUBLE 
WORTH WHILE AFTER 
ALL? THE CONCLUSION 
OF THIS UNIQUE 
FEATURE BEARS TESTI- 
MONY TO THE VALUE 
OF CHILD TRAINING 
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wicked but she had five children already and 
he drinks, and beats them - Sally, too. . .” 

“A picnic? I don’t know as I can manage 

I know, but cows give milk on Sundays as 
well as week-days, and weeds grow. That’s 
too bad, but most of us have got cows. May- 
be when harvest is over or some time 
when. 2 

“Getting colder all the time now. Hope 
we don’t get a winter like last. My hens all 
froze. Mrs. Ellis going away? You don’t 
say? But I don’t know as I blame her any. 
Hle’s a poor kind of a man, and after her 
little girl freezing in that blizzard last win- 








Bread on 


the Waters 


(Continued from page 26) 








dark vagueness of the swift moving river. 

Presently as she watched with hard-held 
breath a dog team trotted in, a man ran to 
their head and stopped them and a second 
came up alongside. A fur-swathed passenger 
heaved up from the leading cariole and 
peered enquiringly about the camp, and she 
saw with a catch at her heart that it was 
Isidor Kurlov. The man busy with the dogs 
was the same squat Icelander who had driven 
him before. Those two! They had tried to 
separate her and Martin down the river. 
Were they concerned in the attempted 
murder, or was this visit a mere accidental 
meeting on the common highway of the 
frozen stream? She realized how foolish her 
bolt from camp had been. She was helpess 
as she was. She must go back and face these 
men, and she must at all costs do what 
Martin had begged ner to do: ‘‘Act exactly 
as if you had not got this note, tell no one 
under any circumstances except the po- 
ta 

She was mustering her resolution to enter 
the firelight when the third man stepped into 
view. His long fur coat was open and he 
pulled off his cap. Her jaw dropped and she 
stared dumbfounded. It was Taverner, Jack 
Taverner, who for years in Montreal had 
been her devoted suitor but whose attitude 
toward her present altruistic and romantic 
mission had so disappointed her. Kurlov 
said to him: “‘This is queer, Mr. Taverner. 
There’s no one about. But I saw someone 
moving as we came round the point.” 

He raised his voice: ‘‘Hey there, someone, 
this is no way to receive a stranger.” 

With her heart in her throat she walked 
into the firelight and straight to Taverner: 
“Jack,” she said, “this is a miracle. I was 
never so pleased to see anyone in my life.” 

He sprang toward her. ‘‘Evorie! Oh, I’m 
so glad I’ve reached you at last.” He 
stripped off his mitts and took her hands. “I 
had to come. As soon as you'd left I knew 
that I should be with you. But at first I 
didn’t seem to realize you were really going, 
and— well, you know what my job was to 
me. But with you heaven knows where, I 
found out it didn’t matter. Nothing mat- 
tered, so I told the firm they’d have to do 
without me till I got back and went after 
you to Dawson. You'd flown south, and I 
got a N.A.M.E. plane to bring me down. 
At Simpson they said you’d gone to Nelson, 
so I took it on to there. Mr. Kurlov was 
ti.ere and he heard who I was following, and 
came and told me that he’d passed you on 
the trail; and then he extraordinarily kindly 
volunteered to bring me out to meet you.” 

Jack was strong and tall and handsome, 
his face fine-drawn by driving through the 
icy air, and he met her gaze with adoration 
that in spite of her unhappiness touched her 
profoundly. “You did that just because of 
me. Why, it must have cost enormously, 
and you might lose your job after all those 
years of work to get it. You shouldn’t have.” 

“No price is too high for happiness—or to 


ter. . They shouldn’t have school in 
winter Yes, I know-—-it’s the only time 
Jimmy gets a chance to vo, either.” _ 

And * crowning irony of all! a romantic 
cloak is thrown over our weary. sweating, 
and often ragged bodies: an illusion of 
glamorous dignity. Politicians praise us 
unctuously, and bid others go and do like- 
wise. 

The Prairie Wife! Her misery is glossed 
over, her courage glorified. Children are 
urged to reverence her, to emulate her and 
live their lives as she 

But—not my kids! 


even to excel her 


do one’s duty, Evorie. And my duty, I 
know now, is to stand by you.” 

“Oh, Jack. Do you care so much? It és 
wonderful to see you, I’m in such awful 
trouble.” 

“Trouble?” 

“Oh, yes. Martin, my—Jack, I fell in love 
with the man who brought me down here. 
Didn’t Mr. Kurlov tell you?” 

Kurlov interjected dryly: “I mind my 
own business strictly, Miss Cameron.” 

The man’s suave voice cut in on her flow 
of words, and she realized that she had been 
on the point of doing just what Martin had 
begged her not to. In her excitement at this 
startling advent of an old, tried friend she 
had almost blurted out the truth. Of course 
she must tell Jack: that was different. But 
it must be when they were quite alone. So 
she said: ‘Martin Yorke, the man wo 
brought me down from Dawson. I’m sorry 
but I love him and we were to be married at 
Fort Nelson. He’s simply disappeared. He 
went into the woods after a deer—”’ 

Taverner started at her: “Disappeared. 
Why, I—I thought,” he stopped confused 
and looked at Kurlov, and she saw at once 
that between these two were tension, under- 
standing, secrecy, and her eyes grew round 
with wonder. Kurlov returned his startled 
look with hard, bright eves, and said 
surprisedly to Evorie: ‘‘What’s that about 
Marty, Miss Cameron? Did you say he’s 
disappeared?” 

“Yes. He went up the ridge to try fora 
deer; I heard him shoot five times and 
thought he'd killed one, and he never came 
back. That was two nights ago. I’ve 
searched and searched and been nearly mad 
with worry.” 

Taverner stared at her with unconcealed 
bewilderment. Then his eyes went again to 
Kurlov, whoreturned their question blandly. 

“Well, what can have happened to him?” 
Kurlov demanded. 

“I can’t imagine. It snowed that night 
and wiped out his tracks. That was two 
days ago. I’ve hunted all I can but found no 
sign whatsoever.” 

Taverner spoke in great agitation: ‘‘But, 
Evorie, what can have happened to him? He 
must be somewhere.” 

She looked at him, and his eyes fell before 
hers. What was there about him now that 
she did not understand? This was not the 
Jack she knew, the gay, aggressive go-getter 
with the irrepressible egotism. He was 
changed somehow. And with the thought, 
like a voice in her ear came Martin's message: 
“Act exactly . Tell no one under any 
circumstances . . .” 

She shook her head: “I can’t imagine. 
Two nights he’s been missing. I’m afraid; 
I’m afraid —’’ the tears that came into her 
eyes were genuine. 

Kurlov said: ‘‘Well, anyway, we’re here 
now and can get after him. You—you'll 
pardon me, Miss Cameron, but you're 
hardly a woodsman, are you, and I expect 
we'll clear this up. He’s a woodsman, Marty 
is. He’ll be all right. We'll start at daylight 
and comb out the country . . .” 


THAT WAS the strangest evening she had 
ever spent, and there had been eerie ones 
with the injured Martin, after the plane had 


- crashed and they faced death by cold and 


hunger. There was the fire, the pressing 
night about them, the squat Icelander, 
Skuli, with his broken teeth, Taverner, and 
Kurlov, the sleek, black-eyed son of Mus- 







“I’m glad you came over to visit me while 
you wash your dolly’s clothes, Sally. Let 
me lend you some soap.” 

“No, thanks—I brought my own kind 
along—’cause I don’t want Arabella’s 
clothes to do any tattling on me.” 


“But my mommy’s clothes are white as 
anything—’cause she’s smart. She uses 


| this Fels- Naptha Soap! Smell? That’s 
| naptha, mommy says—heaps of it.” 
“So that’s why Fels-Naptha gets a// the 
dirt. You’ve given me an idea, Sally—” 
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Sally is a little 


gossip...and 


I’m glad she is! 


“Why, clothes can’t tattle, Sally.” 

“ "Deed they can! My mommy says the 
little bride across the street works real 
hard—but her clothes are full of tattle-tale 
gray —’cause she uses a soap that doesn’t 
unstick a// the dirt.” 





Few weeks later: “Goody! Goody! —straw- 
berry ice cream!” 

‘“That’sa treat for you, Sally. You’rea little 
gossip—but I’ve got to thank you for mak- 
ing me change to Fels-Naptha. My washes 
look lots whiter—and I’m delighted!” 


Banish “Tattle-Tale Gray” 
with FELS-NAPTHA SOAP 


Eo gossips are cute—but you wouldn't 
want any grow n-up ZOSsips to sce 
“tattle-tale gray’’ in your clothes. 

So change to Fels-Naptha Soap—it gets 
| clothes gorgeously white—you can count 


| on it! 

For Fels-Naptha is richer soap—anusu- 
ally good golden soap! And there's lots of 
naptha in it, too! When these two cleaners 





get busy, dirt has to let go—ALL OF IT! 

Fels-Naptha is easier on clothes—so 
gentle, so safe—you Can trust your daintiest 
silk undies and stockings to it! It’s kind 
to hands—there’s soothing glycerine in 
every golden bar. 

Try Fels-Naptha in tub, basin or ma- 
chine. Get a supply at your grocer’s today! 
Fels & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. © 1950, rease co. 
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Health— 


through L.xercise 













Canadian Head Office, Ottawa. 


HEN boysand girls play hard they 

use practically every muscle in 

their bodies. They run, jump, bend, 

twist and turn. It is the exercise they 

meed to strengthen their muscles, 

straighten their backs, deepen their 
chests and square their shoulders. 


Youngsters who are taught, as a part of 
their physical education, the other hy- 
gienic habits that have to do with 
posture, diet, cleanliness, fresh air and 
sleep, are bound to build stronger, 
healthier bodies. The pleasure found in 
exercise and in the skill acquired in 
those early years should encourage these 
boysand girls, when they are grown up, 
to continue their physical activity. 


Fathers and mothers can learn from 
their children at play. It is easy, as one 
grows older, to give up exercise at the 
very time when it is needed. Perhaps 
you have forgotten that you require 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., Dept. §-L-35 


Please send me the new publication on Exercise 
prepared by your Bureau of Physical Education. 






exercise to keep your heart and lungs in 
tune, to stimulate circulation, to pre- 
serve a correct posture which aids di- 
gestion and a more active functioning 
of other body organs. 


There are some persons to whom vigor- 
ous exercise might be harmful. But 
unless your doctor has advised against 
your taking reasonable amounts of 
physical exercise, the booklet prepared 
by the Metropolitan's Bureau of Physi- 
cal Education will be helpful in supple- 
menting your normal outdoor activity. 
You will not begrudge the few minutes 
a day given to exercise when you begin 
to get the benefit from it. 


The Metropolitan has sent to policy- 
holders and their neighbors more than 
1,500,000 illustrated Exercise Charts. 
Send the coupon for the 1935 re- 
vised edition of the publication on 
Exercise. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, 
PRESIDENT 
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Prairie Wife 


(Continued from page 29) 





my nearest and lives two miles away. It is 
her first visit, though I have been here a 
year. Her husband is ill and we have a 
phone. 

“T can’t stop,”’ she tells me. ‘Tom is all 
alone and the cows haven’t been watered 
today. Why did you marry a farmer? 
Farmers’ wives aren’t women: they’re just 
animals. And if they aren’t strong animals 
they ought to put them out of the way.” 

She trudges away. She is tall, but very 
thin and frail. 

Another came one day, for a few minutes. 
Their binder had broken down—could she 
phone to town? So few have phones. 

“How do you like the prairies?” she asks. 

“T don’t,” I reply. ‘“The loneliness—” 

“Oh, you'll get used to that,” she tells me. 
“It’s a lonely country but then there’s mil- 
lions of farm wives no better off than us. 
You folks are lucky. You got a good well: 
you ought to see mine! You're not in debt 
either. My sister came to visit me last year 
but she only stayed a day and a half. She 
says to me: “The women here do the men’s 
work. And the men do the horses’ work 
because the horses can’t stand the long 
hours.” I think so too.” 

My neighbor laughed heartily and went 
away. 

I won’t tell you about the harvest—about 
the threshing. What are mere words? And 
you wouldn’t believe me. 

Then, there’s debt. . . for the land, for 
the machinery, for groceries. It’s present in 
the lives of nearly all in one shape or another. 
Payments that must be met. There’s sick- 
ness and crop failures. 

There’s no music, no books, no contact 
with a cultured, leisured world. One can’t 
even window-shop. Dirty, tawdry little 
village stores—and even they are miles 
away. There’s only an aching, bewildered 
body whose strength wanes and waxes, and 
wanes again. Above all, beyond all. 
there’s the loneliness. It’s an ever-present, 
all-pervading thing that both agonizes and 
numbs the soul. Or have farm women souls? 

Gorgeous sunrises flare and flame, paint- 
ing the eastern sky till it glows, reflected, in 
the west. We glance at it dumbly as we 
stumble out. It means the beginning of. 
another day. 

Sunsets! Nowhere in the world such a 
conflagration as this; there’s every color of 
the wide earth glowing there; but we must 
hurry, for all the day’s work is not yet done. 
And its beauty mocks our squalor. 


IN THE spring, summer and fall there’s no 
time for social contact. In the winter there’s 
no chance; it is cold. It’s a struggle to keep 
life alive in our mean, dark little houses; 
it’s a greater one to care for the stock. 

No money, no comfort, no plumbing, not 
even decency or hope, None of these 
things that the rest of the world, though 
suffering, takes for granted. Of course, 
evervone has sufficient and varied food, and 
fruit at least once in a while. Have you ever 
tried to grow fruit where the winters are 
often from forty to sixty below zero? Of 
course they have warm houses and blankets 
and woollen clothes that are serviceable if 
not handsome. 

I don’t think! 

And snow falls and drifts into the side- 
roads, deep, impassable. The thermometer 
is 20 degrees below and a high wind blows. 
It is 30 degrees, then 40 degrees and more, 
for days. It lasts for weeks, months, eons. 

No one comes. No one goes. Windows 
frost over thickly; one cannot see out and 
there is nothing to see except the snow and 
the winter. Someone sits up all night to keep 
a fire going in the dingy old stove. Eerie 
Northern Lights dance, weird and green. 
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The boards or logs in the crude buildings 
crackle and snap in the frost; the wind 
shrieks and moans about the house. 

Colds, sickness, agonizing toothache 
and a travelling dentist will be in the village 
a week from now, perhaps. Childbirth—a 
raging blizzard and the roads impassable. 
The other children, frightened, are sobbing, 
just on the other side of a thin wall. 

I honor the country doctor with all my 
heart. I sympathize with his anxious wife 
as she goes restlessly from the radio to the 
window, and then back to the book she 
cannot quite lose herself in. I know the 
heavy beating of her heart as she goes again 
to the window. But she is one, and at least 
she and her children are physically safe and 
comfortable, with help within call. But we 
are legion—in bare, mean little shacks, cut 
off from safety, from help, from companion- 
ship. 

We don’t yearn for travel, excitement, 
nights of pleasure and dancing; for far 
countries, mansions and slothful ease. No. 
But for comfortable little homes, four or 
five rooms, with flower-sprigged curtains at 
the windows and clean, bright little rugs on 


the floors. And pretty dishes, even if they. 


are cheap ones, instead of clumsy durable 
crockery. A garden with flowers, too, as well 
as vegetables and a lawn. There’s no time 
now, you know, to sit on the lawn or look 
at the flowers if we could have them, even. 
Time! time to laugh with and love our babies 
—time to brush our hair. 

And plumbing. It may sound ludicrous 
to you, who have always had it: to us it is a 
tragedy. Baths in the washtub, in draughty 
shacks with insecure privacy. And the 
children’s little bodies turn purple ana blue 
and goose-fleshy even though we hurry to 
dry them. The wells freeze in the winter and 
fires must be built to thaw them. If we 
haven’t mittens we put socks on our hands 
so they won't freeze to the sticky pump- 
handle. It takes so long—and it is so cold. 
Many have to gather snow and melt it. 


GRAIN COUNTRY! Spring comes and 
an eighteen-hour day is not long enough. 
The men and women toil on. Day after 
day, fighting time, drought, grasshoppers, 
gophers, hail, rust, and a body that rebels. 
And always, there’s debt. 

Most of us are patient: some of the men 
drink. 

There are millions of farm wives. No one 
hears of us, no one knows of us. Living drab, 
bewildered, blind little lives. Tired, infini- 
tesimal specks of misery, separated from 
each other by toil, by miles, by winter. 

We meet sometimes. Usually on those 
rare occasions when the teams aren’t too 
tired, and we hitch up to the double wagon 
and go to the village for supplies with a 
precious store of eggs and butter to barter. 

Some of the more elevated have planks 
for seats, some even have hoary old demo- 
crats. A number just sit in the straw in the 
bottom of the wagon. The most elevated of 
all go rattling by in an ancient car, when 
they have gas, oil, tires and a license, all at 
the same time. If anyone ever wonders 
where the oldest cars go, I can tell them. 

We exchange news, perhaps in the village 
store; perhaps either shivering or sweltering 
on the dingy street corners. Stark, sordid, 
unprintable bits of news, many of them. 

We talk hopefully about the crops, anxi- 
ously about the weather, and intimately 
about our aches and ailments. It’s the only 
medicine they get. 

Sometimes we are happy. Someone has 
got married. Tom got a fair price for his 
hogs. Maybe we'll get a good price for the 
grain and be able to meet the payments. 
Payments are household pets. You see, we 
all have them. 

Sometimes it’s just sad. ‘‘Mary lost her 
baby—she was all alone. Her first, you 
know, and she wasn’t just sure when. She 
was lying there when the men got home from 
work. Mrs. Graham says Mary’ll live but 
she doesn’t seem to care whether she does or 
not. Cries, and says it’s too lonely without 
even the baby coming to keep her company.” 

“Wasn't that terrible about Sally Watson? 
Oh, haven't you heard? She's dead. She 
tried to--you know well, maybe it was 
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MotTHER — HERE'S OUR 


The snapshots you'll want Tomorrow 
you must take Today 


Something to look at, something to show, something to 


o 
keep. The miles of separation disappear... Be sure of your 
snapshots—any camera 1s a better camera when loaded with 
Kodak Verichrome Film. Your pictures will be more pre- 
cious than ever. Always use Verichrome... Canadian Kodak 


Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario. 
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|covy. He sat there, suave and inscrutable, 


TRAVE L staring at the fire, and she wondered what 
he might be thinking of. Taverner looked 


tired and distressed, and she felt a great 
é compassion for him. She knew how much 
his legal career meant to him, at how much 
cost he had achieved its beginnings and 
| what he dreamed it was to lead him to. And 


'he had risked, perhaps had lost, it all to help 


|her on what since Donovan was dead had 
T a cd O U GH proved a wild-goose chase, and which at 
best was no more to him than an adventure 
|born of high-flown and unreasonably altru- 


CANADA’S ROCKEES * 3°: 
And to give him in return for such a 
™ 


sacrifice she had no more than friendship. 













































'~ = Come! Thrill to the call of the That was a hard thing for him, she felt; a 
mountains. Peaks that rival the poor return for his devotion. The sure 
Alps . . . magnificent Mt. Robson consciousness that she had never told him 
... Jasper National Park and that she returned his love, nor given him any 
Jasper Park Lodge. Ride trail— a to assume that she might marry him, 
climb—hike—motor through broad ¢ id nothing to allay the distress she felt. 

: , Exhausted as she was, she slept like a log, 
valley: s—golf on a championship to be awakened by Jack with a steaming cup 
course — swim — fish for speckled of coffee. Kurlov was up and organizing 
and rainbow trout. energetically the search for Martin. “We'll 


split up and go in parallel with the ridge. 
Mr. Taverner, you’re the least experienced, 
you take the crest, then you can’t get lost. 


Follow the Triangle Tour of British 
Columbia—-from Jasper through ranges 
of towering mountains to Vancouver and 


Victoria, by boat —on sheltered fjords of Miss Cameron, you go with Skuli midway 
the famous Inside Passage to Prince down. He’s as crafty as a wolf and he’ll soon 
Rupert — See Indian Villages, curious {read what happened to the lad. I'll go take 
totems, and again the glorious Rockies the bottom. . .” 

to Jasper. At dusk, after an uneventful day, they 
Include in your itinerary one of the S.S. were gathered round the fire: ‘‘Well,”” Kurlov 
“Prince Robert” 11-day cruises, from, was saying, ‘“‘yousayon the first day’s search 
Vancouver to Alaska, ‘America’s Last you found no tracks at all. He must be 
Frontier.” Enjoy sailing Oe ‘dead; what other explanation can there be? 
waters of the North Pacific. See mighty | He may have fallen and staked himself on a 


Taku Glacier and interesting ports of call . : ; 
—Ketchikan, Wrangell, Sitka, Juneau, | snag it has been known to happen; he 
Skagway —reminiscent of the gold rush might have been carrying a big deer and his 
days of ’98. heart gone from overstrain, and—had you 
thought of this, Miss Cameron—those last 
three shots you heard might have been his 
signal of distress before he died. A wounded 


And on the cross-Canada route of Cana- 
dian National’s Continental Limited—is 
beautiful Minaki, in the lakeland country 





of North Western Ontario. Stop at this {buck might possibly have gored him, or he 
delightful summer resort. Or vacation might have fallen on his rifle, running in 
in the highlands of Ontario, Romantic after getting it with that first shot. That 
Quebec or the picturesque Maritimes. ' would account for two shots. Then the three 

later ones in quick succession might have 


Write or call at any Canadian National 





office for illustrated booklets and informa- been his last attempt to attract attention. 
tion. Low summer fares. I’m sorry, but it seems clear enough to me. 
There was a big snow that night and it has 
ct Jasper Golf Week and drifted high. Till the snow goes, fifty men 
Red : Totem Pole Tournament might hunt a month and not stumble on the 
ail ee. S 1-7 inchosiv body in a drift. It’s tough on you, lady, but 
PA cpt. s-/ imcumsive you know you have to have the breaks.” 
3 | There was a lump in her throat. That was 






Martin’s slogan: you have to have the 
breaks. 

So convincingly had Kurlov talked that it 
was with difficulty she reassured herself that 
Martin was alive, and with no difficulty at 
all that she played the part of a bereaved 
wife-to-be, finally admitting that there was 
nothing to be done but go on searching in the 
| futile hope of finding something. 

But Kurlov soothingly dissuaded her from 
that. 

“It’s too bad altogether for you, but at 
that it might be worse. Seems to me you've 
had a break, having your friend from Mont- 
real drop in like this to see you through.” He 
gave her a knowing look which she resented. 
“He must like you a lot to go that big.” 

Swallowing her resentment, she smiled at 
Taverner: ‘Yes, Jack. It has helped enor- 
mously, having you come like this. I do— 
| appreciate 7° 
| ‘There was nothing else for me to do. I 
should have come in the first place. But 
somehow it didn’t seem to soak in what you 
were tackling. As soon as you had gone, 






Stopover at 
Jasper Park Lodge 


747 50 


Including room ond meals 
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Open June 23-Sept. 15 
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WHEN YOUTH WENT TO WAR 
A sensational article from Vera Brittain, author of the best-seller 
"Testament of Youth.'' Miss Brittain, probably the foremost inter- 
—_) preter of youth and its problems today says: 
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though, I realized and it gnawed and gnawed 
at me. Then I got a feeling that you needed 
me and I couldn’t stick it any longer and ! 
up and came. And you were, weren’t you?” 

She nodded. ‘I was needing help, desper- 
ately. And the whole thing’s been for no- 
thing, Jack. Mr. Kurlov told me when we 
met before that this man Donovan is dead.”’ 

Kurlov broke in: ‘‘But I’ve news for you 
on that, Miss Cameron. I. should have told 
you long before but this business of Marty 
put everything out of my head. Because you 
mentioned Donovan, when I got back to 
Nelson I brought up his name; and I learned 
that last vear’s talk about his death had 
been only rumor. I’m almost sure he’s alive. 
There was a man at Nelson said he spoke to 
him this fall in at Hay Lake.” 

This was startling and most unexpected 
news. So distracted had she been about 
Martin that the object of her presence in the 
country had lost her attention. Now this 
came back in full reality. 

Taverner said: ‘‘Well, there’s nothing 
more here that we can do, is there? As far 
as I can see we might as well get on to 
Nelson. We might get help from there. I 
I’m still hoping Yorke’s all right. You do 
believe that I--I mean, I never dreamed- 
He stopped and bit his lip and gazed at her 
in unfeigned distress that moved her in- 
stantly to concern and sympathy. 

She reached out and squeezed his arm: “Of 
course, Jack. You were not to know. I’m 
sorry about—you know what I mean. But 
one can’t control these things, you know.”’ 

He nodded slowly, looked up and caught 
the hard, black eyes of Kurlov. 

“Well,’”’ he said; “‘we'll rest at Nelson for a 
bit and do what we can, and then we might 
as well get on and find this Donovan. You'll 
be wanting to do that as soon as you can, 
won’t you, Evorie?”’ 

“Of course. It’s what I came for.” 

The thought that she might vet fulfill her 
mission stirred anew the memory of an old 
man’s dying words, and their poignance and 
the pleading which they seemed to hold took 
life in her consciousness again. 

Kurlov said: “If you’re going to hunt for 
Hughie Donovan you'll need someone bush- 
wise with you. I'd like to look that country 
over and could kill the two birds with one 
stone and go along with you. Skuli and I 
would bring two teams and you could travel 
in proper comfort. How’d that suit you?” 

He was leaning forward, his bright eyes, 
now so startlingly like his senile father’s up 
in Dawson, fixed on her ingratiatingly. He 
licked his scarlet lips and smiled, and sud- 
denly she disliked him more than anything 
on earth and drew back involuntarily. 

Taverner said: ‘‘That’s nice of you, 
Kurlov, very nice. We'll be glad, I’m sure, 
if it isn’t out of your way too much.” His 
face looked drawn and most unhappy. 

Kurlov inclined his head. ‘It is going to 
be a pleasure, Mr. Taverner, I do assure you, 
a great, great pleasure...” 

They broke camp next day at dawn and 
mushed hard for Nelson, where they arrived 
at dusk. Evorie had not realized she had 
been quite so close. As soon as they were in, 
with relief in her heart at the imminence of 
help and sympathy, she hurried to the 
barracks of the Mounted Police. They were 
dark and the door locked. 

At the store she was told that the corporal 
and both troopers were away on patrol and 
no one knew when they would be back. This 
was too much. She had counted on this 
succor. Nothing to do but wait. 

Continued on page 36 











"There has never, | suppose, been any period in which the attitude 
of youth to peace and war matters more, than this insecure present." 
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This will be widely discussed. Don't miss it in June Chatelaine. 














ig trouble is, so many women 
think their daily bath protects 
them. They do not stop to think that 
soap and water can only wash away 
traces of past underarm perspiration. 
It cannot protect them for the hours 
to come. 

The only way to be safe for the 
whole day is to make underarm per- 
spiration odor impossible by special 
care of the underarms, 

The quick, easy, sure way to give 
this care is with Mum. Just half a 
minute is all it takes! 

You can use Mum any time—even 
after dressing. For it’s harmless to 
clothing. And it’s so soothing to the 





skin, you can use it right after 
shaving the underarms. 


Remember, this dainty deodorant 
cream prevents any trace of un- 
pleasant underarm odor without 
preventing perspiration itself, 


Be safe all day, every day. The 
Mum habit will doit! Bristol-Myers 
Company of Canada Ltd., 1239 
Benoit Street, Montreal. 


SANITARY NAPKIN USE 


Mum is such a 
comfort for this 
use! No more need 
to worry about 
‘ 4) this old, old cause 
of unpleasantness. 
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MUM TAKES THE ODOR 
OUT OF PERSPIRATION 


| But Kurlov said that if he was to go in 
with them they must start at once. The 
time at his disposal would not admit delay, 
so reluctantly she allowed herself to be 
persuaded to leave for Hay Lake, the last 
stage of what had seemed a well-nigh futile 
quest to give to the unknown Donovan, Rod 
Cameron’s last message. She left with the 
factor a note for the corporal and next day 
they started... 


THEY HAD been travelling four days, first 
up the headwaters of the Nelson and then on 
a faint trail through the rolling timber, when 
toward dark the forest thinned and the 
ground sloped to the broad white levels of a 
considerable lake. Night was descending. 

Skuli, driving Kurlov’s cariole in the lead, 
turned round and pointed: ‘‘Yoost round 
the firs’ point, lady,’’ he assured her. 

Taverner. driving her own team, said 
behind her. ‘‘Trail’s end, Evorie. Skuli 
said we'd be in by dusk, darling.” 

She hardly heard his endearment, filled 
abruptly as she was with unexpected feeling. 

A strong nostalgia gripped her, which the 
sense of chaste and ageless beauty in the 

|landscape served but to sharpen. ‘“‘Trail’s 
|end,” Jack had said behind her; trail’s end it 
| was, she thought. Not the end of the puny 
journey which she knew that he had meant, 
| but of that infinitely longer, harder and more 
{glamorous trail which Rod Cameron had 
trodden and which had not ended on his 
deathbed. Hugh Donovan was round that 
bend and Cameron's last message would 
reach its destination. Old Rod's indomitable 
will had given life to this one last effort; and 
'she felt a pang of pride that there had been 
| blood of his own blood to keep that effort 
vital when his heart had ceased to beat. 

| She had not crawled on hands and knees 
as he had said he would be glad to do to give 
rest to his soul, but she almost had. As the 
bearer of the dying message of the “King of 
Canada” she had herself twice been close to 
death, and as her aid upon this quest a man 
might yet have lost his life. The thought 
brought back with rending poignance the 
awareness of her situaticn. Afterward, she 
thought, after she had brought Red Cam- 
eron’s last words to his cld-time comrade, 
| Donovan. What then? ‘‘Tis better to have 
loved and lost . . .”” Afterward it might be 
hers to learn how much cf truth there may 
be in that threadbare wisecrack. 

The sky was clear and_ steely-blue, 
gemmed with infinities of stars, before the 
cape was turned and on a slepe ending a 
sharp indentation showed the yellow square 
cf lighted windows. As they cleared the 
point there broke out the bay of tethered 
sleigh dogs, to which their own replied with 
mournful chorus. Skirting the shore they 
|climbed the bank beside a crazy jetty, and 
as they slid into the level clearing the cabin 
door flew open and a cracked and petulant 
voice was raised to call down curses on the 
rioting malamutes. 

At sight of the two strange teams a slight, 
bent figure black against the snow limped 
toward them and wheezed breathlessly. 

“Howdy, you fellers, howdy. Them 

blasted dogs drownded out your bells or I'd 
been out before. Niver rains but she danged 
well pours. Don’t often get visitors here and 
that’s a fact, an’ here comes four of ye on 
top of what I got already. Why, if that ain’t 
a woman. Lady, I sure am honored. Hev I 
been cussin’ much? I asks yore pardon. 
Come up, come up, The men c’n tend the 
dawgs. I ain’t got much to offer but what 
there is yore shcrely welcom’ to.” With 
'garrulity undammed the ancient man pro- 
pelled her up the slope toward the shack. 
‘Please to go in. I'll soon have supper ready. 
| | got some deer meat and a beaver-tail, an’ I 
slap up a bannock that won’t clog your ribs 
none.” 

She stepped into a fair-sized shack lit by a 
swinging lamp. A red-hot box-stove roared 
close to the door; along the far wall were 
two wooden bunks, there was a table in the 
centre, a few neat shelves for stores and 
utensils. A naked place but warm and clean. 

As she went in, a man stood up, a tall, 
slender man with smooth and amber-colored 
hair, grey eyes, cherubic countenance, and a 

|jacket with the two gold chevrons of a 
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corporal on the sleeves. On one of the bunks 
lay another “‘mountie,”’ still, on his back, his 
face wrapped in heavy bandages and his 
hands similarly swathed. 

“Didn't I say she niver rains but she 
danged well pours? Here’s Corpril O’Grady’s 
pardner went through the ice with a team 
yes'day an’ jest git here in time to save his 
life—that’s two visitors, and here come four 
more a’ whoopin’ in. Six, by golly, all here at 
one time with old Hughie. Well. good job I 
got the grub, that's all. Sometimes I ain't 
But vore welcome, ma'‘am, yore shorely 
welcome.” 

Evorie regarded with the most lively 
interest the man who now closed the door 
and bustled shakily into the shack, a senile 
man, bent and emaciated, in mukluks, 
greasy woollen trousers and a shirt of faded 
red-checked mackinaw crossed by suspen- 
ders. His face was almost obscured by 
tobacco-stained whiskers, from which jutted 
out a thin beaked nose, with above it two 
eyes of rheumy blue regarding her in birdlike 
fashion. 

So this was Donovan, who in the roaring 
days of ’98 had been fierce and strong and 
whose pardon Roderick Cameron, whom 
men had called the ‘‘King of Canada,’’ would 
have crawled on hands and knees to beg. 

“Set down, set down,” he wheezed. 
“Corpril, you ain’t in barracks now. Git the 
lady up that bench and help her git her furs 
off, can’t ye?” 

With a smile the tall, slim corporal shook 
hands, saying in a delightful voice and 
cultured accents: “Sorry! Hughie sets 
standards of behavior that are pretty high 
for mere policemen.”” In the smile that they 
exchanged appeared the confidence of com- 
plete understanding. This was a man, she 
felt, whose values were her own. 

The door opened now and Taverner and 
Kurlov entered. 

At sight of the policeman they stopped in 
their tracks; then Kurlov came on with 
assurance, 

“Why, hullo, Izzy,” said the corporal 

Kurlovy waved his hand in salutation, 
opening his coonskin coat, ‘Hullo yoursell, 
O’Grady, they told us you and Jimmy were 
in here somewhere.”” Then, indicating the 
sick man on the bunk: ‘“‘What’s wrong with 
Jimmy, you been in trouble?” 

“‘We were coming out from the Steen and 
he cut in too close to the foot of Beaver 
Rapids and went through the ice. I think 
he'll be all right though, by and by, except 
for needing some new hide.”’ 

The corporal looked enquiringly at 
Taverner, and Kurlov said: “‘Oh, pardon me. 
Mr. Taverner, meet Corporal O’Grady. He's 
in charge at Nelson.’’ The two men, start- 
lingly alike as to physical type, shook hands. 

The shack seemed very full of men and 
Evorie, rather ill at ease, sat down quietly 
with her back to the table. This was not the 
time to do what she had come for, not the 
time at all. The occasion must be very 
different from this. She must have Donovan 
alone. Her mission must be carried out in 
private, with dignity, as it would have been 
if her grandfather himself had come to per- 
form it. Later she would have the oppor- 
tunity. So she sat in silence watching, 
listening to Kurlov and the corporal’s talk of 
the news that travelsso mysteriously through 
apparently empty bush. 

Taverner stood by the wall, one foot on a 
box and his mitts in his hand. She thought 
how thoroughly handsome he was in the 
informal clothing, his lean jaw and fine 
profile gilded by the yellow lamplight and 
sharp against the smoke-grimed wall. 

Presently the door opened and Skuli 
entered, halting in the doorway till the old 
man called: “Come in, come in. There's 
allus room for one more man. You git them 
malamutes all fed? Ef you want dog-feed, 
there’s a big cache right down on the water- 
line. 

“Lots grub ay got,” Skuli grunted and 
drew close to the fire. The door behind him 
opened and a third C.M.P. constable stood 
there. The corporal remarked to Skuli: “I 
arrest you for wilful murder, and I have to 
warn you that anything you say may be 
used in evidence against you.” 

To be Continued 
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Get on a friendly footing with water, both inside and out. 

Accompany the first with a cheertul expression even unto 

the sixth daily glass; and the second with a bland, lathery 
soap and a roughish washcloth. Taken copiously, between meals, 
not with them, water purifies the blood, thereby clearing the way 
for the kind of complexion you crave. Used externally with soap, 
it not only cleanses the skin but stimulates it also; that is why a 
rough washcloth is recommended. Few skins react unfavorably 
to a pure soap, but if yours is the supersensitive kind, try washing 
with almond meal, oatmeal or bran instead, using the palms of 
the hands instead of the washcloth. 


Cosmetic skin is due to nothing else but improper cleans- 

ing—not enough time spent removing the make-up you 

applied so carefully a few hours ago. The pores become 
clogged, the skin muddy, blackheads appear—and there you are 
with anything but a springlike face. If you use both cleansing 
cream as well as soap and water you'll be certain your face is 
clean, because the cleansing cream sinks deeply down into the 
pores, dislodging the accumulation of dirt laid there. Cleansing 
cream or cold cream—use whichever you please—first; soap and 
water afterward. And in between a careful removal of the cream 
with soft tissues. Lines, when they come, run downward; there- 
fore your hand movements when applying and removing cream 
are always upward. 


The young woman in the photograph is shown applying 

skin tonic with a pad of absorbent cotton. Note care- 

fully: she does it every day after cleansing her face. The 
reason? In order to stimulate the circulation of the blood and 
send it coursing strongly through the skin, thus not merely giving 
her an elegant natural color, but also sweeping impurities away 
into the bloodstream. The slightly astringent quality of the skin 
tonic, coupled with the exercise you are giving your skin, does 
things to your pores, so that they learn to contract and withstand 
the temptation to fill up and form blackheads, 


The rubber patter is an effortless “stimulator.” Used 

instead of fingertips to pat on skin tonic, its soft, springy 

pat-pat is just strong enough to give your skin its needful 
exercise. Many women like to use it to pat in their nourishing 
cream also, knowing that the ignorant pulling and pummelling 
which sometimes passes for massage, can do more harm than 
good. At any rate, the patter can be used beautifully to pat 
cream into the forehead where lines are beginning to form wrinkles 
Don’t think, by the way, that because your skin is oily it’s proof 
against lines. Oily skins are sluggish skins and while they may 
not crinkle as easily, the muscles grow limp, the cheeks sag, lines 
and grooves develop unless the proper stimulation wakes it from 
its lethargy. Yes, the oily skin needs bracing massage or patting 
as surely as the dry one, and the more stimulating the tissue 
cream, the better the results. 


There’s nothing else in the world that can look so grate- 
ful for a little consistent attention as a woman’s hair. 
But shimmery, shiny strands require something more 
than a fortnightly shampoo to keep them or make them that way. 
Between shampoos keep your hair and scalp clean and free from 
dust and dandrufflike particles by cleansing with hair tonic. If 
you only do this twice a week, it'll be [Continued on page 40} 
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Pale 


__ her skin 





protected 
by Hollywoods 


Beauty Care 


Doris removes daytime make-up the Hollywood way 





















but thanks to Lux 
Toilet Soap | haven't 
any fear of getting 
Cosmetic Skin 


Berre Davis 


WARNER BROTHERS’ STAR 






Of course | use cosmetics 


‘‘When I undress for bed, I undress 
my face, too! I take day-time make- 
up off thoroughly with Lux Toilet 
Soap, the soap of the screen stars. 

“Then I know I’m not risking 
unattractive Cosmetic Skin. No stale 
cosmetics are left in my pores to 
clog them, enlarge them, cause little 
blemishes or blackheads.” 


Cosmetics Harmless if 
removed this way 
Cosmetics need not harm even 
delicate skin if they are removed 
properly—the Hollywood way. The 
rich, ACTIVE lather of Lux Toilet Soap 







guards against unattractive Cosmetic Skin 


sinks deep into the pores, removes 
every last trace of dust, dirt, stale 
rouge and powder. 

Every time you put on fresh make- 
up during the day ... ALWAYS 
before you go to bed, protect your 
skin by cleansing it thoroughly with 
Lux Toilet Soap. Then you can use 
all the cosmetics you want but still 
keep your skin marvelously soft and 
smooth. 


You too can afford 
this gentle care 


846 out of 857 English and Hollywood 
stars use this safe, pure soap to guard 
their million dollar complexions. Yet, 
Lux Toilet Soapis now so economical 
everyone can afford to use it regularly. 

Try Lux Toilet Soap yourself to- 
night. It will help you, no matter 
what type of skin you have... dry, 
oily or the “‘in-between”’ kind. 
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FOLLOW THE NEW 
VOGUE FOR MATCHING LIPS AND FINGER TIPS 
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Cutex gives you 4 Harmonizing 
Lipsticks aud Nail Polishes 


HERE’S no longer any excuse for going 
around with one shade of red on your 
fingernails and a clashing color on your lips. 


Cutex has worked out a complete range 
of harmonizing polishes and _ lipsticks. 
Knough to go with every kind of skin and 
every color dress in your wardrobe! 


No fuss or trouble for you. You simply 
pick your polish from these lovely Cutex 
shades .. . Natural, Rose, Mauve, Coral, 
Cardinal and Ruby ... and then ask for the 
corresponding Cutex Lipstick. It will match 
or tone in perfectly. And you'll look twice 


as lovely in your new ensemble! 
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You'll find the new 
Cutex Lipsticks are 
grand quality. 
They’ re just the right 
smooth 





consistency 
and creamy without 

being greasy. Permanent, but not a bit 
And they go on beautifully and 
A set of them will solve all vour 


drying. 
stay on. 
lipstick problems for a year. 

Half the price, too! 
You usually have to pay more to get things just right. 
But the new Cutex Lipsticks cost only 75¢.—just half 
the usual price! You can easily afford to have one 


for each shade of nail polish you wear. 





Start today to match up your lips and nail tips, and see 
if it isn’t nicer. You'll look and feel better dressed at 
once. At your favorite store—Cutex Liquid Polish— 
Créme or Clear—35¢. a bottle ; and the new matching 
Cutex Lipsticks, only 75¢. a stick. 


NorTHAM WarreEN, Montreal, New York, Paris 


Your favorite shade of 
Cutex Liguid Polish 
and sample of Cutex 
Lipstick, together with 
3 other manicure essen- 





tials... for 14¢. 


Northam Warren Limited, Dept. 5T-5 
P.O. Box 2320, Montreal, Canada 


1 enclose 144. for the new Cutex Manicure Set which ineludes one 
le of polish, together with sample of matehing lipstick, as checked 


Cardinal 0 


‘ 
Natural 0 


Made in Canada 














Dor a Rptal-Soft shin 


& You must cleanse your skin, naturally. But you must be just 
as careful not to dry it. You know what a drought would do 
to the lily fields in Bermuda. And your skin is living tissue too. Gentle 
dews, sparkling south-sea sunshine, soft south winds, are nature's 
beauty treatment for the lilies of the field. Elizabeth Arden's three 
beauty requisites are equally simple, natural, elemental. 
THE ARDENA CLEANSING CREAM, light as dew, is liquefying 
instead of drying, so that it leaves your complexion lily-white but soft 
too, because, instead of parching, it quenches thirsty pores. 
THEN THE ARDENA SKIN TONIC tones and stimulates as gently 
and effectively as sparkling sunlight, bringing a glow of natural color 
and a clear, almost translucent, freshness. 


FINALLY, THE ARDENA VELVA CREAM, soothing as the south 


wind, refines the texture of your skin to nature’s own petal-smoothness. 


FAREWELL TO AGE. 
Ardena Cleansing Cream . $1.10 to $6 
Ardena Skin Tonic . . 95c to $15 
Ardena Velva Cream . . $1.10 to $6 
Send for Elizabeth Arden’s latest booklet, 
“Beauty for the Busy Woman”, 


aheth Apdon 


YORK 





* 
691 FIFTH AVENUE+ NEW 


TORONTO: ELIZABETH ARDEN OF CANADA, LTD, 


London: Elizabeth Arden Ltd. Paris: Elizabeth Arden S.A. 
Berlin: Elizabeth Arden G.m.b.H. Rome: Elizabeth Arden S.A.I. 
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worth while. Part your hair into separate 
strands and with a small pad of absorbent 
cotton, or with the fingertips, apply your 
hair tonic along the length of the partings. 
VI : directly on the bloodstream which 

feeds the hair. Naturally, then, if 


the circulation, either through illness or 


The health of your hair depends 
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Cleanliness —-vitality—lustre. The 
Vii final contribution to hair beauty is 

"brushing. Not any old brush will 
do. It’s well worth investing in the right 
kind, which should have long. flexible bris- 
tles. Brush the hair up from the nape of the 
neck and from the hairline of the brow with 
long sweeping strokes which reach right 
through to the scalp, and with a twist of the 


wrist pass cleanly through the length of the 
hair. If your hairdresser murmurs distract- 
edly, don’t listen to him. Your wave will 
look twice as attractive if the hair itself is 
gleaming and buoyant with well-being. Cer- 
tainly, brushing does upset the wave to an 
extent, but nobody wants stiffly outlined 
waves anyway. And you can keep the gentle 
undulation of your coiffure intact by care- 
fully pressing the wave back in after brush- 
ing, using perhaps a waving lotion if re- 
quired, and protecting it overnight with a 
net cap, some of which are very charming to 
look at. 


through seasonal debility, becomes sluggish, 
your hair speedily advertises the fact. That’s 
why scalp massage is so important. It 
stimulates, it loosens, it causes the tiny oil 
glands to lubricate the scalp—neither more 
nor less than they should. After you’ve 
applied your hair tonic—or rather, whether 
you apply it or not—prop your elbows on 
your dressing table, and using your thumb 
as a firm pivot, rotate your scalp with the 
flat cushions of your fingers or with the 
cushions of your palms. Feel it loosen and 
tingle with renewed vitality, and watch the 
lights creep back into your hair with the 
summer’s sun. 
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No. 4076 


CHARM . «x 


“if you want to be quite certain that your frock will please masculine eyes, dress 


| it with a collar. Not a collar that is all in one with the frock itself, but a frilly, 


feminine, organdie one, or a crisply tailored pique one. It seems that these small 
niceties are charged with a special masculine appeal. Men like their fastidious- 
ness, their note of sharp contrast against a dark background, their trick of 
emphasizing the feminine qualities of their wearer. And women — practical 
creatures — like them for their useful ability to turn an old dress into a new one, 


Take the four collars sketched, as an example. There's the cowl collar, which is 
reminiscent of a cowboy's neckerchief, plus a certain dignity that goes with 
slim-lined atternoon frocks. Then there's the frilly, shirred one, and the semi- 
Bertha one, which cuts into a straight sailor-square at the back — these for 
regenerating your year-old summer frocks. And finally, there's the classic tailored 
V with cuffs of starched linen, charming to wear with so many frocks, and especi- 
ally attractive for business dresses. Thrifty sewers will be interested to know 
that all four styles are contained in one pattern, which, being a Chatelaine 
Pattern, is available for only fifteen cents. The number is 4076. 


The Elizabethan ruffle is an unusual way of reviving the sort of frock you wear to 
‘go out" in of an evening. It is made by simply boxpleating three or four layers 
ot tulle or organdie — really exactly like a Pierrot's ruffle. Cuffs can be made 
in the same way, catching them closely to the wrist in the middle, so that they 
frill both up the arm and over the wrist. 

Then there's gingham. Gingham collars on a plain white or pastel-colored frock 
are delighttully little-girlish. Gingham gloves, too, with a flower to match, make 
exciting accents to summer clothes. 


Try them for yourself this summer — and test their appeal! 
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A true confession story from actual life that is a chal- 


lenge to every woman who believes that the shadow 


of approaching age is wholly a question of biethdays. 


free Convalescent Home for the homeless. 

I had read in a daily paper an account of 
a young man who, having been discharged 
from the hospital, walked all day vainly 
seeking a lodging. At night, he staggered 
into the furnace room of a hotel, and saying 
to the stoker, ‘Pal, I’m all in,”’ he lay on the 
floor and died. I resolved that not another 
young man would die while convalescing, 
because no provision had been made to meet 
his need. The free Convalescent Home was 
the product of that resolution. 

I visited the members of a prominent real 
state firm in the city who owned a building 
which had been built for hospital purposes, 
but which, at that time, was unoccupied. 
As their initial contribution to the work of 
housing our convalescing poor, these gentle- 
men offered the building free of rent for two 
years. Three weeks from that day, the 
Home was formally opened. 

I appealed to every well-known merchant 
in the city for the necessary household fur- 
nishings, and met with the most generous 
response. Other business firms were gener- 
ous contributors. A city dairy contributed 
the milk, free of cost; a bakery supplied 
free bread; butchers provided the meat; 
grocers gave groceries: coal dealers gave 
coal, and farmers contributed vegetables. 
Physicians and nurses offered gratuitous 
services when required. In a short time 
our twenty-two beds were occupied, and a 
comfortable, home-like atmosphere was 
created. 

The reflex influence of caring for others in 
need enabled me to overcome personal sor- 
rows, and helped me to keep young. 


At Fifty-Eight 


At fifty-eight I began an extended study 
of astronomy. 

What could the stars mean to a grey- 
haired woman the greater part of whose life 
was in the past? They meant an ever-wid- 
ening horizon; the thrill of discovery; the 
buoyancy of fellowship with strange worlds, 
and youth instead of age. 

I began a study of the heavens during a 
sojourn in the Rocky Mountains. One 
night, in a desire to locate the red star, 
Antares, I drew on a pair of rubber boots; 
took a walking stick in one hand and a lan- 
tern in the other, and tramped to the top of 
a low mountain, in the moonless night, 
alone. My husband was amuscd at the idea 
of carrying a lantern to find a star. I found 
Antares shining in his beauty low in the 
southern sky. 


by IDA EMMA BAKER 


Never having seen the Lion rise, I took 
my seat one winter night at an east window, 
determined to remain there until the con- 
stellation was visible. At one o'clock in the 
morning, I saw the stars that form that 
group looming big and bright over the 
mountain. I was so overjoyed that I called 
loudly: ‘Oh, the Lion! the Lion!’ A deep 
voice called from the bedroom: 

“Nonsense! go to bed; there are no lions 
in these mountains.” 

I made a map of the constellations and 
tacked it on the south wall of our rustic 
living room. To cut several hundred stars 
from a piece of colored sateen, was, of itself, 
no small task. To sew these stars on a back, 
ground of similar material was a more 
serious undertaking. When the map was 
finished, I discovered that I had turned the 
heavens upside down, and all my constella- 
tions were topsy-turvy. The ripping of 
innumerable threads, the replacing of the | 
stars and sewing them on again was a 
nerve-wracking task. However, in time the 
map was finished, and subsequently did 
good service in illustrating my simple talks 
on the heavens given at various points 
across the continent. 


At Sixty 

At sixty I superintended an Evangelical 
and Economic Mission in a far-west city. 

Contacts with the men and women of | 
seventeen nationalities afforded large oppor- | 
tunity of heart-to-heart fellowship, and the | 
sharing of burdens incident to life in a new 
land. I stood as mediator between the 
alien and the harshness of municipal authori- 
ties. I assisted the former in acquiring a 
difficult language; in adopting new manners | 
and customs; in solving economic problems, | 
and in establishing Christian ideals. Absor- 
bed in these activities, I found introspection 
impossible, and the passing of the years 
made no impression on my soul. 

Then, too, there were the children; the 
bright, frolicsome, untamed children. They 
tugged at my skirts; they held my hands; 
they climbed to my neck, and called me 
“Mother.”” When the Reaper took one of 
them away, I kissed the still, white brow, 
and felt the pulsating of the old-time mother 
love, and the welling of old-time mother 
tears. The mother’s sorrow was mine, and 
I was again a young mother. 

{Continu d on page 47} 


I’ve always known my skin was sensi- 
tive. That's why, when my _ beauty 
expert said that he, and 20,000 others, 
recommend Palmolive Soap I was a 
little doubtful. Then I thought—well, 
after all, who should know more about 
complexion care. So I took his advice. 


Twice a day I massage Palmolive’s 
creamy lather into the skin of my face, 
throat and shoulders. Then I rinse 
with warm and cold water. And when 
I bathe I give my whole body this 
Palmolive beauty care. 


OLIVE OIL 
Soothes and Beaulifies 


I've found that he wasn’t exaggerating 
a bit when he told me that Palmolive 
made from a secret blend of olive and 
palm oils, was the best beauty treat- 
ment he knew of for my skin. My 
complexion seems to have grown more 
youthful since I’ve used it. 
1 


i} 


Lathers perfectly in 
Hard or Soft Water 


Listen to lovely Gladys Swarthout, celebrated Metropol- 
itan opera star, supported by John Barclay and a cast of 
over 100, including Nat Shilkret’s orchestra. A full hour 


of glorious melody. 


N. B. C. network — Coast to Coast — Every Tuesday — 


10 te 11 $.. £..20.. I, 


PALMOLIVE BEAUTY BOX THEATRE 
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must give you 
brighter teeth! 


a 


OR DOUBLE YOUR MONEY BACK |. 





Brush your teeth with Colgate’s twice a day un- 
til you have used one tube. Then, if your teeth 






are not cleaner, whiter than before, return the 
empty tube to Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., Ltd., |=) 





Toronto, Ont. We will send you twice its cost. 

















Too good to be true, people said when we first 
made this offer. But thousands have learned 
since that one tube of Colgate’s will make 
teeth cleaner and brighter than ordinary tooth- 
astes. The reason is simply this—COLGATE’S 
DOUBLE CLEANSING ACTION. 


FIRST: Colgate’s penetrates into every tiny crevice. 
Cleans your teeth thoroughly. 


SECOND: It polishes your teeth—with the same safe 
ingredient most dentists use. 


And Colgate’s peppermint flavour keeps your 
breath sweet and fresh. 


Accept this sincere offer. Let one tube of Colgate’s 
rove how much. brighter, more attractive your smile 
will be when your teeth are white. 


a 


‘Wadd 





The same guar- 

antee applies to 
Colgate’s Dental 
Powder which has 
the same double 
cleansing action. 


“COLGATE’S” 


ON DENTAL CREAM IS 
LIKE "STERLING" ON SILVER 
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“As lon as | am occu ied with a task that demands 
g I 


physical energy, mental concentration and spiritual 


devotion, in spile of years, | shall not grow old” 


AMONG THE students under my instruc- 
tion, is a twelve-year-old boy whose great- 
grandmother I taught fifty-six years ago. 
Being ‘‘of a great age,” and still active in 
professional life, I am frequently asked the 
secret of keeping young. It was my birth- 
day. At the close of her lesson, a young 
matron asked: 

“Mrs. Baker, how old are you?” 

“TI have reached the Psalmist’s limit,”’ I 


| replied. 


“Is that true? Why, my mother is sixty 


years old, and she is sitting in an easy chair, 


DQ: 


waiting for the end.” 

This little dialogue has suggested to me 
that possibly other women might be glad to 
know how to keep young. The answer comes 
out of the experiences of a long life. 

During the earlier period of motherhood, 
I made no conscious effort to keep young; 
nione was needed. The touch of baby fingers 
on my cheeks; the laughter of childish 
voices in my ears; the strength of youth, 
and the loveliness of maidenhocd around me, 
formed an irresistible force against the 
approach of age. However, the day came 
when the last birdling flew from the nest— 
a sweet, heart-rending day, and from that 
day the gaunt shadow of age hovered over 
my soul. 

Conscious that I was shorn of the resis- 
ting forces of motherhood, I called into 
action all the powers of my womanhood, 
and determined to keep young by always 
attempting something new. 


At Fifty 


At the age of fifty, I began to ride horse- 
back. 

We were spending a long vacation in the 
Rocky Mountains. I saw my husband leap 
to the saddle, and ride away. Should I 
stand, lonely, in the doorway of the shack, 
and grow old, or should I buy a pony, fol- 


| low the trail to the golden sunset, and keep 


young? I bought the pony. My natural 


| fear of a horse was a serious hindrance to 


my progress in learning to ride. However, I 
was helped to overcome this obstacle by my 
husband’s repeated assurance that I was 
quite able to keep my saddle, and that my 
horse was no more anxious to be hurt than 
I was. 

A victory was scored when I had sum- 
moned courage to ride alone in the quiet 
valley. Then followed the thrill of dismount- 
ing to pick a few wild flowers, and to answer 
the call of birds, and the triumph of re- 


mounting with no other assistance than that 
afforded by a pine log. Before the summer 
had passed, I was sufficiently brave to fol- 
low the long, lonely trail into the heart of 
the pine-covered mountains, and there, in 
the ‘“‘womb of desolation,” I became young 
again. 

Returning with my husband to our duties 
as senior teachers in the Central Collegiate, 
Calgary, I found our colleagues preparing 
for a morning ride across the prairies. 
Would I go with them? The invitation was 
entirely of courtesy, with no expectation 
whatever of my acceptance. However, I 
joined the party and the Saturday morning 
rides became an interesting feature of our 
school life. Whatever my mirror may have 
reflected at that time, when I gave rein to 
my pony, and rode into the wind, no younger 
heart than mine beat in that party. 


At Fifty-Five 


At fifty-five I directed a bureau of volun- 
tary nursing. 

The city of Calgary was struggling to 
house an overflowing population. Winter 
illnesses were prevalent, and there was much 
suffering among the poorer people. Profes- 
sional nurses were so much in demand, that 
many of the poor, crowded in very limited 
quarters, were left without attention. In 
the hope of meeting this situation, I con- 
ceived the idea of operating a bureau of 
voluntary nursing, and issued an appeal for 
helpers. Half a hundred intelligent, capa- 
ble women responded. In the performance 
of the task before me, I experienced the 
thrill of youth. 

Carrying their baskets of delicacies for 
the sick, also parcels of bedding and cloth- 
ing, our helpers entered every cottage and 
rooming house where sufferers were unat- 
tended. They gave household assistance to 
women too weak to overtake their tasks; 
they watched through the night beside those 
whose need was the greatest; they trans- 
ferred emergency cases to the hospital, and 
took the children to their homes and cared 
for them. 

It was a comparatively easy task to sit at 
my telephone receiving calls for help, and 
directing the activities of an army of heroic 
women. The toil and the sacrifice were 
theirs; theirs be the honor. 


At Fifty-Seven 


At fifty-seven, while teaching in the 
Central Collegiate, Calgary, I founded a 
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Tailored by men for women'' — a slogan that is being lived up to by many of the | 
man-tailored suits. We have to hand it to them, girls. Those men do things with | 
shoulders and lapels that really make a suit. So take their offerings and say 


“Thank you,” for the man-tailored suit is catching hold in a big way. 


“Dollar prints are coming our way again, and look like large silver dollars on 


really 





black or navy grounds. Being seen in many chiffon dresses and suits, and will 
look better on those nobly proportioned lasses who stand five feet eight inches in 


their stocking feet. 
wo 


The "Taffeta Twister’ is the name of a new blouse that is easy to get in and out 
ot, and looks very gay while being worn. You slip it over your head and tie it 
around your waist, and there you are. 


Pockets are an important trimming feature of many of the newer dresses. Cart 
ridge pleated ones, quilted taffeta ones, and some pockets are covered with 
tiny buttons, to match the large buttons that appear elsewhere on the frock. 


Patent leather posies to perch on your coat or suit lapels are very, very good. 


Poppies are favored at the moment. 
s 


Saw a gorgeous nightie that you'd love. Made of fine silk crépe, with a self-ruffle | 


around the hem, and rows and rows of Val lace on the bodice. Backless, too, 
and every bit as smart as an evening dress. One of those Regency" creations. 


@ 


Printed sillk negligées are more popular than ever, and are very crisp and pretty. 
Made of washable crépes, many of them have capes and sashes of contrasting, 
solid color. 


Below—The Clark Gable back on a man- 
tailored suit... the new cartridge treat- 
ment of the all-important pockets, and a 
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7 women out of 10 write Me... 


FASHION SHORTS | Lhose 3 Kotex features 


“Three exclusive features solve 
three important problems 
every woman faces. I explain 
them to you here because there 
is no other place for you to 
learn about them.” 


Ota Uther 


Author of ‘‘ Marjorie May's 12th Birthday." 


CAN'T CHAFE 


See how the W ondersoft Kotex sides 
are cushioned in downy cotton. 
Millions call this the greatest comfort 
invention ever, to completely end 
chafing —Wondersoft comfort! Only 
the sides have this skillful cushioning 
the centre of the pad is left free 
to absorb, and the special Kotex filler 
is actually 5 times as absorbent as 

cotton! 


CAN'T FAIL 


If moisture is allowed to concentrate 
it may lead toaccidents. Sosee how the 
center layer of Kotex is“channeled ?” 
That’s called the “Equalizer.” The 
channels distribute moisture evenly 
along the length of the pad. That’s 
why Wondersoft Kotex gives longer- 
lasting security. 


opened my 


eyes” 





























trio of the new frilly neckpieces, which 
says Kay Murphy, are good man-baits. 











CANT SHOW 


You’ve often been self-conscious 
about tell-tale wrinkleswhen wearing 
clinging gowns. Here you see how 
Wondersoft Kotex prevents them. 
At first, Kotex ends were rounded. 
Experience provedthat wasn’tenough, 
yet it’s all that many napkins offer. 
ow Kotex ends are tapered and 
compressed by an exclusive patented 
method, making the pad form fitting, 
inconspicuous, 








way they’re made or in results they give. 
For only genuine Wondersoft Kotex 
offers the 3 exclusive advantagesI explain 
on this page. With Kotex now Costing 
sO Nsdleaed aiedad so much, there’s reall 

no economy in buying any other kind. 


WONDERSOFT 
KOTEX 


Try the new deodorant powder discovery... 

QUEST, for Personal Daintiness, Available where- 

ever Kotex is sold. Sponsored by the makers of 
Kotex. 


I’ve always felt that the real facts on this 
intimate subject were withheld from 
women. So here I present information 
every woman should know. I realize that 
most sanitary napkins look pretty much 
alike. Yet they aren’t alike either in the 
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“Rough Dry Skin is caused by .. KAY MURPHY’S 


dead surface cells... they can 


easily be melted away” 


Dermatologist explains how Skin Softener 
brings out Smooth Fresh Skin! 





AVE sun and wind made your skin 

harsh —dry—leathery? Has its 

sagh, clear color already faded to a 
, dingy hue? 

It is perfectly natural for this condi- 
tion to develop because hot sun and 
wind dry out the skin so quickly. When 
dried-out cells gather on the skin, it 
becomes harsh and rough. Its own 
fresh color is concealed. It looks drab 
and old. 

Dermatologists call this outer layer 
of dried particles keratin. They say it 
can actually be melted away and the 
new, smooth skin, all aglow with fresh 
color, immediately brought out. 


What happens to Dried-Out Cells 


A leading dermatologist explains it 
in this way: **The cells on the sur- 
face of the skin are constantly drying. 
It is therefore necessary to quicken 
the shedding of these dried-out cells 
with a keratolytic cream. 

**‘When vanishing cream is applied, 
its keratolytic action melts away 
these harsh, dry particles. Then the 
fresh, smooth skin beneath appears.” 


This cream also preserves the mois- 


Dead surface cells make 
skin rough...dry...dull 


(LEFT) 

Miss Nancy Morgan, a charming 
member of the internationally 
known family, says: “I can see 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream smooth 
my skin in one application.” 


Harsh, dead surface cells 
melted away ...the skin 


looks smooth... glowing 





ture in the skin from too-rapid evapora- 
tion and thus prevents dryness and 
roughness. 

Smooth Pond’s Vanishing Cream on 
your face, neck, arms, hands, every 
night after cleansing. It’s a non-greasy 
cream — fluffy — fragrant — and germ- 
free. Possessing remarkable keratolytic 
powers—it melts roughness and chap- 
ping in one application. The texture of 
your skin grows finer—smoother. Its 
weathered look disappears; in its place 
comes a youthful dewy freshness. It 
glows with young blushing color. 


Keeps Powder on for Hours 


Pond’s Vanishing Cream not only im- 
proves the skin, but actually flatters it. 
Just a film conceals little blemishes— 
absolutely ends face shine and gives 
the skin a silken finish. 

You'll find, too, that it keeps powder 
fresh and even. Hours after you’ve 
“made up,” your skin still looks fresh, 
inviting, radiant. 

Try Pond’s Vanishing Cream at once. 
Send in this coupon this very day. See 
for yourself what this world-famous 
cream will do for your skin. 


Mail coupon for generous samples 


Pond’s Extract Co. of Canada, Ltd., Dept. V-E 
167 Brock Ave., Toronto, Ont. 


I enclose 10¢ (to cover postage and packing) for 
special tube of Pond’s Vanishing Cream with gen- 
erous samples of 2 other Pond’s Creams and § 
different shades of Pond’s Face Powder. 


Name 


I cence: 


~ Province 





a 
Made in Canada . 
All rignts reserved by Pond's Extract Co. of Canada, Ltd, 


OU'LL be in the pink this spring, for many of the lovelier chiffon evening 
dresses are of this shade. And it will be a grand pal for the navy, too! Navy 
suits and dresses are taking on pink touches with great glee. 





| Violets on your hat, if you want to follow Fifth Avenue. And violet as a color 
is torging ahead in the chiffons, which are probably the most popular afternoon 
and evening materials now floating around. 


e 

| We all know what a Blue Stocking is, but now you have the chance to be a Green 
| Or Yellow, or Pink Stocking, too! Some of the nobler sports dresses — those frilly 
| bouclés of the knitted family — are being matched up with sheer silk stockings 


| the same shade as the dress. 
e 


| 
Bloused backs on new spring coats are a snappy feature of many, and capes — 
that may be deducted from the garment any minute — are swinging along on 


the best of them. 
2 


| The little fur cape is keeping up with the pace it set some time ago, and does 
things for a coat or suit that needs a little of the 1935 spirit. Works overtime, too, 
on afternoon and evening outfits. 


% 





| Quilted or stitched taffeta edges itself on many suits and coats, and taffeta is 
| slated to be a very popular material for summer afternoons and evenings. The 


| quilted taffeta evening wrap, in hip and knee lengths, is taking all comers. 


| Saw a taffeta afternoon suit that was too, too divine. The swagger hip-length 
jacket was lined with sheer crépe in pale pink, that could be turned and worn 
| inside out, if you are out for getting the most out of your clothes. 


i Sketched below is the new “dollar print” 

ms, chiffon, with a huge bow at the waist— 
_—_ very new. The long tassel that features 
many smart knitted costumes and the 
“taffeta twister" that slips over the head, 
ties at the waist... and there you are! 
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A Story from Life 


(Continued from page 43) 





At Seventy 


At seventy I made a bold literary venture. 

One of the prominent book concerns of our 
city had purchased from me a historical 
pageant which I had written, and which had 
be.n presented by two hundred students of 
the Central Collegiate, Calgary, where I was 
teaching. Later, when we needed money for 
a definite liability, I went to the office of this 
publishing house, and, with a measure of 
trepidation, asked for work. 

“What can you do?” the manager en- 
quired. 

“Anything that anybody else can do.” 

“Can you give us a collection of fifteen 





A recent photograph of the author. 


humorous playlets, suitable for High School 
students, and Young People’s societies, to 
be delivered within a fortnight?”’ 

I agreed to furnish the playlets. 

Disposing of my evening meal as quickly 
as possible, I shut myself in my room to 
make a draft of my first playlet. I had 
never written a funny word; indeed I had 
always been of the opinion that I could not 
write anything funny if my life depended on 
the issue. My first effort to do so emphasized 
the seriousness of the situation, and caused 
me genuine distress. I had agreed to furnish 
the playlets, and there was, too, the spectre 


of the financial obligation. While pacing 
the floor in an agitated state of mind, I con- 
ceived something funny, almost a monstros- 
ity in its foolishness; but I embraced the 
wild, silly thing, and proceeded to give it 
form. When I had finished the draft, I laid 


it on my husband's desk. Subsequent bursts 


of laughter from his quarters encouraged 
me to believe that I had been successful in 
my first attempt. This confidence so stimu- 
lated me, that humorous creations followed 
in quick succession. At the end of the time 
limit I returned to the publisher with my 
precious manuscripts. When the manager 
had hastily examined the production, he 
touched his brow, smiled, and without 
question wrote me a cheque. The wheels of 
time turned backward a quarter of a cen- 
tury. 
At Seventy-two 


At seventy-two I made my break into 
aquatic sports. 

We were summering on Lake Simcoe. 
Having lived, during my childhood, on the 
shore of Lake Erie, whose surface is peri- 
odically lashed into fury by cyclonic winds, 
I was unable to conquer my fear of the 
water. I had also been through the harrow- 
ing experience of shipwreck on the Great 
Lakes, and any body of water of invisible 
boundary suggested sinking wrecks and 
watery graves. For this reason, I refused to 
join my family in their numerous boating, 
swimming and fishing excursions. Regret- 
ting this attitude, my husband made me a 
little boat with a pair of light oars. Alone 
in my little boat, with the wind blowing 
my hair, and the spray wetting my face, the 
years were forgotten. Boisterous waters 
and sudden gales had no terror for me; I was 
a girl again. 

The “children” bought me a _ highly- 
colored, abbreviated bathing suit. It was 
a challenge. Should I use it for beach parade 
while the rest played dolphin in the water, 
or should I “boldly venture in?” I ventured 
I confess that at first I seemed much heavier 
than the water. One of my charming 
daughters-in-law encouraged and helped 
me, “Well done, mother! You'll succeed 
yet.” I confess, also, that I cannot swim 
very far; but wait until summer! 


At Seventy-Four 


At seventy-four I learned touch type- 
writing. 

No doubt I am filling a trunk with much 
stuff that no publisher will want, and al- 
though only occasionally an editor is foolish 
enough to take something I write, never- 
theless the writing itself keeps me young. 

As long as I am occupied with a task that 
demands physical energy, mental concen- 
tration, and spiritual devotion, in spite of 
years I shall not grow old. 








Hands That Work 


More harm can be done by faulty mani 
curing and neglected care than by the 
cooking of a dozen dinners or the clean- 
ing of a house. Daily care and weekly 
manicuring are important—but it's how 
to do these things that really prevent 
hands from "telling tales.” 


Bulletin No. 15—''Beautiful Hands''—gives 
you all the information you need on car- 
ing for your hands. Send five cents for it 
to Chatelaine Service Bulletins, 481 Uni- 
versity Avenue, Toronto. 
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does this to you— 


remove it daily as only Pepsodent does— 
the Special Film-Removing Tooth Paste 


ANY dentifrices claim to remove 
film from teeth... . but for that 
duty Pepsodent stands unique. 

For 17 years “removing film” has been 
the prime duty of this special formula. 
Every improvement —and there have 
been many—has been made solely to 
increase its film-removing power. That’s 
why Pepsodent is known to dentists and 
the public alike as the special film-removing 


tooth paste. 
What film is 


Film isa stubborn, gelatin-like mass that 
forms on teeth. It catches bits of food. 
Worse still, it shelters germs which break 
down these food particles to form acids. 
These acids attack tooth enamel and 
cause decay. Therefore, removing film 
should be rule number one in protecting 
lovely teeth. 

Film may combine with minerals in 
saliva to harden into tartar. The sharp, 
jagged edges of these tartar deposits can 
make gums sore and even cause them to 
bleed. 

How to remove film 


In removing film the Pepsodent labor- 
atories have made a great discovery. 


PEPSODENT 


the Special Film-Removing Dentifrice 





A new cleansing and polishing material 
has been developed. As a film-remov- 
ing agent it stands unsurpassed. 


Yet in spite of its high cleansing 
powers this new material is far softer 
than the one most commonly used in 
dentifrices. Being softer, it is especially 
suited for cleansing baby teeth and 
polishing precious tooth enamel. 


And so, in judging a dentifrice, ask 
yourself: Does it remove film? Is it safe? 
These are your dentist's standards.Judged 
by them Pepsodent stands unique. No 
other can give you Pepsodent results. 
Remember that when tempted to save 
pennies on harsh, bargain dentifrices. 


SAVE MONEY! 


Buy Pepsodent in the newand Jarger 
tube. Druggists are selling it ata 
new low price. Now you can’t afford 
to take chances on cheap “bargain” 
brands. It costs no more to insist 


on the special film-removing 
tooth paste. 
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Ee? HOUBIGANT 


A_blossom-smooth face powder that en- 
hances the charm of every woman—fluffs 
on easily and unobtrusively, banishing 
“shine” hour after hour. 


But Dull Finish is more than a perfect 
face powder. It is delicately redolent 
of the emotional perfumes of the famous 
House of Houbigant—Quelques Fleurs 
or Le Parfum Idéal. In six skin-tone 
shades. At department stores and drug 
stores. $1.75, $1.00 and a demi-size 
at 55c. 


3 Houbigant Lipstick Tenace—long lasting; 


intensifies your lips’ natural colour. Four 
truly indelible shades, $1.00. . 


The House of Houbigant has constantly 
perfected and maintained the creations 
which made it the criterion of exacting 
women the World over. 


Since 1775 Perfumers to Royalty and to 
Beautiful Women Everywhere. 








The Bride’s unerring guide 
to chic is KNEE-HIGH 
- « . the newest all-silk 
hosiery for every day and 
evening occasion. 
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Fletiie Nursing 


How to administer medicine 


by 
i / EFFIE L. STEACY, R.N. 
ACL. 


First by mouth. The commonest mode for 
administering drugs. Given in this way they 
act more quickly when the stomach is empty. 

Second by rectum. The fluid to be retained 
should be at a temperature of 100 degrees 
Fahrenheit. About two or three ounces is 
generally used. Greater quantities are used 
by this method. Rectal suppositories are 
also introduced into the rectum by the 
index finger. 

Third by hypodermic. Usually powerful 
drugs of small doses are given by hypo- 
dermic injection. 

Fourth by inhalation. Ether is adminis- 
tered in this way; also several inhalations 


for bronchitis, diphtheria, pneumonia, etc. | 
Fifth by mucous membrane. By droppin | 


them into the eye, various medicines may 
be absorbed by the conjunctival mucous 
membrane; also by nasal, vaginal, urethral 
or rectal douches. 

Sixth by the skin. As ointments, liniments, 
blisters, etc. 


Rules in Giving Medicines 


1. Receive all orders from the attending 
physician. 


2. Always shake the bottle before meas- | 


uring dose. 
3. Generally add a little water to medicine. 


4. Always use graduate for measuring | 


doses whether drams or minims, and never 


under any circumstances guess at the dose. | 


5. In giving fluid medicine shake the 

bottle thoroughly, wipe off the mouth of 
the bottle and pour liquid from the side 
| opposite the label. Have medicines fresh 
‘and clearly labelled. 
| 6. Never give or use a drug of any kind 
| that isn’t labelled. 
. 4 Always read the label outside before 
pouring out the dose, and again before 
giving it. This rule should be strictly 
observed. 

8. Give doctor’s medicine precisely as 
directed. Don’t trust to memory. Write all 
directions down as soon as he leaves. 

9. Never give medicine that has been 
left in a glass. 

10. Don’t ask a patient will she take 
medicine; just prepare and give it to her. 

11. Medicine should be given in exact 
quantities and at intervals ordered. 

12. Never give medicine originally pre- 
scribed for others. The drug it contains 
may be entirely unsuited for her condition 
and prove actually harmful. 


Common Sense With Medicines 


COMMON SENSE should also be com- 
bined with kindness in the sick room. Don’t 
clutter up the room with medicine, glasses | 
and sticky spoons. Be sure to wash each 
glass and spoon immediately after use. 

If possible, have a separate little table 
with a blotting-paper cover on it for medi- 
cines, etc. Keep this table out of sight. 
Medicine for the patient should be kept in 
one group, and external applications such 
as liniments, iodine, alcohol, etc., kept in a 
separate group. Keep all medicines, stim- 
ulants and poisons beyond the reach of 
delirious patients and children. 

Keep capsules, pills and tablets in a dry 
place, as moisture may spoil them. Keep 
ointments and salves securely closed and ina 
dry place. Never interchange tops or covers 
on pill or powder boxes; if they bear direc- 

{Continued on page 48} 





BEAUTY CULTURE COVER 


The hat photographed for the cover of 
Chatelaine's Beauty Culture section is a 
Murza Bell model, which combines a mush- 
room brim with one of the new Kepi 
crowns. It is of navy Liseria straw and the 
flowers in front are made of sequins. 
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| Should hs 
Brunettes Use 

Brunette 

Powder? 


Optical machine gives 
surprising answer 





= 





Over 200 girls’ skin color-analyzed—to 
find the hidden beauty tints now blended 
invisibly in Pond’s powder shades. 


Yes and No! 


Nothing could be more foolish than 
to choose your face powder by the 
color of your hair! Some black hair is 
found with very white skin. Some bru- 
nettes have muddy skin which needs 
to be cleared up. Others are pale. 
Their skin needs to be warmed up. 

With an optical machine, Pond’s 
color-tested the skin of over 200 girls. 
They found that blonde skin owes its 
beauty to hidden notes of brilliant blue 
in it—brunette skin to hidden tints of 
bright green. They blended these tints 
invisibly in the new Pond’s shades. 
Now every girl can find the powder 
to give her skin the“‘life” it lacks. 

If you are dissatisfied with your 
skin, try these new Pond’s ale 

Rose Cream—l\lovely on many clear- 
skinned brunettes 
Brunette— gives a velvety look 
Rose Brunette—brightens dull skin 
Light Cream—lightens the skin 
Test them for the three points impor- 
tant in a face powder—smoothness, 
staying quality and flattering color. ‘ 


5 Different Shades—FREE! 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! j 

(This offer expires July 1, 1935) ‘ 

Pond’s Extract Co. of Canada, Ltd., Dept. PE 
167 Brock Avenue, ‘Toronto, Ontario ‘ 
§ 


Please send me free 5 different shades of Pond’s new 
Powder, enough of each for a 5-day test. 


Name—— — - = = - 


Street ae . 


City Province 


Made in Canada . 
All rights reserved by Pond's Extract Co. of Canada, Ltd, 
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as you got home in the evening, and then we 
were at boarding school, or going to parties. 
We've never really seen you. I suppose,”’ 
she added shyly, “that you and I haven’t 
talked as much as this in our whole lives.” 

“No. And I think we’ve missed some- 
thing.” 

There was a silence. Then Elizabeth said 
thoughtfully: ‘I suppose that most modern 
children—rich ones, as we were—are 
brought up entirely by their mothers. The 
fathers just pay the bills—school and teeth- 
straightening and coming-out-party bills. 
They’re so busy making money that they 
never find out the really important things 
about their children. It isn’t their fault: it’s 
the system. But maybe the last four years 
have changed it.” 

“You mean we’ve learned that there are 
other things besides money.” 

“Yes,” said Elizabeth. Apparently her 
burst of volubility was over, and they sat in 
silence listening to the shrilling of the tree- 
toads. At last she sighed and spoke in a 
different tone: ‘Well, I suppose I'd better 
go back and take care of the ushers.”’ 

“But good heavens, Liz, what about this 

this wedding business? It’s a farce—or a 
tragedy 

‘Nell still loves Johnny. She’s a for-ever- 
and-ever sort of person.” 

“Then why hasn’t she tried to see him 
once in these four years?” 

“Because,” said Elizabeth slowly, ‘‘she 
was hurt too much. By Johnny, and mother, 
and most of all by you. She was very young 
and sensitive, you see, and she trusted you. 
So, afterward, she tried to close all that side 
of herself off—the Johnny side, and the side 
that loved you; to shut it all away so she 
wouldn’t be hurt any more. She’s unhappy 
now, of course, and she'll go on being un- 
happy. but what can we do about it? She'll 
probably be less miserable in time. And she'll 
have enough to eat, which she might not 
have had with Johnny.” 

‘We just proved a minute ago that money 
wasn’t everything.” 

Elizabeth got up, brushing the grass from 
her skirts. ‘‘Well, it’s something,’’ she said 
cheerfully. ‘‘Let’s go down.” 

“T'll come in a minute. 
what’s become of Johnny?” 

“I think he lived in Paris for a while. But 
when I was writing notes for Nell the other 
day I found a clipping in her desk about an 


Do you know 











exhibition of his in town, at the Durant 
Gallery, I think it was, this week or next 
week or some time. He must be getting on.” 
Sounds from the house interrupted her, 
doors opening, voices on the terrace. ‘‘Here’s 
the mob. You don’t want them all up here 
—J]'ll go down.” 

As she went off, Adams thought: “A 
moment ago she was weeping over her 
sister’s fate and now she trips happily off to 
manage the whole wedding party. Women 
are amazing. She’s got it all off her mind 
now, and on mine. But that’s where it 
ought to be.” 


HE RELIT his pipe and leaned back against 
the tree, going over what Elizabeth had 
said. She was right; he had tried to become a 
different kind of person. He had been untrue 
to himself, turning into a moneymaker for 
the sake of his family. And in sending 
Johnny Rowland away he had betrayed 
Nell, who was part of himself, his best self. 
And tomorrow, when he gave her away, he 
was betraying her again. He had failed her 
once, and he was failing her a second time. 

He remembered Elizabeth’s last words: 
“But what can we do about it?” and smiled. 
How unoriginal women were! He sat on in 
the orchard, so intent on his thoughts that 
he did not hear the voices that were drown- 
ing out the small night sounds. Then, stiff 
from sitting on the damp grass, he got up 
and went down the hill and into the house. 

“Tom!” Helen swooped down on him. 
Her square, handsome face was flushed and 
anxious, but every hair of her grey coiffure 
was in place. “Tom, you forgot to get the 
detectives for tonight. You forgot. Oh, how 
could you? You know how dangerous it is 
out here-—four houses in Westchester have 
been robbed in a month, and with all these 
expensive presents—”’ 

“T’ll call them up now.” 

“T did, but they can’t send anyone on 
such short notice—” 

“Nonsense! Try another agency.” He 
tried to pass, but Spencer King, tall and 
solid and smooth-haired, waylaid him. 

“Just a minute, sir. I think your secretary 
made a mistake about our reservations. We 
were to have the suite de luxe on the 
Monarch 

“I know,” Adams said. ‘“They’re holding 
it. They sent the wrong receipts, or what- 
ever you call them. Give them to me and I'll 
have them changed in the morning.” 

At last he gained the telephone closet. But 
he did not call a detective agency. He 
managed, after some delay, to get hold of 
the night watchman at the Durant Gallery. 
When, after another call or two, he emerged, 
he caught up his coat and a tweed cap and, 
moving quietly, left the house by a side 
door. By the garage clock he saw that it 
was half past eleven. He backed the big car 
out cautiously, then sent it rushing down the 
driveway. Anyone who saw him would 
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Woodbury’s Germ-free Cold 
Cream guards against Blemish 
and Dryness in hot weather 


ow can you be sure of a lovely 
H skin for the happy summer days 
ahead? Use Woodbury’s Cold 
Cream. It’s so soothing and cooling 
to your taut, hot cheeks! And gets 
the dirt out so thoroughly. 


Moreover, Woodbury’s Cold 
Cream has two unique properties 
you'll find in no other cream. By 
staying germ-free as long as it lasts, 
it helps prevent blemishes, most of 
which are tiny germ-infections. 





And it actively works to overcome 
Dryness. A wonderful new ingredi- 
ent in this cream—Element 576— 
works upon your skin much as vita- 
mins in foods work upon your body. 
It rouses sluggish skin glands to do 
their work more vigorously. 


Woodbury’s Germ-free 
Facial Cream 

is a lovely finishing cream to hold 
your powder smoothly, to guard 
against sun and wind burn—and 
against blemishes, too. 

Both Creams, 50¢, 25¢ and 15¢ in 
jars, 25¢, 10¢ in tubes. Mail the cou- 
pon for Woodbury’s“ LovelinessKit.” 






Avoid imitations. Look for the head and signature, 
Sohn H: Woodbury, Lid, on all Woodbury products. 


t et eile Se 


Clhoodbary GERM-FREE BEAUTY CREAMS 


e Send Today for Four Woodbury Aids to Loveliness 


Enclosed find 10¢. Send me Woodbury’s “‘Loveliness Kit’ containing a guest-size cake of Facial Soap, generous tubes 





of Germ-free Cold and Facial Creams, and 6 packets of Facial Powder —one of each of the six shades. 


John H. Woodbury, Ltd., Dept. 718, Perth, Ontario. 
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This exquisite powder clings 


averts that tragic sequel CPP 


we 


HE beauty that makes beholders breath- 
less... The beauty that’s unhampered 
by Clogged Pores! You'll find it now in a 
face powder prepared by skin scientists. 


Woodbury’s Facial Powder is based on 
the scientific knowledge that no com- 
plexion can be lastingly lovely unless the 
pores are left free to breathe. Woodbury’s 
averts the tragic sequel of Clogged Pores. 
It stays on the outer surface of your skin. 
Prove this for yourself by making the test 
described at the right. 


Woodbury’s clings for hours, too. Its tex- 
ture is smooth, and even. Its six shades 





Avoid imitations. Look for the head and signature, Doha H Woodbury, £td., on all 
MADE IN 


BREATHING PORES 
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well and 


have the cachet of smart style. Fashion | 


experts selected them—after tests on living 
models. They match the true skin tones. 


Box illustrated, 50c. Also $1.00, 25c¢ and 
15¢ boxes. At toilet goods counters every- 
where. 


MAKE THIS SIMPLE TEST 


Take a pinch of Woodbury’s Facial Powder 
and the same amount of any other face powder 
you like. Spread them on your forearm. Com- 
pare the areas they cover. You'll see that Wood- 
bury’s covers a 60% larger area, which proves 
that it remains on the surface of your skin, does 
not pack down into the pores and clog them. 


Woodbury’s 


FACIAL POWDER 


SEND FOR THESE BEAUTY AIDS! 


Enclosed find 5c for 6 packets of Woodbury’s Facial Powder, 
one of each shade, and a tube of Woodbury’s Germ-free 
Cold Cream, which aids in overcoming Dry Skin. 


John H. Woodbury, Lid., Dept. 518, Perth, Ontario 
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CANADA 


| adults who can swallow pills, 





‘Home Nursing 


(Continued from page 46) 





tions regarding use, dangerous results may 
occur. 


Always keep medicine bottles, boxes, jars 


| or tubes tightly corked or tops securely on. 


| Methods for Covering the Flavor of Medicines 


medicines as 
and to 


IT IS desirable to render 
palatable and pleasant as possible, 


| acminister them at such times and with 


such precautions as shall render their 
retention and action most probable. For 
this is the 
easiest and best mode of taking such reme- 


dies as will go in a small compass. Don’t 
hand pills to the patient. Give her a drink 
of water, then the pill in a spoon, then 


another drink of water. Pills should be 
placed on the tongue, dry. Powders are 
administered the same as pills. 

Oil, such as castor oil should be given 
from a warm glass in a little hot milk, 
coffee; or the best way of covering the 
nauseous flavor is to put a tablespoonful of 
strained orange juice in a wineglass, pour 
the oil in the centre of the juice and add a 
few drops of lemon or orange juice. A piece 
of ice or ice water in the mouth before taking 
oils is a good method; in any case have the 
mouth moist so that the drug will not stick. 
Also when giving sticky medicines, heat the 
spoon or dip it in hot water before pouring 
in medicine, and it will slip easily from the 
spoon. 

In giving Epsom Salts, peppermint water 
almost prevents the nauseous taste. An 
excellent way to take fluid medicines is, 
first, to take a little water to moisten the 
mouth; then the medicine, keeping the 
mouth closed until you commence drinking 
the last drink of water. The taste of the 
medicine will be washed away with the water. 

Give acids and medicines containing iron 
| through a glass tube or straw. Acid corrodes 
the enamel of the teeth and iron colors it. 
When giving medicine to an unconscious 
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patient, drop it far back on the tongue, 
using a small spoon or medicine dropper; 
never a glass, as there is grave danger of 
strangling the patient if large quantity is 
given. The fluid may run to the lungs 
instead of the stomach. 

Cough medicines are generally undiluted. 
Cathartics are sparingly diluted. Arsenics, 
acids, bromides, iodine and iron are well 
diluted or they will irritate the alimentary 
canal. 

Tablets and capsules should be taken 
like pills, placed in the centre of the tongue 
and found at once. The best vehicle for 
children’s powders which contain any heavy 
substance, is sugar moistened a little, or 
honey, syrup and gum. 

Aperients are best taken on an empty 
stomach. Tonics should be taken an hour or 
so before meals, except preparations of iron 
which are generally ordered after meals. 
Emetics are commonly directed to be taken 
in the evening, because after their operation 
the patient can rest. Stimulants, of course, 
may be taken at any time required; opiates 
at bedtime so that their action may not be 
interrupted, unless it be a case of violent 
spasm or pain which calls for instant relief. 

Strong purgatives are best taken in the 
morning; at night they would disturb the 
rest and cause inconvenience. All these are 
but general rules to follow, to which there 
are numerous exceptions. The discreet 
mother or nurse will know when they are to 
be strictly followed and when adhered to. 
In giving medicine the doctor always so 
regulates the intervals between doses that 
the following dose may be taken before the 
effect produced by the tormer is altogether 
effaced. If we do not attend to this rule, the 
effect is that the cure is always commencing 
but never rapidly proceeding. It may, in- 
deed, have no effect at all. 


Giving Medicines to Children 

IF A child is partially unconscious, the 
mouth should be opened slightly and medi- 
cine dropped in with a dropper. Ifa child is 
conscious and cannot be persuaded to take 
medicine, wrap a bath towel about the 
body, confine the arms and hold nose gently. 
When the mouth is open for breathing, 
insert spoon well back in the mouth, empty 
slowly and withdraw. Great care must be 
shown here. Water spilt on the bed may be 
quickly dried, by placing a hot-water bottle, 
full of hot water, between the mattress and 
bedding. 





“JUST COMMON SENSE” 


says HELEN HAYES 


THE LOVELY actress, whose latest screen 
success is Vanessa, finds that her time as 
“first lady of the stage and screen,”’ is so 
limited, she must compress all her activities 
into the fewest possible minutes. 

Yet her face never wears a tightly drawn, 
harried expression, nor do her eyes and 
mouth droop with that look of fatigue so 
often glimpsed on the faces of our own 
acquaintances who have far fewer claims on 
their attention. 

What is the secret of Miss Hayes’s seren- 
ity and composure? Endless beauty care 
and treatment? Hardly, for it seems that 
Miss Hayes spends no more time on her 
toilet than does the average well-groomed 
woman. 

No, for an explanation of her lovely 
frownless brow one must go to the other 
extreme—her feet! For, with her quiet wis- 
dom Miss Hayes found long ago that foot- 
ease is an absolute necessity to the develop- 
ment of serenity, a pleasant personality, and 
lasting beauty. 

A tight or badly fitting shoe can increase 
your age ten years by adding fine lines 
around the eyes or etching deep grooves be- 
tween them. In reverse, a properly-fitting 
shoe will erase those lines, lightening the 
strain put upon the demands of creams and 





lotions. It is only common sense to remove 
the cause of strain before attempting to 
smooth away its evidences from your skin. 

Remember, when next you buy a pair of 
shoes—it’s your face you have to please! 
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Johnny drew a long breath. ‘“I—I can’t 
believe it. But—all right, sir—let’s go.” 


IT WAS half-past two when they left the car 
outside the gate and went quietly up to the 
house, walking on the grass. There was only 
one light upstairs, in the main hall. Nell’s 
room was next to her mother’s, and he 
mustn’t run the risk of Helen’s hearing him. 
He’d better wake Elizabeth. Johnny 
waited in the orchard while he went in the 
side door. Elizabeth, he knew, was in the 
first guest room in the wing. He opened the 
door noiselessly. “Liz,” he whispered. 
“Liz—” 

Someone groped—turned on a light—and 
Nell’s voice said: ‘‘Who—why, father!’ 

“Hush.” He closed the door carefully. 
“‘Where’s Elizabeth?” 

“In my room. I came in here. I couldn’t 
stand any more of mother’s questions.’’ She 
pushed back her cloudy dark hair. ‘‘What 
are you doing up at this hour?” 

“Nell,” he said. His heart was pounding. 
“Johnny Rowland is in the orchard.” 

For a moment he thought she was going to 
cry. Her eyes were enormous. “Oh, no!” 
she whispered. ‘Oh, why did he have to 
come—tonight?”’ 

“He came to ask you something. You 
needn’t see him if you don’t want to. But if 
you do, and if you—well, whatever you 
decide is all right.”’ 

“You mean—” 

“Anything you want,” said Adams 
steadily. “It’s up to you. I'll be in the 
library. If I don’t hear you go out the side 
door in five minutes, I'll know you aren't 
going to see him.” 

He left her staring straight ahead, a light 
deepening in her eyes. In less than three 
minutes the stairs creaked gently, and the 
side door opened and shut. 

He sat in the dark library, listening to all 
the sounds of a sleeping house—the old 
clock that caught its breath, a tap dripping 
somewhere. If only Helen wouldn’t wake up 
and think he was a burglar, stealing the 
wedding presents! For a moment he almost 
laughed aloud. But as the minutes ticked on 
he grew tense. Why didn’t they come? 
What was wrong? 








Then they came tiptoeing in, close to- 
gether. Nell’s arms were around his neck, 
her wet cheek against his. ‘Father — 
father—” 

“Sh—you must hurry, or your mother 
will wake up. Where’s your suitcase?” 

“T’ll get it—Elizabeth won’t hear.”” She 
was gone, a slim ghost flying up the stairs. 

Johnny tried to thank him, but Adams 
said: “I’m only doing something I should 
have done years ago. I’m lucky, Johnny— 
it isn’t often we get a second chance. Here 
are the Bermuda tickets. And the railway 
tickets. Have you got enough money?” 

They stood silently in the dark room, then 
Nell came down dragging a suitcase. She 
looked up at him, her eyes wide and soft in 
the dimness. “It’s like being dead for years 
and then coming alive,” she said. “I can’t 
ever tell you—” 

“Don’t,” said Adams. ‘Time enough 
later. Wire me tomorrow where you are 
and I’ll send you a wedding present.” 

“Darling—’”’ and she was the Nell of four 
years ago—‘‘darling, you’ve given it to me 
already.” 

They were gone. He stood by the window 
and watched the lights of the car swing down 
the road, heard the motor receding into the 
distance and the night sounds surge back 
again, lapping the house in peace. They were 
gone, but he had Nell back again. He had 
Elizabeth, too. She would laugh at him 
tomorrow, and perhaps marvel a little, but 
he could trust her. He had a comfortable 
feeling about Elizabeth—that they were 
friends. 

There was a flush of light in the east. It 
was nearly four. He’d wake Helen if he 
went up to his room now. Better lie down 
on the sofa and try to get some sleep. To- 
morrow would be a bad day—today, rather. 
He stretched out gratefully. Better get some 
sleep before the trouble broke loose—and 
Helen . He hadn’t decided what to say to 
her yet, but it didn’t matter. He thought of 
her fury, and of Spencer King’s blonde, out- 
raged face. And then he forgot them both 
in his own deep satisfaction, thinking of 
those two driving through the spring dawn. 
And then all at once he was asleep. 








CHILD WIFE 


By Katherine Haviland-Taylor 


A thought-provoking novel of modern marriage—of a man and 
his wife who found dreams and reality differed too widely for 


calm acceptance. 


A new book from one of the most popular writers of the day. 
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Sensational “Bite-Test” Exposes 
GRITTY FACE POWDERS! 


"I Dropped the Box, I was so 
Horrified”’, Writes One Woman! 


EHIND many a case of sore and irri- 
tated skin, behind many a case of dry 
and coarse skin, lies gritty face powder! 


That face powder that looks so smooth 
to your eye and feels so smooth to your 
skin, it may be full of grit—tiny, sharp 
particles that are invisible to the eye but 
instantly detectable to the teeth. 


You can’t go on rubbing a gritty face 
powder into your skin without paying for 
it in some way. Maybe some of the blem- 
ishes with which you are wrestling now 
are due to nothing less than a gritty face 
powder. Find out! Ascertain whether the 
powderyouarenowusing is grit-freeornot. 


Make This Telling Test! 


Take a pinch of your powder and place 
it between your front teeth. Bring your 
teeth down on itand grind firmly. If there 
is any trace of grit in the powder it will be 
as instantly detectable as sand in spinach. 


More than a million women have made 
this test in the past year as advised by 
Lady Esther. And thousands of them have 
written in in righteous indignation over 
their findings. One woman was so hor- 
rified, she dropped the powder, box and 
all, on the floor! 

There is one face powder you can be 
sure contains no grit. That is Lady Esther 
Face Powder. But satisfy yourself as to 
that—and at Lady Esther's expense! Your 


name and address will bring you a liberal 
supply of all five shades of Lady Esther 
Face Powder. Put it to the “bite-test”’. 
Let your teeth convince you that it is ab- 
solutely grit-free, the smoothest powder 
ever touched to cheek. 


Make Shade Test, Too! 


When you receive the five shades of Lady 
Esther Face Powder try them all for shade, 
too. Did you know that the wrong shade 
of face powder can make you look five 
to ten years older? 


Ask any stage director. He will tell you 
that one type of woman has to have one 
light while another has to have another 
or else each will look years older. The 
same holds for face powder shades, One 
of five shades is the perfect shade for every 
woman. Lady Esther offers you the five 
shades for you to find out which is the 
one for you! 


Mail the coupon now for the five shades 
of Lady Esther Face Powder. 


(You Can Paste This on Penny Postcard) 


LADY ESTHER, Ltd. 


Toronto 12, Ontario (2-2) 


| 

| 

| 

| I want to make the “bite-test” and the | 
i shade test. Please send meall five shades of | 
j Lady Esther Face Powder postpaidand free. | 
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So sheer and dainty that they cannot 
possibly mar a single beautiful line of your 
smartest frock, Stanfield’s Novasilk Under- 
things are the season’s most appealing inter- 
pretations of the continental vogue for styled 
lingerie. Ask for “Novasilk’’ by name. 


STANFIELD’S LIMITED TRURO, N.S. 


STANFIELD’S 
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| probably think he was an usher taking a 


bridesmaid for a moonlight ride. He smiled 
briefly. This was a more romantic ride, if 
and he pressed the accelerator and sent the 
car flying down the Post Road. 


JOHNY ROWLAND’'S face was taut as he 
stood in the doorway of hisstudio apartment, 
but he spoke courteously. ‘“Won’t you 


| come in, Mr. Adams?” 


“Thank you.” He walked in, his heart 
banging foolishly. Suppose the boy wasn’t 
still—or suppose . He plunged in at 


} once. 


“You're surprised to see me, but not any 


| more than I am at finding myself here. I 


Johnny, I’ve come to apologize. I sent you 
away four years ago as an unsuitable hus- 
band for my daughter. I was wrong, doubly 
so because I didn’t really believe that. I 
took my wife’s objections for my own. You 
went, not because you were weak and easily 
stopped, as some people might think, but 
because you were decent enough to respect 
my judgment about Nell—what I wanted 
for her—and also because you were sensitive 


| and proud. Nell has had four miserable 





years, and you—well, I don’t know about 


| you. All sorts of things may have happened. 
| You may be married; you may be out of love 


with Nell. But tomorrow she is supposed to 
marry a man whom she doesn’t love, and 
whom I, especially now that we meet again 

though I don’t expect you to believe that 

whom I detest. He’s perfectly eligible and 
unspeakably dull, her mother’s choice. And 
Nell has given in because, oh, I suppose 
because we hurt her so that she hasn’t much 
spirit left.” 

Johnny’s eyes had not left his face. The 
boy looked older, but handsomer in his lean 
way, and his eyes were still that intense, 
smoky blue that Adams remembered. They 
were looking through him as if they saw the 
last four years, and saw Nell losing her 
spirit—Nell! 

“Well?” Johnny said tersely. ‘Go on.” 

“‘Now—will you take Nell away tonight? 
Marry her tomorrow, and sail for Bermuda? 
I'll take the responsibility. I'll fix the 
wedding.” 

“Fix it?” Johnny laughed rather hysteri- 
cally. “I’ve read about it in the papers for 
weeks, Fix it!” 

“Wreck it, then. I wrecked Nell’s girlhood 
by not fighting her mother—by being, as 
you said, a typical modern father. The least 
I can do is to try to save it now. I won’t let 
Nell be blamed for anything. But the wed- 
ding doesn’t matter—the only thing that 
matters is what you and Nell want. It’s 
possible—probable, even—that you don’t 
want to marry her now. But, to make it easy 
for you to be honest, I'll tell you that what- 
ever you decide, I won’t let her marry King. 
And if you’re—well, out of it, then I’ve 
simply made a mistake—one of the usual 
parental mistakes that the children pay for,” 
he added grimly. Johnny said slowly: “I’m 
not married. And I’ve never stopped loving 
her.” 

“Then why in heaven’s name didn’t you 
ever come back and try again?” 

“Because, as you say, I was too stupidly 
proud. And because people don’t have their 
portraits painted much nowadays. Oh, I’m 
not exactly broke, but I haven’t made the 
startling financial success I boasted about, 
four years ago.” 

Adams looked at him thoughtfully, seeing 
the lines of strain around his mouth, the new 
maturity in his eyes. “I see,”’ he said. “But 
if I tell you that I don’t care whether Nell’s 
poor or not, and that she doesn’t care either 
—that between you I think you can manage 
to get along, will you come back with me 
now?” 

“Wait a minute. Are you sure that—that 
she loves me? Are you sure she’d do it?” 

“I’m not entirely sure,” said Adams 
honestly. ‘“‘But if you’d seen her trying to 
get through dinner with the bridal party 
tonight, if you could see her face when she 
talks to King or the way she looks when she 
doesn’t think anyone is watching her, you'd 
take a chance and come with me now. But 
it’s up to you. I took a chance, coming in 
here to see you. Will you drive back with me 
to see Nell?” 
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Every DAY, more and more 
women are adopting Norforms as 
the most modern, convenient and sat- 
isfactory form of feminine hygiene. 


Norforms are easy-to-use anti- 
septic suppositories that melt at 
internal body temperature, and spread 
a protective, soothing film over deli- 
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relation to the sense of the thing, but it i 
hard work.”’ I rocked harder and wondered 
how she stood up to it all, copper curls, long 
eyelashes and everything. 

“When your programmes go over so well, 
don’t people often insist on you making a 
personal appearance tour?” I asked, still 
rocking. 

“That is the sad part in radio; the public 
has really to know the artist to enjoy him 
or her. Jack Benny got a mere pittance in 
vaudeville. He was unknown until heard on 
the air, and he now gets about $7,000 a week. 





Farther from the East 





He was going to tell Ruth more about Hal- 
cyon, how she had grown up and all, but he 
decided not to. As Fraser hated bridge, and 
gardening bored Ruth, Jill and John were 
about the only subject they discussed these 
days. 

Jill and John lived in a wretched house 
down the road, with their mother, who 
ironed laundry and waxed floors for the 
neighborhood. The neighborhood said she 
had evidently seen better days. There was 
no sign of a father, and the way their mother 
had looked lately, Ruth thought the children 
might be without anyone pretty soon. 
Heaven knew what would become of them 
then. 

Ruth lit a cigarette and went on with her 
knitting. As he looked at her over his paper, 
Fraser realized how dumpy she had grown 
in the last year or two, and a bit careless 
about herself. Hard to believe she’d been as 
slim as Halcyon in the old days, and pretty, 
too, in a different way. Things, Fraser often 
told himself, might have been different if 
there had been any children of her own, in- 
stead of just kids from down the road. 


THE BIG hill across the fields was higher 
by far than the highest Himalayas in the 
garden, high above the fir woods, and the 
oak trees grew up there all stunted and 
twisted by the sea gales into the shape of 
lopsided umbrellas. In the month since her 
return, Halcyon and Fraser had come here 
often, just as in the old days when dragons 
lived in the great hollow stump, and every 
odd-shaped oak was a devouring monster 
to the little girl from next door. 

From the very top of the big hill they 
could see out across the new-plowed mea 
dows to the gleaming sweep of the Straits 
where a white liner, no bigger than a toy, 
was moving, slowing down toward the Cape 
The wind brought a faint flavor of the sea in 
it, mixed with the smell of young grass and 
steaming black earth. 

For a long time they watched the liner in 
silence. 

Fraser looked at the girl beside him, the 
fine line of her mouth and chin, the curve of 
her throat, her hair blowing out in the wind. 
He wondered what color her hair really was 

not black, not brown either, a kind of 
polished walnut color, with a glint of copper 
where the sun touched it. 

“That choo-choo boat is going to England, 
maybe, or to London,” Jill shouted. She 
was busy gathering bluebells and white lilies 
on the hillside just below them. “I wish I 
was going to London. Um, um. Then I 
could see the Queen, like the pussy-cat in the 
red book.”’ 

“Pussy, pussy!” screamed John with 
enthusiasm, clenching six bluebells in his 
fat little fist, wrinkling his nose and smiling 
that strange smile of his which always made 
Fraser think of an angel. 

‘“That’s just the way you used to talk, 
Halcyon, not so long ago,” Fraser said. 
“And now you've been there—to London, 
and you’ve seen the Queen. I read in the 


| I am sure I have 
something to give them that is up to their 
expectations. Why, people write in and say: 
‘I would like a picture of you, but don’t send 
it unless you are what I think vou are, or 
your announcer says you are.” 

I had rocked myself nearly out of the 
door, when she stood up and concluded with 
a merry smile that ‘“‘the public takes its 
artists so very seriously these days!’ Be- 


I should like to wait unt 


lieving that she would always have an ace 
up her sleeve, I gave up the rocking chair, 
admired her courage and went home. 


papers how you were presented to her in a 
long train and everything.” 

“Four queens and an ex-queen, to be 
exact,’’ Halcyon laughed. ‘‘They were hope- 
lessly civilized, though. Next time I'm going 
to see some wild ones—in the jungle some- 
where.” 

She kept looking out to the Straits. This 
was the first time she’d spoken of going 
away. It gave him a nasty little jolt. He 
looked at her again. Oddly, she made him 
think of a bit of china that used to stand on 
the mantel shelf at home, a tiny figure of a 
girl in a blue shawl and a poke bonnet—a 
rare piece, so fragile and exquisitely molded 
that he and the other kids weren't allowed 
to touch it. Halcyon seemed like that some- 
how. It sounded absurd, but you felt that 
people shouldn’t be allowed to touch her. 

Aiter a while he said: “Halcyon, when 
you came back, the first minute I saw you, 
down by the lily pond, everything fell to 
pieces on me—just like that.” 

“To pieces? What do you mean?” she 
said quickly, and looked at him with a queer 
look. 

“Surelv you see? I mean what a mess I’ve 
made of everything. Why, I had lots of big 
ideas when I was your age, just as you have 
now. Then I got married—had to settle 
down young to grub for a living. Then I 
loaded myself up with property and debts 
and the more I made the more I bought till 
I got control of the company. Then I was 
anchored.”” 

“On. 

“Yes, but I always intended to do some- 
thing else. Remember how we used to talk 
in the old days on the hill here—of voyages 
and adventures and all that?” 

“Yes, I remember, Fraser.” 

“Well, of course, it all sounds ridiculous 
now but, honestly, I meant it then. I always 
intended to do something like that. After 
you'd gone I used to come up here alone 
often, and watch the ships going down the 
Straits there and wish I were going’out with 
them past the Cape. You know, sometimes 
I almost wanted to blubber.”’ 

“But you got over it?’’ she said. 

“Oh, yes, I got over it. We do, you know. 
We get over anything. You see, Ruth was 
satisfied and I went in for becoming a suc- 
Well, I succeeded. I was a glorious 
Look at me—the newspapers call 
me a captain of industry, an eminent citizen, 
a leader of men. Oh, sure, I was a success all 
right.”” 

“Isn't there something in that, though 
in doing things?” 

“Oh, I suppose so. Anyway, that’s what 
happened to me—TI got deep into it, up to 
the neck. I got interested in making things 
go. in building up that plant of ours. Yes, 
there’s something in it, I guess. Men, your 
men, come to depend on you. You can’t let 
go after a while. But it isn’t my line, not 
really. I’ve always known it—inside.” 

“What is your line?’ she said quietly, 
without turning her head. 

“Lord only knows, but not this. I mean, 
years ago, when I was a kid, I used to feel 
things differently—-queer things that you 
can’t give a name to.” 

“Tell me about them, Fraser.” 

‘Well, sometimes up on my uncle’s ranch, 
when we'd ride out in the winter and the 
moon was shining on the snow, I’d feel it. 
Sometimes I’d feel it in the hot summer 
evenings when we'd race across the range at 
a gallop, jumping the irrigation ditches, and 
we could smell the alfalfa, and the sage- 
brush, and the dry clay dust, and the 
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fidence is lost to the woman who 
remains ignorant of these facts 
so vital to her well-being. To 
make these facts available to every 
woman, the makers of “Lysol” 
Disinfectant have prepared a booklet 
on “Feminine Hygiene’, which con- 
tains important statements by three 
eminent women doctors. 
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is the woman whose habits of cleanli- 
ness include a knowledge of feminine 
hygiene. This intimate wa of every 
woman’s toilette is too often neglected, 
through lack ofknowledge of the dainti- 
ness, self-assurance and poise it brings. 

Every modern woman should know 
the facts about feminine hygiene. So 
much of beauty, charm and self-con- 
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appeal and sense of fairness to both men and 
women. In fact, these two personages look 
so much alike and act so much alike that 
people, and especially hotel staffs, are being 
| continually confused. Arlene Jackson says 
| they make her feel like a bounder when she 
won't autograph her own picture with Mary 
Pickford’s name. 

Al Jolson once remarked that if he could 
please sixty per cent of the people he’d be the 
happiest man on earth. We judge Arlene 
Jackson comes well up to that percentage, 
for, I understand, she was the highest wo- 
man in commercial programmes in N.B.C. 
studios last year. That is a real record. She 
has the ability, as well as a gift, of pleasing 
both adults and children, which proves her 
to be a grand guesser of what you like. 

While she has confidence and decision in 
her work, she does not flaunt it. In speaking 
| of a well-known artist she made this state- 
ment. “Real people don’t get heady. They 
are considerate and kind.” And later, when 
I asked her if success would move her trom 
her New York hotel to a swanky apartment, 
she answered, “‘I don’t see why it should. If 
I had twelve chairs with angels’ wings on 
them all, I could only sit on one at a time, 
and I couldn’t have better food if I had 
fish’s eyebrows.”’ She thought seriously fora 
little time and then said wistfully: ‘‘Hon- 
estly, I have practically no time to entertain 
socially. I am coached and I rehearse every 
day as well as go on my programmes. I work 
until ten every night on the arrangements of 
my songs—a herculean job in itself. Then I 
go about to see the best things. It makes a 
big day.”” That is typically Arlene Jackson. 
She quite realizes that a career takes many 
sacrifices and believes “‘the only way to 
climb is bit by bit, hold your own month by 
month, and you will last.’’ She laughed and 
added crisply, “that is, if you are going to 
last at all!” 

Her appeal to women and children may be 
partly from the fact that she keeps what she 
calls the ‘“‘myh, myh”’ out of her voice. She 
doesn’t want to sound seductive. She gets 
seventy-five per cent of her fan mail from 
women, and they often state they like to 
have their children hear her. 

She usually does a child number and 
sounds very like a naughty little boy doing 
it. When I first remember her, she was 
singing and playing her own rippling accom- 
paniment to “I’ve got the Mumps,” at a 
Toronto theatre. She says “Those ga-ga 
things are quite ‘corny’ now,”’ meaning, out, 
finished, done. That was a long time ago, 
just after she had finished her postgraduate 
work at the Conservatory of Music. Elocu- 
tion, dancing and voice, she had taken since 
a child, and*as she remarks, “‘it has all stood 
me in good stead in either stage or radio 
work.” 

She does novelty numbers now, and 
always includes on her programmes ‘A 
rhythmy ballad and a rhythmic number, not 
a sigh or a sob one.”” She is what Edward 
Johnson would term a “rhythmic artist.” 
We need them to offset the wailing. 
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“IT IS the bright things people like.’”’ she 
asserts, ‘perhaps on account of the depres- 
sion. But I don’t think you can do a bright 
thing without feeling bright: it’s too 
artificial.” 

She uses every part of her body when 
singing over the radio, her eyes, her little 
capable hands, her shoulders, her feet. 
Jimmie Wallington once said: “Come and 
see the one girl who does personality work 
and moves every part of her body without 
moving her head from the mike!”” And she 
does. She puts on just as good a show as she 
would on the stage. From that you would 
surmise that she gets wonderful co-operation 
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from the orchestra. You enjoy that without 
knowing it. 
In at a rehearsal one 


day, one 


of the} 


orchestra suggested she should be intro- | 
duced one way; another had a better idea, 


and when it came to one part in her number 
Arlene said, “I don’t want that hum-hum, 
it’s written, I know—I want a va-yump. 
That gives rhythm, a snap and precision.”’ 
Later, she wanted the sticks brought up to 
the mike. The conductor thought it couldn't 
be done as everybody was busily doing 
something. Mr. Reid, one of Canada’s best 
trap players called out, “I can do that. 
Arlene.” He ran up from the back, made 
the five little clacks, darted back again. 
More than funny when it is a rather stoutish. 
middle-aged gentleman, with a corporation 
and his glasses on his nose, doing the leg 
work. Arlene got the effect she wanted and 
the orchestra gave her a great clap. 

While “Pop Goes Your Heart Again” 
sounds as though written for Arlene Jackson, 
she says you can’t do it with a sad look or by 





This photograph of 
Miss Jackson shows 
her remarkable like- 


ness to Canada's 
famous actress, Mary 
Pickford. 


clutching the mike. Next year it may be 
another style. She insists: ‘You have to 
change your style just as you change your 
clothes style. It may be the same material, 
but used differently and given a different 
expression. We change tempo with the times, 
too. Tangos and rumbas are more popular 
now because people -are more conscious ol 
rhythm. They also like the orchestra to play 
a number straight and let the artist oodle 
around with it. To end up the same time is 
an art.’’ She sat up quite straight and looked 
so earnest even though her feet didn’t touch 
the floor. Maybe it was the plain grey crépe 
dress that did it. 

She said¢ ‘People don’t realize how you 
have to study a number. Often you can 
make a popular air first as classic as a 
standard work. Of course, women under- 
stand how a piece of material has to be 
treated right to make a beautiful costume. 
Print can be made up just as well; it depends 
on your personal taste. When we begin 
mixing our materials, as we do in music; 
when we use interpolations, that is still more 
difficult, and actually hard brain work to 
make them come off.’’ I had drawn a rock- 
ing chair by the piano when I went into this 
cosy room, and now found myself after tea 
and cake beginning to rock. ‘‘For instance,” 
she continued brightly, “I sang a beautiful 
ballad and in a legitimate way, ‘My Bath 
Tub Ran Over Again,’ interpolated with 
‘My Eyes Wide Open I was Dreaming of 
You.’ It was funny and there was some 
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build things up around him. That was just 
it. He’d fallen between the two stools. Ruth 
and he had got along all right, but they’d 
never built anything up around them 
nothing but money and possessions. And 
they both knew it. Not worth keeping. 
Well, Ruth would be well looked after and 
wouldn’t care much. 

Just the same, when he came home to tell 
her, he was glad to find that she had gone 
out for the afternoon. Maybe it would be 
easier for them both if they didn’t meet 
again. He sat down to write her a letter. 

On the desk was that snapshot in the sil- 
ver frame that had been taken just outside 
the little stone church the day they were 
married. How preposterous they looked in 
those clothes! But Ruth had been slim like 
Halcyon in those days, and pretty, too, with 
curly yellow hair. He remembered the green 
dress she wore when they went away on the 
train. 

He knew now that he’d been lying to him- 
self about her. Of course Ruth would care. 
She'd laugh over it at her bridge club—but 
she’d care all right. It was a pretty dirty 
trick he was playing her after all these years 
but—-well, the thing was inevitable. There 
was nothing left here to save. If things had 
turned out differently. If there had been 
any kids and all 

Impatiently he threw down the pen. He’d 
write to Ruth from the office and join Hal- 
cyon on the boat just before sailing time. 

He’d decided not to look at the garden 
before he left, knowing that it would be hard, 
but impulsively he strode up the path. Out 
ol the oak woods Jill came running toward 
him, and behind her, John, puffing and very 
red in the face, more like a golden cherub 
than ever. 

“We founded Horace, the turtle,’”’ Jill 
screamed. 

“Turkle,” gasped John, pointing a fat 
finger in the general direction of the north. 

“We put him back in the Metteranean,” 
said Jill, ‘“‘but he keeps crawling out again. 
Why does he always want to go away for?” 

“I don’t know,” Fraser said. “‘People do, 
sometimes. Let’s sit down here.” 

He sat on a flat rock. Jill clambered to his 
right knee, John to his left. 

“Some day,” Jill said, “I’m going away, 
too—a long, long way, to China, maybe, or 
London, on the big choo-choo boat.” 

“‘Choo-choo,”” said John, with the queer 
little smile that always reminded Fraser of 
an angel. 

Yes, they would grow up soon—in a few 
years now. He’d never really thought about 
that before, or how they’d look. Why, ina 
dozen years Jill would be almost like Hal- 
cyon—beautiful, perhaps, dark and tall. 
And John—a husky, big-chested fellow, 
falling in love, probably. He wondered what 
would happen to them both. He’d thought 
of sending them to school later on, giving 
them a real chance. Perhaps he could yet. 
But in his heart he knew this would be the 
last time he’d ever see them. 

“Let's look around a bit,”’ he said. 

They walked up the path, a little grimy 


hand in each of his. There were the Pvyre- | 
nees, where he’d worked all last winter, lug- 
ging big stones up one by one, carrying the 
earth, the special mixture of leaf mold and | 
sand, in an apple box, where no wheelbarrow | 
could go. He'd worn out three apple boxes | 
building the Pyrenees, but it was a good job. | 
Up there on the Himalayas grew the queen 
of the saxifrages, Longifolia, which blooms 
only once, after six years growth. It would 
bloom for the first time this year—too late. 

The Andes—they weren’t half finished 
yet, just a pile of earth and loose rocks. He’d 
planned every hump and hollow, every ter- 
race and ridge on paper, and he’d ordered 
special seeds of rock plants from a dealer in 
Chile. Probably Ruth would have the earth 
and rocks carted away. 

“Hey, look!’ shouted Jill, “there’s Hore 


ace now, climbing out of the Metteranean | 


again!” 

“Look, ’Orace!”’ shouted John, jumping 
up and down. 

Yes, there was old Horace crawling up the 


bank again. You couldn't stop him wander- | 


ing—lonely old Horace, perhaps he was | 


trying to find a mate, too. Well, let him 
wander. It didn’t matter now. 

Suddenly Fraser said: ‘“‘You kids better 
be getting home.” 

“Yes, we got to go home,”’ Jill said, ‘‘be- 
cause my mummy is awfully sick. The doc- 
tor man came.” 

“The doctor, eh?” Fraser said. 
minute.” 

He pulled a hundred-dollar bill out of his 
wallet and folded Jill’s little fist around it 

“Give that to your mummy and—and 
good-by, kids.” 

He knelt down on the ground and hugged 
them tight in his arms until they grunted 
and laughed, and he felt their wet kisses on 
his cheeks. 

“Get along now,” he said roughly and 
pushed them away. 

He didn’t look around to watch them go. 

From the edge of the woods Jill shouted 
back: ‘See you tomorrow or in January.” 

“See you in Jan’ry,” puffed John. 

Fraser was still kneeling on the path. He 
didn’t look around. 


“Wait a 


WHEN HE got to town in the late after 
noon there were still a couple of hours to 
waste before he went on board at sailing 
time. Everything was arranged, all his 
affairs in order. He had only to write Ruth 
and there was no hurry about getting back 
to the office for that. He strolled down the 
street. 

Halcyon would be on board now, waiting 
for him. How exquisite she was—yes, like 
that little china figure on the mantel shelf 
at home, which no one was allowed to touch. 
Jill would be like that some day, perhaps, 
and John a man. Hard to realize. He hoped 
Ruth would be good to the kids. Too bad 
about the Andes. They would have been 
his best piece of work. Probably Ruth 
would have the earth and rocks carted away, 
maybe sell the place altogether. 

He stopped idly before a window where 
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re SO MUCH FAVOUR... 


H™ is Rayon so luxuriously lovely 
... so soft, so gentle to the touch, 
that women who know nice things are 
simply thrilled with it. Yet, its im- 
mense favour is not founded on beauty 
alone. This Rayon meets every re- 
quirement for wear, for fit, for wash- 
ing and ironing because it is “Quality 


Controlled”, Dainty underthings 
bearing the Courtaulds “‘Quality Con- 
trolled” label are made for you from 
Courtaulds Canadian Rayon yarns by 
leading underwear manufacturers. 
Choose them for yourself... you'll 
love their beauty and the faithful 
service they give. 


Courtaulds “Quality Controlled” Label Means 


That every detail from yarn to finished garment conforms to rigid 
quality specifications established for your protection by the Ontario 


Research Foundation. 


That the yarn is Courtaulds, the finest and strongest viscose rayon 
known, assuring fabrics soft in texture and permanently lustrous in 


colouring. 


That fabrics are strength tested .. . firmly and evenly knit... will 
wash perfectly with ordinary precautions and iron at ordinary tem- 


peratures without marking. 


That each garment is correctly sized... cut to full standard measure- 


ments .. 


. expertly tailored and finished. 


COURTAULDS (CANADA) LIMITED —Toronto— Cornwall, Ont.— Montreal 


[-OURTAULDS 


CRULTED FROG 
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DELIGHTED WOMEN SAY 


RAMATICALLY different, beautifully styled . . . Nu- 
Back is the corset women have sought for years. 

For Nu-Bacx controls the figure with a subtle firm- 

ness .. . yet “gives” with every movement. No matter 
what your posture, you are comfortable in Nu-Bacx. 


And Nu-Back cannot “ride-up” 


When you bend, Nu-Back’s famous sliding back lengthens a full two 
inches. Straighten up and it telescopes invisibly back into place, elimin- 
ating “riding up” and “‘yanking down.” No strain on shoulder straps, 
no tugging on garters. Corsets, corselettes, girdles—whatever your pref- 
erence, or figure type, Nu-Bacx will suit your taste and your purse. Ask 
for a Nu-Bacx fitting at any smart shop. 







CAN. PAT 312 612 


TRY-ON 1§ WORTH A THOUSAND WORDS 


a s, 


Sylvia of Hollywood tells how to end figure troubles. Write 
for free book, The Foundation Amazingly Different, describing 
Sylvia’s Hollywood Diet and Exercises. Address Dept. C 


DOMINION CORSET CO. LTD. 
QUEBEC, P.Q. 
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| crickets were all singing—I'd feel it then.” 
ee. 

“Oh, I know how silly all this sounds to 
you, Halcyon, but—well, I can’t put a name 
to it Call it a cosmic urge, or an intimation 
of immortality, or a suppressed desire, or a 
state of mind—anything. It doesn’t matter, 
I mean the feeling that you amount to some- 
thing, that you’re on your own, independent 
and not afraid of anything—a terrific, 
| breathless sort of feeling. Who can describe 
| that kind of thing? But you know.” 

“Yes, I think I know.” 

“You have to do something to get it, 
though, do something and risk something. 
| There must be some danger in it—that’s it, 
danger. It’s being safe that spoils every- 
thing. And I’m safe now, Halcyon; too safe. 
No more cosmic urges or what-nots for me, 
I guess.” 
| “But that garden of yours—isn’t it some- 
| thing like that? A sort of creation?” 
| “I suppose so, in a thin fashion—a substi- 

tute, in a way, but what does it amount to? 
| Still, those crazy mountains and all—you 
|know, they were more than a garden at 
| first. They were like a symbol and a promise. 
I kept telling myself that I’d see the real 
| thing some day. I read about it all in books 
|and studied maps and planned expeditions. 
| But then—oh, well—” 

“Then what, Fraser?” 

| “Oh, it all got lost in the end. Do you 
remember Wordsworth, the poet fellow, had 
something about it, something about ‘the 
youth who farther from the East must 
itravel. . .?’ Inthe Ode, I guess. But after 
|awhile the picture, or whatever it is, fades 
| out on him. Well, it faded out on me. Far- 
| ther from the East, that’s it. You'll find out 
soon enough. But then the kids there, they 
| brought me up with a round turn, made me 
'see what I was really like. And what I’d 
lost.” 








“Yes, and then you came back and com- 

pleted the ruin. The whole business, all my 
| smug little universe, the office and the gar- 

den and everything went smash. I knew 
then what a mess I’d made of it all. It 
wasn’t very nice to find out.” 

“Has the Queen in London really got 
soljers with red coats what will shooten you, 

ibang, bang, if you pick the flowers?” Jill 
' screamed from the hill below them. 

“Yes, soldiers with big fur hats,’’ Fraser 
| shouted back. 

“See, I told you,” Jill screamed to John. 

“Shoot, bang, bang,” John admitted 
grudgingly. 

“He doesn’t know much yet,” Jill bawled. 
“‘He’s only a boy, you know. And some- 
times he drinks his bath water even.” 

“Yes, they’re great, those kids,” Fraser 
said. ““You know, Halcyon, a man can get 
two things out of life—excitement and ad- 
venture and women and all that—romance 
they call it these days. Or he can have a 
home and kids and watch them grow up, sort 
of build things around him. That’s the best 
thing of all, I suppose. Sounds like a book, 
but it’s true. Well, I fell between the two 
| stools.” 

“And so it’s too late to do anything about 
| it?” Halcyon said, still looking out to the 
Straits. 

“Yes, too late. You'll go places, do things, 
just as we used to say. All I’m good for now 
is to be a success.” 

They sat for a long time in silence. The 
liner crawled down the Straits. 

Fraser knew now what he really wanted to 
tell her—not all this stuff he’d been talking 
about, something else altogether. He knew 
now that he had wanted it ever since he saw 
her on the first day by the lily pond—to take 

her in his arms, to go away with her, to for- 
get all his grubbing, third-rate life, break 
with it clean, start out all over again, as he’d 
always planned in the old days. 

It was madness, of course. Why, he was 
almost old enough to be her father. Prob- 
ably she’d laugh at him. She must never 
suspect. He must hang on to that. What a 
fool he was anyway. 

“The choo-choo boat’s almost round the 
point now,” Jill shouted. 

“Choo-choo boat all going ’way,”’ scream- 
ed John, waving his bluebells. 
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IN THE evening Fraser went out into the 
garden. He wanted to be alone, to think this 
thing out, to get hold of himself again. For 
a long time he stood by the lily pond, look- 
ing into the inky black water where the 
moon lay, round and still. The Mediter- 
ranean he had called it, and just behind were 
the unfinished Andes. All that seemed cheap 
and silly now, and humiliating somehow. 
He turned away from the pond with disgust 
and tramped down the path. 

“Halcyon!” 

She was standing with her back to the big 
oak tree, and the moonlight through the 
leaves made a ragged, restless pattern on her 
dress. Her face was hidden in the shadow. 

*‘What’s the matter, child?’’ he said. 

“Nothing. I just came over to see the 
garden in the moonlight.” 

“Yes, it’s rather lovely, isn’t it?” 

He stood beside her and they looked out 
across the rolling sweep of the fields that lay 
like wrinkled velvet under the moon. After 
a while Halcyon said quietly: “I came over, 
Fraser, to say good-by.” 

“Good-by?” + 

“Yes, I’ve sold the place. I’m going away 
again. I’m going to travel, anywhere, 
everywhere.” 

“I see,’”’ he said, and it was as if someone 
else were speaking, in a flat, casual voice. 
“Why didn’t you tell me before?” 

“I tried to, this afternoon but—well, I 
couldn’t somehow.” 

“When do you leave?” His voice still 
sounded steady. Then suddenly the words 
seemed torn out of him: “Oh, Halcyon, you 
can’t go away.” 

“Yes, Fraser I must.” 

“But you don’t understand. I mean 

“That's just it—I do understand, Fraser.”’ 

He tried to see her face, but it was hidden 
in the darkness. 

“You mean you understand—you under- 
stand how I feel about it?” 

“Of course I do, Fraser.” 

After a long pause he said: “I’m sorry. 
I didn’t mean you should ever suspect. I 
never thought such a thing could happen to 
me—really, I didn’t. And I suppose I seem 
nerfectly vile and idiotic to you. It’s all 
pretty funny, I guess. Well, good-by, Hal- 
cyon and—I’m sorry, terribly sorry.” 

“Oh, why, Fraser?” she whispered. “I’m 
glad, so terribly glad, and proud.” 

“Glad?” : 

“Can’t you see, Fraser? Oh, I meant to 
go away without telling you—but it’s no 
use.” 

He must have held her in his arms a long 
time. Absurdly, he was aware of the sound 
of a single frog croaking hoarsely in the 
lily pond, and the sweet, heavy smell of the 
big plum tree’s blossom. 

At last Halcyon said: ‘Now it will be so 
much harder, dearest.” 

“Harder?” 

“To go away.” 

“Go away?” He could feel a sob choking 
in his throat. ‘‘No, no. Youcan’t. You can’t 
go away now.” 

“It’s no good, Fraser. It’s been wonderful 
to know a man like you. There'll never be 
anyone else again. But I can’t stay. It 
would only spoil everything.” 

“All right then.”” He felt a fierce, terrible 
joy sweep over him, just as he used to feel 
it up on the ranch in the old days. “All 
right then. I'll come with you. Chuck all 
this—start over. It’s my chance, can’t you 
see? What I’ve always wanted, what we 
used to plan together—”’ 


FRASER TOLD himself it wouldn’t be 
hard to talk the whole thing out, sensibly, 
with Ruth. Ruth wouldn’t understand it all, 
of course, but she’d take it all right. She’d 
think it was a cheap, middle-aged infatua- 
tion. Never realize that it was something 
else entirely, an escape, a vindication, a kind 
of—well, he was doing at last what he should 
have done in the beginning, what he was 
intended for, instead of this grovelling for 
money, this pottering about in a two-by- 
four garden. 

What was it he’d said to Halcyon? A man 
can get two things out of life—excitement, 
adventure, women and all that, or he can 
have a home and kids and watch them grow, 
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thrust it into an envelope, rang for his 
secretary and told him to deliver it per- 
sonally on the boat. Then he hurried out, 
‘ought the turtle in a cardboard box and 
thrust the smallest of the white terriers, tail 
first, into his coat pocket. 

Ruth came to the door as he mounted the 
steps of his house. She seemed white and 
scared as he hadn’t seen her before. For a 
second he thought she knew. 

“Oh, Fraser,”” she whispered, ‘“‘something 
terrible 

“Not the kids?” he said quickly. 

“No, their mother—dead.” 

“Oh. What’s happened to the kids?” 

“They're here. I brought them here 
right away—they don’t know yet.” 

“That’s right, that’s right,’’ he said. 

The kids were here. Yes, yes, they could 
stay here now. 

“Oh, Ruth,” he said, “‘let’s keep them 
for good.” 

Suddenly Ruth put her arms around him 
and he could see that she was crying. He 
hadn’t seen her cry like this for years 
Ruth who had always been so cold and self- 
possessed and cynical. It gave him a funny 
feeling to see her crying. And he wanted to 
tell her, to explain it all. He wanted to tell 
her he’d always worked for this, that there 
was nothing in the other thing for him, that 
this was the best of all. He wanted to tell 
her how he’d so nearly fallen between the 
two stools, and how they could build some- 


thing up around them now, something worth 
while. 

He wanted to speak to her as in the old 
days, but all he could say was: “It’s going 
to be all right now. It’s going to be all 
right.”” It surprised him to find that he was 
crying a little, too. 

“IT knew you'd come back, Fraser,”’ Ruth 
said. 

So she had known all the time! And 
understood. 

After a long time he said: “I’ve got a 
turtle and a puppy and they’re both wrig- 
gling in my pocket as if they wanted to get 
out.” 

When they’d finished their supper Jill 
carried the puppy and John clutched the 
turtle and they all went through the oak 
woods to the lily pond, to the Mediterran- 
ean. There John dropped the turtle into the 
water with a splash. They watched him 
settle slowly to the bottom until a gust of 
wind clouded the water and they couldn’t 
see him any more. The wind came off the 
sea and had the smell of salt in it, off the 
Straits where the ship would be going now, 
with Halcyon on board. 

“‘Horace’ll stay home now, I guess,’’ said 
Jill. 

“Home now,” said John. 

“‘“Home,”’ said Ruth and looked at Fraser 
with a queer little smile. 

As they went down the path Fraser 
stopped and looked at the pile of rocks that 
he would build into the Andes. 


Strange Foods from Other Lands 


FOOD HAS always, will always, and must 
always interest us. If we just figured how 
many hours a day we spend sitting at our 
meal table, then calculate it into days for a 
period, say, of ten years we would be more 
than surprised. More so if we added the 
time taken in preparing the food; in fact, 
we would wonder just when we have time 
for recreation even though some of us may 
consider the eating to run in that category. 
It is said, ‘““The way to a man’s heart is 
through his stomach,” and there is probably 
a great deal of truth in this statement. Yet 
I am sure the following dishes would be 
rather a mistake for a newly-wed to try. 

In China many queer tastes and fancies 
still exist. It has generally been conceded 
that rice is the most popular food, but in 
many parts where ducks are plentiful, a dish 
of ducks’ feet is considered a titbit. Then 
for soup, the esculent swallow’s nest is con- 
sidered a most appetizing ingredient. These 
swallows build their singular habitations in 
the sides of almost inaccessible cliffs, so that 
the business of procuring them is a most 
dangerous task. The nature of the jelly- 
like transparent material of which the nests 
are made is not yet known; but this, how- 
ever, makes no difference. These nests are 
found in Java and exported to China where 
they are made into the soup which so pleases 
the Chinese palate. 

These dishes, however, seem quite normal 
compared with a dish of monkey’s brains 
which is very popular in Canton. This weird 
food is considered to be a great treat and is 
often served at banquets. (So please be care- 
ful if you are invited to a banquet in China). 
They are appreciated and enjoyed more 
when they are eaten raw. Can you visualize 
how pleased a man would be after a hard 
day’s work at the office to hear his charming 
wife say: ‘Oh, dear! I have the nicest sur- 
prise in store for you tonight, bird’s nest 
soup with raw monkey brains.”’ Just imag- 
ine his expression. 

China is the only civilized country in the 
world where milk is not used. They do not 
understand the value of it. Everywhere else 
people use the milk of cows, reindeer, goats, 
camels, or of other domestic animals. The 
Hindoos consider the cow sacred. In India 
it is decorated with all kinds of costly orna- 
ments and jewellery and is worshipped as a 


god; harsh punishment is inflicted on the 
unfortunate who kills or injures a cow. As 
we all know, milk is the chief constituent of 
butter, but it might be interesting to know 
that in Kebba, Africa, milk is supplanted 
by the juice extracted from the Shea tree, 
which makes a far richer butter than that 
obtained from cow’s milk. 

Now we shall travel to Alaska. Here the 
Eskimos have a strange winter dish—ice 
cream made from fish oil. The Eskimos 
catch the fish and place them in holes 
heated by rocks; after they have been cooked 
they press out the oil by putting the fish in 
a covered basket and treading on them with 
their hard feet. To make the ice cream, 
snow is melted with sugar, then the oil is 
stirred into the mixture. The refreshment 
is then ready to be served and eaten—by the 
Eskimos. 

Now into Northern Siberia, where the 
natives eat wood stew. The larch tree is 
used for this purpose, for it is practically the 
only tree which grows in that cold climate. 
The thick layers immediately beneath the 
bark are scraped off, the wood is then chop- 
ped fine and mixed with snow. This mixture 
is put in a kettle and boiled, a little fish-roe 
sometimes being added to it, and occasion- 
ally milk or butter. The dish is distinctly 
appetizing and is not by any means starva- 
tion diet. The really puzzling thing is they 
don’t get splinters in their throats; quite an 
accomplishment, I imagine. 

We may wonder at all these dishes and 
rather doubt that they could be eaten and 
relished, yet would it not seem strange to 
them to eat frogs’ legs, tongues, liver and 
innumerable other dishes which to us by 
common use seem in no way out of place? 
We could probably eat many of these strange 
dishes and enjoy them if we were ignorant of 
the ingredients. 

It has been estimated after years of re- 
search that the average man of seventy has 
consumed sixty tons of food during his life- 
time—nearly a ton a year. Rather startling, 
isn’t it? The British, French, Americans and 
Germans are the largest eaters among the 
nations of the world, due to the more vigor- 
ous climate and greater activity of the body 
and brain. This naturally requires a far 
more substantial diet than is necessary in 
warmer climates. 
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Ls every Canaden 
Caman shades 


If the English climate developed the English com- 
plexion—that lovely blend of the tints of cream and 
rose—Yardley for more than a century and a half has 
helped to enhance and protect it. 

Under the trying conditions of modern life you too, who 
admire the fresh flower-like bloom of the English com- 
plexion, should daily know the caressing tenderness of 
Yardley Old English Lavender Soap—‘‘the luxury soap 
of the world,’’ so firm, so long-lasting . . . The double 
purpose of Yardley English Complexion Cream for night 
and day . . . The invisible protection of Yardley Lavender 
English Complexion Powder and how it brings out the 
natural beauty of your skin. 

And —crowning all other enchantments, you have the 
allure of the Yardley Lavender Perfume, ‘“‘the lovable 
fragrance,’’ more favoured than any other perfume... 
favoured of English stage and fashion today and “‘by 
appointment to Her Majesty the Queen.”’ 


Lavender Perfume..............40c to $12.00 


Lavender Complexion Powder ......... 1.10 

Lavender Complexion Cream.......... 1.10 

LAVORO, 5 2 vc cn scess cs Gasvees 35 
(3 cakes a $1.00) 

Vatdiery Compacts: . 6. e icc $1.10 to 2.50 
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LONDON - TORONTO - NEW YORK - PARIS 


By Appointment to 
H. M. The Queen 








Every woman should 





VERY sophisticated woman realizes 
that to be socially acceptable she 
must keep her underarm not only sweet 
but dry. Those who deodorize only —be- 
cause it is easy and quick—soon find out 
to their sorrow that the easy way is not 
the sure way. 


The reason is simple. Creams and sticks 
are not made to stop perspiration. No 
matter how little you perspire—some 
moisture is bound to collect on the arm- 
hole of your dress. And the warmth of 
your body brings out a stale, unpleasant 
odor within a few minutes after you put 
your dress on! 


Although chemists have worked on the 
problem for more than 25 years, no quick, 
easy way has yet been discovered to avoid 
this unpleasantness. 


That is why women who want to be 
sure never to offerid use Liquid Odorono. 


SAFE... ask your physician 


Ask your own physician about Odorono. 
Odorono was developed 23 years ago by a 
physician for use on his hands in operating. 
And medical authorities agree that it has 
no harmful effect on the underarm. Women 
use millions of bottles yearly. It does not 
dry up or injure the pores of the under- 
arm in any way. It merely draws the pores 
together and diverts the underarm per- 


















@ To know the comfort 
of complete underarm 
dryness, mail this cou- 


pon today with 8 cents. Name 


Address 


make this 


Armhole Odor 


‘Test 


No matter how carefully you deodorize 

your underarm—if any dampness collects 

on the armhole of your dress, you will 
always have an unpleasant “armhole odor.” 
Test this by smelling your dress tonight 


spiration to other parts of the body where | 


it can evaporate quickly without becom- 
ing offensive and embarrassing. 


Examine your dress tonight 


If you are not a regular Odorono user, when 
you take off your dress tonight, smell the 
fabric at the armhole. You may be horrified 
when you realize that that is the way you 
smell to anyone who is close to you. 

Once you realize that nothing, not even 
dry cleaning, will completely remove this 
musty smell, you will understand why women 
who try short cuts to daintiness always 
come back to Odorono. In the end, Odorono 
is easier. It ends guesswork and worry sci- 
entifically and safely. 


DORONO comes in two strengths. 
Regular Odorono (Ruby colored) re- 
quires only two applications a week. Instant 
Odorono (Colorless) is for especially sensi- 
tive skin or for hurried use—to be used daily 
or every other day. You will want to have 
both in the house—for night or morning use. 
Make Odorono a serious habit, and you 
will enjoy complete freedom from moisture, 
ruinous and humiliating stains and careless, 
untidy “‘armhole odor.” 

There will be no more fuss and bother 
with shields. Your dresses can fit snugly and 
smartly without causing you one moment 
of worry or self-consciousness. You will al- 
ways feel and be to others exquisite, poised 
—a woman of the world. 

Both kinds of Odorono are on sale at the 
toilet goods counters of all drug and depart- 
ment stores. If you want to know the relief 
and confidence brought by Odorono, send for 
the two samples and leaflet on complete 
underarm dryness offered below. 


CAREFUL WOMEN avoid all 
“armhole odor’’ in their dresses 
by harmlessly closing the pores of 
the underarm with Liquid 
Odorono. Millions of bottles are 
used every year by women who 
insist on being sure. 


RUTH MILLER, The Odorono Co., Inc. 
Dept. 5-Z-5, P. O. Box 2320, Montreal, Canada. 


I enclose 8¢ for generous-sized bottles of both Instant 
Odorono and Regular Odorono and leaflet on com- 
plete underarm dryness. 





MADE IN CANADA 


| 
| 


| All empty, nothing built up around him, no | 
|one to carry on the work he’d started, no | 
| one to understand it even. 


| some tiny white terrier puppies wagged their 


| stubby tails and pressed their black, wet 
| noses against the glass. The kids would 
| have liked one of these fellows— too late 


|now. No, he could tell his secretary to 
buy one and send it out tomorrow. 
Behind the pups he noticed a tin tank full 
of gold fish. There was something round and 
flat among the moss and stones in the bot- | 
tom of the tank. It began to rise slowly to | 
ms surface, emitting bubbles. 
Yes, this turtle was exactly like Horace, 
bes same size and shape, the same green 
markings on the shell. Funny, he'd never 
been able to find a mate for Horace before. | 
He had started to go into the store to buy 
the turtle before he remembered. He turned 
around slowly and walked up the street. 
He walked a long way. He didn’t know 
how long or where, and he didn’t see any- 
one in the crowd. 
Stubbornly he faced the whole thing out. 
The turtle, that was it, the turtle in the 
window. What had a silly turtle in a pet 
shop got to do with it? Nothing—-yet every- 
thing. Somehow it had brought him up with 
a round turn, suddenly forced him to look | 
at everything—at himself; at Halcyon, so | 
young and exquisite; at Ruth, who might | 
have been so different; at his whole mess of 
| a life. 
Yes, it was the turtle. He had wanted to 
| buy the turtle, to take it home to Horace, 
| to Jill and John. Why? When he was just 
going to sail away with Halcyon, to find | 
what he’d wanted all these vears, why had 
he bothered about a dirty little turtle 
tin tank? 








this nonsense down. 
knew he had the answer already 


| 

| 

, : < | 
| He kept on walking, trying to fight all | 
| 


| always been there, really, 
afraid to look at it before. 

He knew now what he wanted, 
always known—not adventure, not pas- 
sion, but something solid, a chance to build 
things around him, kids growing up, some- 
body to carry on after he’d gone. 

That was why he'd stopped to look at the 
turtle, to think about the kids and his gar- | 
den, when he should have been too happy to | 
look at anything, to think of anything but 
Halcyon. Bitterly he told himself he was a 
fool. He should have known from the 
beginning that he was past all that kind of | 
thing. Yes, he wanted something solid, a 
real stake in life, but it was no use. In his | 
great, silent house there would be no one 
but Ruth—knitting, smoking cigarettes, 
playing bridge, and he reading the paper. 


But Halcyon—what about her? 

He kept walking. 

After a while he found himself in his 
office, but he couldn’t remember having 





come here. He sat down at his desk, his | 
head in his hands. A mirror hung on the | 
wall opposite and there he saw himself—so 
old and grey. He turned away and kept his | 
eyes down on his desk. 

He had a letter to write. A letter? Oh, 
yes, a letter to Ruth. To Ruth—that was | 
funny. He heard himself laugh. Quickly he | 
seized a pen and started to write: 


“Little Halcyon, my dearest: 

“TI saw a turtle just now. - This will 
sound idiotic, of course, but you see, 
when I saw the turtle everything be- 
came clear, suddenly, just like that. I 
mean, I saw that I couldn’t go through 
with it. You remember what we said on 
the hill that day, something about the 
youth who farther from the East must 





travel and all that? Well, I’ve gone too 
far, that’s it, too far, and one can’t 
come back. I thought I had the old 


feeling, but it’s gone again and I am le 
very old. You'll find someone else far 
better some day and you'll be glad I 
pulled myself up in time before it was 
too late. And I'll be glad I could do | 
this much for you. Good-by, little girl 
from next door. We have grown up 
now.” 


Without reading it over he signed it, | 


in a| 


But in his heart he | 
that it had | 
but he had been 


as he'd | 


| ends that painted look. 
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They will know no awful 
foot agony. 


Always wearing Jack and 
Jill Health Shoes fitted by 
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Robust health and strength and correct 
posture are only for those whose feet are 
healthy. 
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Admired by men wherever she went for her 
natural beautiful lips. No painted look! Of 
course not—with Tangee. It isn't paint! Tangee 
changes color on your lips to a soft shade of 
rose, perfect for your natural complexion, Its 


| cream base keeps lips soft and smooth. 


Also Tangee Theatrical, a deeper shade. 

Tangee Face Powder contains the magic 
color-change principle. 
UNTOUCHED — Lips left un- 
touched are apt to have a faded 
look...make the face seem older. 
PAINTED — Don't risk that paint- 
ed look. It’s coarsening and men 
don’t like it. 


TANGEE — Intensifies natural 
color, restores youthful appeal, and 
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“A pity,”’ he observed. ‘‘Expensive flowers. 
] should try and sell them 

“Sell them?” Caryl asked dully. 

“But naturally, signor,” said the butler. 
“In the market they will buy. 

So Caryl Sanger passed into the market, 
dazed and in a puzzle, jostled by the crowds 
of buyers and sellers. It only needed a sar- 
donic fate to send him bumping head-first 
into a large string-bag, crammed with 
onions, potatoes and other unyielding sub- 
stances. 

‘Atlenzione!”’ he spluttered. “Look where 
you're going, confound you!” 

“Scust, signor, scusi—’’ The _ porter 
turned round, and the Italian syllables died 
on his lips. For an instant they stared at 
each other incredulously. 

“Sebastian !”’ 

“Caryl! How on earth did you get here?” 

Followed explanations. Sebastian, it ap- 
peared, was writing a quartette—‘‘and it’s 
so easy to earn the needful here by doing 
this sort of thing.’’ A careless gesture at the 
scurrying porters. “‘But what about you? 
You’re looking shockingly down in the 
dumps.” 

Bit by bit Caryl confessed his woes. 
Sebastian laughed heartlesslv. 

“Probably all for the best, old boy. You 
never— Look! Here comes my foundling.”’ 

“Your what?” Caryl scowled doubtfully 
at the approaching Gemma. Sebastian 
explained, to a none too charitable listener. 

“‘She’s just mv foundling,”’ he said. ‘‘She’s 
useful, mends my clothes, cleans my room, 
and soon. The deuce!’ he ejaculated sud- 
denly, as the girl held up a little yellow box. 
“English cigarettes! You’re a_ genius, 
Gemma!” 

“Gemma!” Caryl jumped as if he had 
been stung. “Did you say Gemma?” 

“Why-—-yes. Meet Miss Gemma Jones, 
old man.” 

Caryl ignored the introduction. ‘Look 
here,” he said fiercely, ‘“d’you know the 
family McClean that lived in the Palazzo 
Neroni?”’ 

Gemma laughed. ‘In the Palazzo Ner- 
oni?” she said. ‘‘Why, of course, I know 
them. I was there yesterday. Funny people, 
aren’t they?” 

“Yesterday!” Cary! blazed. ‘Then you 
are the one. You're the reason for Fenella’s 
letter to me!” 

Sebastian began to laugh again and 
laughed till he cried. ‘Oh, lord!” he said. 
“That baby! That baby’ll be the death of 
us yet.” 

In half a dozen hasty sentences Gemma 
was made aware of the situation. She was 
horrorstruck. 

“But I must go to them,”’ she exclaimed. 
“I must tell them that it’s all a mistake—” 

“You can’t,”’ said Caryl gloomily. ““They 
have gone—gone to the Dolomites, that 
butler told me.” 

“All right.’”’ said Sebastian. ‘“‘Why don’t 
you go after them? Or —look!’’ A sudden 
thought seemed to strike him. “I'll come, 
too. We'll take a guitar and pay our way, 
singing in the summer hotels.”’ 

Gemma said nothing, and Sebastian con- 
tinued gaily. ‘You'll be all right, with the 
baby for company.” 

“Oh, perfectly,” said Gemma quietly. 
“I'll marry old Dino, I think.” 

“Who the deuce is Dino?” 
seemed put out all at once. 

Gemma laughed. ‘Dino? He’s that fat 
old baker—the widower. He’s always asking 
me to marry him.” 

“The devil he is!’ said Sebastian. “Well, 
I’m not coming back from the Dolomites to 
find you married to a widowed baker. You’d 
better come with us. You don’t sing badly.” 

“But the bambino?” 

Sebastian shrugged. 
foundling hospital.”’ 

Gemma turned her back on him and 
started to walk away, but he grasped her 
and held her back. 

“All right, all right!’ he said. “Let him 
come, too. Anything rather than have you 
marry that Dino person.” 

Arm in arm they walked out of the mar- 
ket, leaving Caryl staring, moody and per- 
plexed, after them. 


Sebastian 


“Put him in the 


UPON THE announcement-board of one 
of the great luxury hotels in the Dolomites 
was pinned a handwritten notice. 

“This evening!”’ it read. “Special concert, 
followed by dance. Artistes, The Three 
Sparrows.” 

Lady McClean submitted it to a stare 
through her lorgnettes. 

“Why, Fenella, darling!’ she exclaimed. 
‘A concert this evening. That should inter- 
est you!” 

Her daughter, however, was not impressed 
it seemed. ‘‘Why, may I ask, should it 
interest me?” she asked irritably 

““Well—you’re so fond of music,” Lady 
McClean replied, to be met with a blank 
stare from Fenella. ‘Ivor, dear; do try and 
get us tickets ee 

“Not for me!’ Fenella’s tone was almost 
savage. “No, mother—please!’’ 

And with that she turned and ran into the 
hotel, an indistinct exclamation escaping her 
as she went. Lady McClean stared after her 
in obvious perturbation. 

“Fenella! Oh, Ivor, what are we to do?” 

Sir Ivor chuckled. “Leave her alone. 
That’s all there is to do with a young woman 
who's been crossed in love.” 

So the concert took place, and the Three 
Sparrows performed that evening, without 
the presence of the McCleans. Gemma's 
song, written by Sebastian, and with him 
and Caryl acting as chorus, had been re- 
hearsed on the road as the three wandered 
among the limestone peaks and marvellous 
scenery of the Dolomites. It was received 
with much laughter and applause from the 
audience, and the players slipped away to a 
meal provided by the management in the 
basement of the hotel. Caryl returned to 
the stage, where he was to play Chopin, and 
Sebastian and Gemma walked out into the 
dark grounds. A shooting star fell, and 
Gemma gasped. 

“They always take my breath away,”’ she 
said. 

“You should wish quickly,’’ Sebastian 
suggested lightly. 

“I know—but it’s always too late when I 
come to think of a wish.” 

There was a silence. “What would you 
have wished if you had thought of it in 
time?’’ Sebastian asked suddenly. 

“Me? Oh—How should I know?” - There 
was a strained catch in Gemma’s voice. ‘A 
new pair of shoes, perhaps.” 

Again a pause. Then Sebastian, perfectly 
quietly: “Shall we get married one day, 
Gemma?” 

“What?” She stopped still, and looked at 
him. 

“I said, shall we get married one day?” 

Gemma laughed, and tapped her forehead. 
“*You’ve had one too many,” she said. “I'll 
never marry you.” 

“Why?” 

“Because of the baby. I have him and 
you have your music. That’s why!” 

She ran into the house without a further 
word, and Sebastian continued walking to 
and fro among the tables. By and by, Fen- 
ella came out, a lovely apparition in evening 
dress. She began to hunt for something, 
near the table where she and her mother 
had been sitting in the afternoon. Sebas- 
tian’s expression grew interested, then tense. 
He approached her, charmingly, irresistibly. 

“Are you looking for something?’’ he 
asked. 

She wheeled round and gazed at him—just 
a little too long. 

“Oh-h!”” she said. “Yes, my mother’s 
handbag. She forgot it.” 

“What sort of handbag?” 

“A gold one.” 

Sebastian went down on his knees and 
hunted, calling: ‘‘Bag, bag, bag—Here it 
is!” 

He rose with it, triumphantly, and then 
his face fell. ‘‘It’s broken,” he said. ‘‘Some- 
one must have stepped on it. If you'll wait 
a minute, I can mend it.” 

He produced his knife and began to work 
on it, Fenella watching him admiringly. 

“Are you staying at the hotel?’’ she asked. 

“I’m one of the concert party,” said 
Sebastian. 

“Oh-h! Are you, really? Are you a pro- 

{Continued on page 82} 
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HANDS roughen and chap so 
much more than the face because hands 
have a different kind of skin. Having 
almost no natural oil to protect it, hand 
skin must depend on special moisture 
inside the skin to keep it soft. 


Puts moisture back into the skin 


Wind, cold weather, all the things busy 
hands must do, take away some of this 
moisture. But it is easy to replace it... 

Jergens Lotion has been made espe- 
cially to do just this! 

Compounded of two famous ingre- 
dients, one for whitening and one for 
softening the skin, it goes right down 

inside the tiny 
dried-out cells. 
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The skin instantly soaks it up, feels 
noticeably smoother, softer. 


Goes in more completely 


Jergens goes into the skin more com- 
pletely, carrying its healing emollients 
into the cells more effectively than any 
other lotion tested in recent laboratory 
experiments. That’s why it never feels 
sticky on the surface! 

Women everywhere are adopting this 
simple way of keeping hands lovely. 

Do try it for your hands. Use it reg- 
ularly and you'll be amazed at the 
change within only a few days! 

You can get Jergens at 25¢, 50¢ or 
$1.00 in drug and department stores; a 
week-end size for 10¢. 


Jergens | otion 


FREE — Generous Trial Bottle... 


Jergens carries its healing emollients info the skin. 
Fill in and mail this coupon to— 


The Andrew Jergens Co., C-5 
Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario. 
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“When I think of the way I used to 
suffer regularly, setting aside cer- 
tain days when any activity was just 
out of the question — even walking 
any distance— you may know how 
grateful I am for Midol. Now, I have 
no such pain, or even discomfort. 
I ride horseback on the days that 


once demanded absolute quiet.” 


This is not the experience of just 
one woman. Thousands could tell 
how Midol has given back those 


days once given over to suffering. 


Midol might end all periodic pain 
for you. And even if it didn’t, you 
would get a measure of relief well 
worth while. Remember, this is a 
special medicine, recommended by 
specialists for this particular pur- 
pose. But it is not a narcotic, so 
don’t be afraid of the speed with 
which Midol takes hold. 


You may obtain these tablets at 
any drug store. Get some today, and 
be prepared. Taken in time, they 
may spare you any pain at all. Or 
relieve such pain at any time. They 
are effective for several hours, so two 
tablets should see you through your 
worst day. 


Just ask the druggist for Midol. 
Or look for it on his toilet goods 


counter. 
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| bow, speechless with admiration, until the 
| old maestro cut in. 


“You were about eight years old, last 


time I saw you,” he said to Sanger. *‘What’s 
become of all your brothers and sisters?” 


“Oh—they’re scattered about the world, 
here, there and everywhere.” 
Heinrich fingered his chin. ‘‘I remember a 


| lot of little girls and two boys. Which of the 


two are you, by the way, and where is the 
other?” 

“I’m Caryl,” Sanger said. ‘Sebastian is 
in America, I think me 

Heinrich struck his forehead as if remem- 
bering all at once. 

*“Sebastian!’’ he said. 
and Sebastian.” 


“That’s it—Carvl 


CARYL AND Fenella went on looking at 
one another, to such purpose that a few days 
later, when Herr Heinrich paid the Mc- 
Cleans a visit in their lordly Palazzo, Lady 
McClean confided in him that Caryl was 
just then escorting her daughter on a visit 
to some Venetian church. 

‘Since you 
brought this 
young Mr. San- 
ger here,” she 
said with a smile 
“Fenella has de- 
veloped an al- 
most fanatical 
interest in 
churches and 
picture galler- 
ies!” 

In fact, at 
that instant 


the schools, trusting to escape recognition 
in the crowd. 

“But, my good girl, what for?” Sir Ivor 
demanded. 

“To get some bread,” said Gemma coolly. 

“Bread? Here?” 

“No, no—not here, but afterward. The 
schools always go to some place for tea, and 
I go with them. Sometimes there is bread in 
little baskets on the table—and sometimes 
if I’m lucky I stay to a whole meal with 
them.” 

“‘But—do you mean to say you’ve done 
this before?”” Lady McClean’s eyebrows 
went up in horror. 

“T do it all the time.” 

“But, my good girl, that’s stealing.” 

“But, my good lady, I’m hungry.” 

Bit by bit, defiantly, the tale came out— 
how Gemma was employing this subterfuge 
to help feed herself, and her “‘friend.”” About 
her own history—even to the baby—she was 
distressingly frank. Too frank by far for 
Lady McClean. 

“And so,” she concluded coolly, ‘‘my 
friend has no money either, and as he helped 
me, I am now helping him. That’s why I’m 
going round with the schools, to get some 
food for us.” 

“But who’s this friend of yours?” Sir 
Ivor asked. 

Gemma was completely open. “A young 
Englishman,” she said. “A musician. His 
name is Sanger—” 

“What-t!"") The exclamation came from 
all three listeners. 

“Sanger,’’ Gemma repeated. ‘“He’s the 
son of Albert Sanger, the composer.” 

There was a 
frightful pause. 
Sir Ivor got to 
his feet. 

“You can go,” 
he said briefly, 
opening the 
door. “Go on 
please get out of 
the house at 
once.”” 

Gemma, bliss- 
fully unaware of 
the bombshell 


Fenella was with she had dropped 
Caryl Sanger in into this fam- 
a church—but it ily’s peace, skip- 
was hardly the ped out like a 
architecture bird. The Mc- 
that was absor- Cleans stared 
bing their inter- helplessly at one 
est. Caryl had another. Lady 
Fenella in his McClean began 
arms. to cry. 

“I love you NEXT MONTH! “It’s—it’s too 
so—” he said ; terrible,’’ she 

3 Brings the story of Mrs. G. Howard eae 

tenderly. : ‘To- eamaahe wife of the Canadian moaned. To 
morrow I'll see High Commissioner in London, think of Fenella, 
your father. I'll England. As the representative of out with that 
tell him of my Canadian women, what are Mrs. man!” 
future—of the Ferguson's responsibilities? What The little 


money I’m go- 
ing to make.” 

And Fenella 
whispered. “Oh, 
darling, I don’t 
care for money. 
I want to live 
dangerously.” 

The old, old 
story. . And 
in the meantime 
back in the Pal- 
azzo, sudden uproar had set the old walls 
re-echoing. 

In the lease under which the McCleans 
had rented the mansion there was a clause 
opening certain of its historic rooms to the 
public every Wednesday afternoon. Crowds 
of schoolchildren and tourists infested the 
place on that day, to the extreme irritation 
of Sir Ivor; but on this Wednesday, some- 
thing more than schoolchildren was present. 

A thief! A young woman in an imitation 
of a schoolgirl’s dress had been caught by 
the butler, slipping to hide in Fenella’s 
room. She was dragged out, protesting 
vigorously. It was Gemma. 

Cross-examined somewhat pompously by 
Sir Ivor, she admitted without hesitation 
that she had come in with the parties from 


is her life like? What is her part in 
the intricacies of presenting Can- 
adians at court? 


Read Kathleen Bowker's 
absorbing story in the 


June Chatelaine 





Austrian was al- 
most wringing 
his hands. “I 
am so sorry—so 


very, very 
sorry,” he re- 
peated. “I feel 


it is my fault—” 

“She mustn’t 
see the fellow 
again,”’ said Sir 
Ivor. 

“‘But—what are we to do?” his wife asked 
frantically. 

“Do?” Sir Ivor snapped. ‘Nothing but 
pack—pack and get out of this, quick. 
Leave!” 


THUS CARYL, attending next day in much 
formality to interview Sir Ivor, found to his 
horror and consternation the birds flown, 
baggage being carried out of the house, and 
a note from Fenella awaiting him in the 
hands of the butler. It contained the single 
word: “Gemma.” The unfortunate young 
man stared at it, completely mystified. 

“What is Gemma?” he stammered. 

“It is a nem, signor—a lady’s name,” the 
butler smirked. Then, mistaking Caryl’s 
expression of despair, he shook his head. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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REGESAN is the “aristocrat” among 
English Fruit salines. Long favoured 
by discriminating British people for 
its delicious flavour (free from harsh- 
ness); its invigorating tonic effect, 
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its mild regulating properties. Now 
Canadians can enjoy Regesan .. . 
try a bottle and see how helpful the 
morning saline habit can be! 
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@ After motoring, bring 
quick relief to tired, heavy 
burning eyes. Cleanse and 
refresh them the safest, 
surest way. 
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No More Trouble 
With Headaches 


In Legal Evidence 
Toronto Man Tells How 
Fruit-a-tives Banished 
Severe Headaches 


Mr. Henry Dawson, 30 Caroline Ave., 
Toronto, used to be bothered with 
severe headaches. He revealed how he 
stopped them, under oath before a 
notary in order that everyone can be 
sure of the truth. Mr. Dawson's state- 
ment reads,—‘‘Following serious opera- 
tions I was bothered with severe head- 
aches. The pain on the top of my head 
and in my forehead was, at times, more 
than I could bear. I consulted my 
doctor. Headvised me to take Fruit-a- 
tives. Since I used them I have not 
had a minute’s trouble with headaches. 
I cannot recommend Fruit-a-tives too 
highly to anyone who is troubled as 1 
was. 

What Fruit-a-tives have done for 
Mr. Dawson and thousands of others, 
they can do for you. If you suffer 
from headaches as Mr. Dawson once 
did or if you are troubled with consti- 

tion, indigestion, or similar ills, start 
Frake-o-tives at once. You'll find, too, 
that their tonic effects will give you 
new zest in life, new energy and health. 


Copy of Mr. Dawson's complete sworn 
statement will be sent on request. Write 
Fruitatives Limited, Ottawa, Canada. 


FRUIT-A-TIVES—25¢ and 50c EVERYWHERE 


Address Label Shows When 
Your Subscription Expires 


HE last line on the address label 

on this copy indicates clearly the 
issue and which your 
present subscription expires. 


year with 
To keep our representatives in all 
parts of Canada advised as to ex- 
piration dates is impossible, so 
when called upon— 


I? In Doubt Consult Your Label 


My interesting booklet tells amazing new 

way to easily remove wrinkles, lines, 

crows-feet and crepey-neck; how to re- * 
store sagging facial muscles and have 

firm youthful skin and beautiful com- 

plexion. Booklet with valuable coupon only A 


{0c post-paid. MADAME RACHELLE, 
P.O. BOX |, TORONTO, DEPT C. 





FASCINATING * 
GLINTS 


FOR DULL DRAB HAIR 
in one shampoo 


E YOUR hair dull, drab, uninteresting? Learn 
from millions of blondes the secret of their 
lustrous, gold-touched hair! Try their shampoo 
... Blondex! For thousands with dark and 
medium hair have found it works magic. Not a 
dye or bleach, Blondex is a unique shampoo- 
rinse that removes hair dirt, clears away all 
darkening, sticky film. You will be amazed at 
the new sheen, the new enchanting softness! 
One shampoo shows results. Learn now the full 
glory of your hair. Get Blondex today at any 
good drug or department store. 









presses into a smooth, round ball, better | 
stick to housework for a day or two longer. 


BUT EVEN after we get our soil workable 

and fairly porous we may still find it will | 
not grow as big dahlias or as tall corn as | 
those in the neighbor’s plot. Something in | 
the way of plant food is needed. On the | 
farm and in the old days in town, this was a | 


| simple matter. A load or two of good manure | 
| was spread over the ground in the fall and | 
dug or plowed in first thing in the spring. 


| today. 
| for the town garden in any case. Moreover, | 
| ordinary manure is liable to be filled with 


| hammock. 


| sheep manure which has been sterilized and 





| sells the stuff will supply directions. Com- 


| where the garden is used, as it should be 


| rather late to think of building up an en- 


| ground in the fall or spring. 


| mercial fertilizer. A little goes a long way, 
| and it will burn tender foliage or grass un- 
| less it is well watered in. But all these things | 
| are put up in packages on which are printed 


Strawy manure was spread over the lawn 
and perennial beds at the same time. But | 
you can’t get this sort of thing everywhere | 
It is not the most suitabie material 


weed seeds, and there is really nothing like 
a good crop of thistles, burdocks or twitch 
grass to turn thoughts to golf, fishing or the | 


For the town garden, at least, pulverized 


is therefore guaranteed against both weeds 
and odors is to be recommended, particu- 
larly for lawns. It may be spread over the | 
Commercial 
fertilizer offers another solution. You can 
buy this in small ten-pound bags which will 
be sufficient for a bit of ground ten by 
twenty feet or so, or in larger lots as de- 
sired. Every two or three years there should 
be an application of garden lime to keep the 
soil sweet. 

One must be careful, however, with com- 


full directions, or your seedsmen or whoever 
mercial fertilizer offers the ideal solution 


used, as an outdoor room and a playground 
for the children. 


AND NOW with our soil in shape we must 





get on toward results or you will think that 
gardening is all spadework. A few days of | 
warm sunshine and it will be time to think | 
of planting. 

The lawn will come first. 


It is getting 


tirely new lawn. This is something that 
should not be rushed, because the thing is so 
permanent that mistakes made in the begin- 
ning are not easily corrected. Above all it 
must be level, and this usually means work- 
ing for a season at least. Of course, if impera- | 
tive, we can use sod and trust to luck that we | 
have the ground level and stable before the 
turf goes on. 

We can, however, do a little patching of 
the worn spots now. It is best to loosen these 
with a rake and then cover fairly liberally 
with a good grade of grass seed. The latter 
is like good tea or a high-grade tobacco. The 
more expensive seed will go farther and last 
longer. It is a mixture of several different 
kinds of grasses and fine clovers. Some are 
quick-growing sorts to make an early show 
and provide shelter for the longer lived, 
finer sorts which germinate more slowly. 

After sowing, which for obvious reasons 
should not be done on a gusty day, rake one 
way only to cover and scare away birds by 
covering with brush or a little wire netting. 
High-grade grass seed makes ideal food for 
sparrows and starlings, but it is cheaper to 
supply old bread crusts or even grain. If 
the ground is shaded, you will find that there 
are special mixtures put up for this purpose, 
though candidly it is next to impossible to 
have a good turf under thick wide-spreading 
elms and other trees. Grass will grow where 
there are a few hours of sunlight every day, 
but it is a difficult matter to do anything 
with dense shade. A final warning: grass- 
like flowers or vegetables also need nourish- 
ment and an annual dressing of fertilizer will 
not only result in a greener, denser lawn, but 
will tend to keep down those ugly weeds 
which thrive so well on half-starved soil. 

Our permanent things, like perennials, 
shrubs, roses, fruit and ornamental trees, 
will next be needing attention. As a general 
rule, early spring is the proper time to set 

{Continued on page 87} 
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—here’s quick relief 


When pain grips your muscles like 
a knot—here’s the way to get quick, 
grateful relief. 


Apply a little Absorbine Jr. over 
that sore spot, and then rub, mas- 
sage its soothing benefits deep in- 
to those aching muscles. 


What delicious warmth you can feel 
spreading right down to the heart 
of the misery. Cramped, congested 
tissues relax, loosen up, become 
grandly comfortable, as warmth 
steals in and pain steals OUT. 


Men who must keep their muscles 


ABSORBINE 


(MADE IN CANADA) 


Relieves sore muscles, muscular aches, bruises, 
sprains, sleeplessness, Athlete’s Foot 
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AH THIS 3-IN-ONE OUGHTA 
TAKE CARE OF THE SQUEAKS 
NOW | CAN GO IN AND ASK 
FOR A HANDOUT WITHOUT 
WAKIN‘ THAT DOGGONED DOG 


in trim—men who are exposed to 
severe bumps and bruises every 
day—say there’s nothing to equal 
Absorbine Jr. Athletes, coaches, 
trainers have used it for 40 years. 
You certainly ought to keep a bot- 
tle handy—for aches and strains— 
and also as a soothing antiseptic 
for cuts or burns ... Price $1.25 
—any druggist can supply you. It’s 
really thrifty to use Absorbine Jr. 
because it takes so little to bring 
relief... For free sample, write to 


W. F. Young, Inc., Lyman Build: 


ing, Montreal. 
JR. 


RUB AWAY 
THAT KNOT 
OF PAIN 





Use 3-in-One Oil to 
quiet squeaky hinges 
and limber-up rusty 
locks and latches. It 
always works! All 
dealers have the handy 
cans and botties. 
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Blended from 3 olls 
for better protection 


CLEANS - LUBRICATES 
PREVENTS RUST 
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BAD BREATH! 


Pepsodent Antiseptic aes you a 
~ pure, fresh breath at's the usual cost 


New your mirror may tell you what others 
won't. Tests show that in 75% of cases 
of bad breath there is a “coated tongue”. 
Thesensible thing to dois to use Pepsodent 
Antiseptic. Pepsodent acts to remove tiny 
food particles from between the teeth. It 
helps to cleanse the lining of the mouth. It 
kills the germs it reaches... the germs often 
responsible for unpleasant breath odors. 
We do not claim that “coated tongue” 
always means bad breath. But take no 
chances Use Pepsodent Antiseptic. 


Pepsodent can be diluted 


But never forget the vital difference between 


PEPSODENT 





if #. J, 
Why take chances on impure breath ? 

leading kinds of mouth antiseptics. You can 
mix Pepsodent Antiseptic with 2 parts of 
water and it still kills germs in less than 10 
seconds. Pepsodent gives you 3 times as much 
for your money. 


ANTISEPTIC 


Keeps breath purelto2 hours longer 


cleartlealthy 


If you are troubled with occasional pimples 
or a rashy skin, prevent these conditions by using 


Cutieura Soa 


daily and Cuticura 


Ointment as needed. Antiseptic and healing, 
they keep the skin in a healthy, vigorous condi- 
tion. Cutieura Taleum is pure, fragrant 


and refreshing, ideal for daily use. 


Cuticura Soap, Ointment and Talcum Powder 


are sold at all druggists. 
Made in Canada 





MERCOLIZED WAX 
Keeps Skin Young 


7—v you busy women who must keep your skin beautiful, inex- 
pensively, we recommend a delightful cream—Mercolized Wax 
—and a refreshing tonic—Saxolite lotion. These two preparations 
comprise a sane and simple home beauty treatment. Mercolized Wax 
is entirely adequate as a cleanser, skin softener and lubricant, anda 


protective make-up base. In addition it 
absorbs any discolorations and keeps your 
skin free from blemishes. To complete the 
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PROBLEMS... 


Want to make the best of your garden? Here 
are answers to problems for the average home 


by GORDON LINDSAY 


| SOONER OR later in gardening we are 


going to come up against problems of soil. 
A few of us may be fortunate with our little 
plot consisting of just the right mixture of 


| sand, clay and humus sloping gently toward 
| the rising sun and well exposed to Old Sol 
| the rest of the day as well. This is the ideal 


setting for any garden, but like all perfect 
things it is by no means common. 

Not many are the owners of a hundred 
acres or so, from which to cull a small piece 
of ground that measures up to the top gar- 
den standard. As a general rule we must 
make the best with what little we have, but 
it is in. this very adapting of an unlikely 


| location that lies much of the interest and 


fun. 

Suppose the soil consists of very heavy, 
very sticky clay. When it rains it becomes a 
quagmire and after a day’s hot sunshine the 
whole thing bakes and cracks like lava. At 
first sight this appears a thoroughly discour- 


| aging proposition. We are tempted to cast 


our seed catalogues in the fire and go fishing 
or something. But there is a good deal of 
potential gardening tied up in clay. It 
makes the very best soil for roses and all 
other sorts of shrubbery and climbers. It 


| produces fine lawns just as it grows the best 


| wheat in the world when coming in broad 


acres. And finally, it is not past redemption 
for making into a workable everyday sort of 
a garden. 

But perhaps it is just the opposite type of 
soil—dry, gritty sand that never shows any 
life except in a season when rain falls on St. 
Swithin’s Day. But sand also has its advan- 
tages. It is the most easily worked, ot 
course, and if the worst comes to the worst, 
it can be abandoned to the children for 
castle building. Sandy soil, however, can 
soon be built up. 

Both types need what is technically 
known as humus. This is any sort of spongy 
material like decaying leaves, well-rotted 
manure, grass clippings, green stuff, such as 
a partly grown crop of clover or oats sown in 


| the spring, or rye sown in the fall, or it may 


be merely a good, lusty growth of weeds. 
This is splendid material for either clay or 


sand, and when dug in constantly will gradu- 
ally open up clay, prevent baking and make 
it more readily worked. When incorporated 
with sand, it turns this type from the nature 
of a sieve to something resembling a sponge, 
that is as far as moisture is concerned. It 
will also keep it cooler, while it actually 
makes heavy clay warmer. 

Fussy, overly tidy people sometimes make 
the mistake of gathering up all grass clip- 
pings, leaves and weeds and either burning 
or sending them away with the garbage. 
Anything that will rot down in a compara- 
tively short period should be dug into the 
garden. There is some fertility in the stuff 
and it is the finest material in the world for 
keeping the soil in prime condition. 

Heavy soils may need drainage. In large 
gardens tile is often used, but in the average 
home plot a shallow open runway, which 
may also be used as a path in dry weather, 
will be sufficient and at least carry surplus 
water into the next property, where it is up 
to the neighbor to find a solution. If the 
clay is of the more obnoxious kind, the sort 
that discolors rain pools and follows you 
into the house on every occasion, it wouldn't 
be a bad plan to dig in some coal ashes or, if 
the garden is small, a load or two of sand. 

Digging is important, especially in the 
early spring or late fall. With heavy clay 
this will mean taking advantage of that 
fleeting moment when the soil is not too wet 
but before it has started to bake. After 
plenty of humus has been dug in, however, 
that period will not be so fleeting. But one 
must be careful not to start operations 
too soon. If you put the spade into wet 
ground you are liable to puddle the soil like 
mortar, and a few hours after a hot sun you 
will find that it has baked like mortar, too, 
into nice big rough-shaped clod lumps that 
refuse to disintegrate properly even under 
the most vigorous treatment. The scientific 
test to determine just when the soil is fit to 
work is something like the time-honored 
broom straw method of noting the progress 
of a pie in the oven. Take a handful of soil 
and squeeze it; if it crumbles when the pres- 
sure is relaxed get out the spade, but if it 


treatment use the Saxolite lotion, a 
delightful astringent, mild and refreshing, 
that closes relaxed pores, smooths away 
age lines and gives the skin tone. 


PHELACTINE removes hairy growths—takes 
them out—easily, quickly and gently. Leaves 
the skin hair-free, soft, smooth and clean. 
Phelactine is odorless and non-irritating. 


Sold at high class Drug and Department Stores everywhere. 


Beautiti ¢ skin 
sesh tec iennegeenenent 


Settene ane 
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sults. She advised Marjorie, in the first 
place, to take the large bed out of her bed- 
room, the bed that Diana always wanted to 
go into beside her mother for comfort in the 
middle of the night, and to replace it by a 
small bed suitable only for one person. 
Diana was to be told of this move some time 
during the day, particularly at a happy 
period of the day when she was playing with 
her toys or dolls. It was to be mentioned to 
her quite firmly and unequivocally that the 
large bed was going out of mummy’s bed- 
room and that a smaller one was being put 
in in its place. 

“It’s just big enough for one person,” 
Marjorie told her. ‘“‘It’ll be too small for 
two, darling.” 

Diana, happily playing, accepted this. In 
the course of the first night she waked as 
usual and sat up in bed. Instead of demand- 
ing or pleading to go in beside her mother, 
she said drowsily, “In the morning we’ll get 
up. . . get up. . and make your bed 
bigger!” 

That was all. She looked across from her 
cot at the small bed, had her orange juice as 
usual, went through the same procedure with 
the clean napkin, snuggled down in her own 
cot, and went off to sleep. 

She did not go into her mother’s bed 
again. On the following nights she woke as 
usual in the middle of the night and went 
through all her familiar performance, but 
never again was she put into her mother’s 
bed, and never did she ask to be put into it. 
Gradually even this habit was broken. 
There came a night when she did not waken 
at all, when she did not go through the ritual 
of orange juice and napkin, when she slept 
on till morning. There came another similar 
night in the same week and then another, 
and another. 

During the day too, matters began to 
improve. Miss Bristol advised play mater- 
ials that would give scope for big, sweeping 
movements. She wanted to give Diana a 
sense of power and expression, and provide 
something that would give work for her 
hands and satisfaction for her mind. She 
suggested a child's big easel for painting and 
drawing. She suggested also that Diana 
should be given flour and water to mix up 
dough, that she should be encouraged to 
make quite a mess of the dough, and that 
she should also make things with it. She 
thought that Diana ought to make figures 
out of the dough, that we should encourage 
her to give names to the figures, particularly 
suggesting to her mind that one might be 
called John, and that she should be allowed 
to cut up the dough with a blunt knife. In 
this way Diana might work off some of her 
hate. She also said that slapping and bang- 
ing the dough was good and should be en- 
couraged. 

It was necessary that Diana should get 
the venom out of her. At this time she had 
been ill-treating some of her dolls, particu- 
larly one called John. She would bang its 
head on the floor and throw it right across 
the room against the wall. ‘“‘No, John! No, 
John!”’ she would cry, and hurl it from her. 
Miss Bristol thought this was an excellent 
thing. It was helping Diana to rid herself of 
her jealousy, and should not be stopped but 
should be encouraged. 

The dough was quickly successful. Diana 
was intensely interested in the whole busi- 
ness. It was something new in her life, 
something new to play with, and she became 
absorbed and concentrated on the task of 
mixing it. Her mind was more fully occu- 
pied in the work. She had to learn how to 
make the dough, and that was a nice, messy 
sticky job which she thoroughly enjoyed. 
Then her mother showed her how to make 
figures out of it. 

Diana was an apt and willing pupil. Ina 
short time she had made little men and she 
slapped and banged them all over a board. 
She cut off their arms and legs with great 
gusto and enthusiasm, stuck them on again, 
made fresh men and cut off their arms and 
legs and heads. Then she made fish and 
pigs and sheep and cows, and banged them 
about on the board, slapped them with her 
blunt knife, and cut them into pieces. She 
was finding movement and use for her fin- 
gers and hands. The dough became her all- 


absorbing passion. She would knead it 
fiercely with her fingers, crushing it hard in 
her hands very much as she had crushed 
John’s little hand in the playpen. There was 
no doubt that she derived great satisfaction 
from this. The plastic mess in her hands 
was crushed and shaped through her power. 

Having worked off a lot of her hate in this 
way, she became the creative artist and 
made a hat. Her mind, released from its 
obsession, was going forth and seeking 
fresh expression. The little men with their 
mutilated arms and legs, the poor, bruised 
bits of dough called John—cut and wounded 
and stabbed-—-were serving their purpose. 
She wanted to do other things with this 
marvellous play material, and having made 
her dough hat she wore it on her head. 
From that she went on to other experiments 
and made a bandage which she wound round 
her neck, and said it was “for my ailments” 
—whatever these were. 

She was encouraged too—not that she 
needed any encouraging—to play with 
water, and derived immense satisfaction 
emptying wate. out of one large pail into 
another large pail. She did this with an 
enamel mug, watching absorbedly the water 
falling from the mug into the pail. It gave 
her a sense of power to dip her mug into the 
pail, to lift it out full and dripping, to hold it 
over the empty pail and send it splashing 
to the bottom. If she splashed herself in the 
process, that did not matter. It only added 
to her fun and enjoyment. She could spend 
hours at this play with complete happiness. 

As she played alone in these games, her 
self-possession developed, her confidence 
returned. By her actions and‘ works she 
encouraged herself to feel superior to John. 
Her painting and drawing easel were hers 
the dough was exclusively hers, the water 
was hers to splash about with. John was 
too small to take part in this play yet. 
Later on they shared the fun. With a big 
brush she painted great sweeping flashes of 
color across a large sheet of paper. She stood 
up to the easel, which was as big as herself, 
and across the white surface of the paper | 
she splashed streaks of color, primary colors | 
or colors all gloriously mixed up together on | 
the one brush in the one cup of water. Or 
with a thick black soft pencil she drew im- 
mense circles or long straight lines, or 
houses, or anything that came to her mind 
and her hand. 

That first visit to the Psychological Cen- 
tre helped Diana considerably. Miss Hilda 
Bristol has permitted me to see some of the 
notes she made at the time and has shown 
me Diana’s result in the Merrill-Palmer 
scale of mental tests. I quote Miss Bristol to 
give an outside objective opinion about the 
child. She wrote at the time: 


Diana came freely into the room and 
went with me to see the big room where 
mother could wait. Stayed with me 
while I fetched grandmother from the 
waiting room. 

Came willingly away with me. 

Very talkative and full of questions. 
Speech very well advanced. 

Enjoyed all the tests—intensely aware 
of her difficulties and failures—great 
power of self-criticism. 


Physical Appearance 

Small and delicate build, but looks 
healthy. 

Very highly keyed—fair, blue eyes, 
delicate and pretty coloring—curly 
hair. 

Sensitive—responsive. 


Attitude to Adults 

Has evidently been used to much atten- 
tion and comment. 

During the test looked up frequently 
for approbation. 


Advice 

Begin tackling night problem by stop- 
ping Diana’s going into her mother’s 
bed during the night. Double bed to be 
changed to single—Diana shown and 
told gently but firmly that from that 
night onward she would remain in her 
own cot. After that habit has been 


{Continued on page 89} 





Do You 
Ever Wonder 


Whether The “Pain” Remedy 
You Use Is SAFE? 


ASK YOUR DOCTOR— 
AND FIND OUT 





Don’t Entrust Your Own or Your Family’s 
Well-Being to Unknown Preparations 


HE person to ask, whether the preparation you 

or your family are taking for the relief of 

headaches is SAFE to use regularly, is your 
family doctor. 


Ask him particularly about ASPIRIN, and go by 
what he says. 


He will tell you, we are sure, that millions of 
people take it, year in and year out, without ill effect. 


He will tell you, too, that before the discovery of 
Aspirin, most “pain” remedies were advised against, 
by doctors, as upsetting to the stomach. And often; 
as bad for the heart. Which is food for thought; 
especially if you seek safe relief as well as quick relief. 


ASPIRIN combines these two factors — quick re- 
lief and gentle relief in a scientifically proved way. 


“Quick relief” because scientists rate it among the 
fastest methods yet discovered for the relief of head- 
aches and the pains of rheumatism, neuritis and neu- 
ralgia. And safe relief, because the experience of 
millions of users has proved it safe for the average 
person to use regularly. 


You can get it at any drug store. Aspirin Tablets 
are made in Canada. Aspirin is the trademark of the 
Bayer Company, Limited. Look for the name Bayer 
in the form of a cross on every tablet you buy. 





Does not harm the heart 
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Monsieur Labonté 


M. Labonté runs a snug little 
Inn in the heart of rural Québec. 
Visiting tourists know him... 
his cheery “Bonjour” ,.. the 
excellence of his table .. . his 
hospitality. . 


There are many Inns in Québec, 
just like M. Labonté’s. . . quaint, 
friendly, charmingly “continen- 
tal.” That isone of the reasons 
why touring Québec is such a 
novel, such an exhilarating expe- 
rience ... why people come 
back year after year. Discover 
Québec for yourself this summer. 
A warm welcome awaits you 
in this old French Canadian 


province, 


WHERE TO GO — WHAT TO SEE 
Montréal, Canada’s Metropolis 
Hull & the Gatineau Valley 
The Laurentians 
The St. Maurice Valley 
Québec City 
Laurentide National Park 
Chicoutimi & Lac St. Jean 
Eastern Townships 
Lower St. Lawrence & Gaspé 
Abitibi & Témiscamingue 


QUEBEC 


: o77 
QUEBEC, CANADA 


For maps and descriptive litereture, apply 
to home travel agency, automobile 
club, Knenter of Commerce, Co i 
steamship or ice; Or _ wri Roods 
Dept., Québec City, Canada, 
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small stool and carried it back to the cup- 
board. In silence she climbed on to the 
stool and reached up to the barley sugar. 
She climbed down again on to the floor with 
the barley sugar jar in her hand. 

“Mummy,” she said, “will you take the 
lid off?’ 

Marjorie looked into her eyes. ‘Darling, 
you can’t have any more sweets?” she said. 
“You’ve had your two sweets already.” 

Diana looked straight back at her. 

She said: “No, this is for John, mummy. 
He likes barley sugar.” 

In silence and prayer Marjorie took the 
lid off the jar. Diana picked out a piece of 
barley sugar, unwrapped the paper, took the 
sweet in her 
hand across the 
floor to the 
watching John, 
and put it in his 
mouth. 

Her first sign 
of affection for 
John! Time: six 
months after his 
arrival. 

John provided 
the anticlimax. 
He spoiled the 
gesture—if he 
couldreally spoil 
it, for the action 
had sprung from 
something with- 
in her and not 
from something 
in him—by bit- 
ing her finger 
hard. 

Diana _ stared 
at him for a 
moment, sur- 
prised and 
pained, and 





Finally she said: “You don’t think your 
baby is as nice as our baby brother John, do 
you?” 

And another day, soon afterward, when 
out with Gladys again, they had left the 
pram at the side of the road and were walk- 
ing through a little wood. Diana ran up and 


down the narrow path playing at trains. | 
Gladys sat down on a fallen tree trunk to | 


read a book. Diana wandered off by herself. 
Gladys, looking up from her book occa- 


sionally, saw her stooping to pick up some- | 


thing from the ground. Presently she re- 
turned to Gladys on the tree trunk. In her 
hand were two or three primroses. 

“That one’s for mummy,” she said, put- 
ting it down on the tree trunk. ‘And that 
one’s for daddy,” putting it down on the 
tree trunk also. ‘And this one is for you, 
Gladys,” handing it to Gladys. ‘And this 
one is for John.” 

Gladys said, ‘““That’s nice of you, Diana, 
shall I carry it for you?” 

Diana replied: ‘No, I shall carry it my- 
self, and I shall give it to John when I get 
home.” 

Encouraging. The kind of experience that 
made one feel there was hope, that life 
wasn’t nearly so bad as it had seemed. 

But we were 
cautious. Diana 
wasa very clever 
child. It was 
quite on the 
cards that she 
was fashioning 
her conduct on 
some pattern 
that had been 
conceived in the 
paternal mind 
and conveyed to 
her by sugges- 
tion, by example, 
by telepathy, by 
silent cumula- 
tive pressure 
over a period of 
time. She might 
be playing to 
the gallery. You 
could never tell. 
We willingly 
gave her the 
benefit of the 
doubt, but were 
far from feeling 
that we were yet 


burst into tears. completely out 
John sucked his Ce Ml NG | of the wood. 

barley sugar ap- ° We felt it 
preciatively. even less a few 





Diana buried 
her head in her 
mother’s shoul- 
der and sobbed. 

Marjorie ex- 
plained that 
John did _ not 
know what he 
was doing, that 
he had bitten 


THE GREAT WHITE OWL 


An Epic of the Air 
by CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 
Haunting in its beauty, thrilling in its graphic 
picture of nature at war in the earth and sky, 


Dr. Roberts's new story will be a magazine 
event eagerly awaited by nature lovers. 


Only one of a number of arresting features 


nights later 
when we receiv- 
ed further evi- 
dence that the 
child’s mind is 
anything but an 
open book, and 
that everything 
on the surface is 
a reflection of 


her finger think- 
ing it was the 
barley sugar. 
She kissed it for 
her and made it better, and shortly after- 
ward—not immediately afterward so that 
Diana would think of it as a kind of reward 
for her action in regard to John—she gave 
her a little treat of her own. But she did not 
say that Diana was “a good little girl,” or 
that she was a sweet little thing to have 
thought of her brother John. She did not 
want to spoil the action which appeared to 
have been entirely instinctive by setting up 
a code of conduct acceptable and under- 
standable to elders only. It was a good be- 
ginning. We had waited long enough for it. 
Why spoil it by trying to make it better? 

Not long afterward, when Diana was out 
in her pram in the afternoon with Gladys, 
they met a woman known to Gladys. She 
was pushing her own pram with her own 
baby in it, and she stopped to talk to Gladys. 
The conversation passed over Diana’s head, 
but it was not the conversation that inter- 
ested her. She sat up in her pram and 
gravely regarded the other baby. 


planned for coming issues. 





the innermost 
instincts and 
feelings. Diana 
had been told 
that her little cousin, Angela, had hurt her 
thumb. Angela indeed had hurt her thumb 
quite badly. She had put it into a mangle 
and turned the handle, and the mangle had 
done the rest. 

Diana asked for details and was given 
them. We thought that Angela’s experience 
might act as a warning to Diana. 

Late that night, murmuring drowsily on 
her mother’s shoulder, Diana said: “If 
John put his finger in the mangle—put his 
finger in the mangle. . it would hurt 
him!” 

At the Psychological Centre 


MARJORIE WENT to see Hilda Bristol at 
the Psychological Centre for Home and 
School, and later she took Diana there. We 
felt that it was time to take the advice and 
guidance of someone who came daily in con- 
tact with the peculiar problems of childhood. 

Miss Bristol suggested a line of attack 
that had almost immediately beneficial re- 
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Pimples? 


HERE’S DOCTOR’S ADVICE 


Doctor's tests show you can clear up blemishes in 
as little as three days. Here's all you do: 

Use Ambrosia, the pore-deep liquid cleanser, 
three times a day. You feel Ambrosia tingle. You 
know it is cleansing as nothing has done before. 
A famous skin specialist who made 789 tests of 
the use of Ambrosia reported: 

“Ambrosia cleanses thoroughly and deeply. !s 
antiseptic, healing and tonic. Prevents the forma- 
tion of blackheads and blemishes.”’ 

If your skin is oily or sallow, follow every 
Ambrosia cleansing with Ambrosia Tightener. 
Tightener lessens oiliness, clears muddy complex- 
ions, refreshes and stimulates. 

If skin is dry, follow every Ambrosia cleansing 
with Ambrosia Cream. Particles in this cream are 
11 times finer than particles in milk. Thus it pene- 
trates, replenishes oil, ends dryness, smooths lines. 

All Ambrosia preparations are $1,00each at 
drug and department stores. In smaller sizes at 
15¢ stores. 


AMBROSIA @&> 


THE PORE-DEEP CLEANSER 
WELLAND SALES LIMITED, TORONTO 
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Let us share% 
the shore 
with you 


CHALFONTE { 
HADDON \ 
HALL 


Now's a prime time. The air 












is briny and soft with sun- 





shine. Drowse in it on our 





Ocean Decks. Vent the vigor 





it gives you on the golf 





course, the beach at our door. 
Health baths. Fine food. 






Moderate rates on both the 


American and 





European 





plans. Special weekly rates. 






Leeds and Lippincott Company 
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A Congestion is the 
Starting Point of Most 
Babies’ Ailments 


Congestion anywhere in the body can 
be acted upon if the body’s most 
important organ is stimulated 


"THE most important organ to a child’s 
health is the liver, which not only 
stimulates activity in the intestines and 
rids the system of poisons, but actually 
filters out from the blood the poisons 
causing the congestion. 

When you give Baby’s Own Tablets to a 
baby or child for a cough, cold or other 
form of congestion, the first effect of 
these tablets is to stimulate liver ac- 
tivity, which aids in breaking up the 
congestion and in removing poisonous 
wastes from the body. 

How much safer and more sensible this 
is than giving soothing syrups which do 
not remove congestion or the wastes 
which cause congestion! Thus, whether 
the congestion is in the chest, the 
stomach, the liver, the bowels, or any- 
where in the body, Baby’s Own Tablets 
get at the cause of it and are an effective 
agent in removing it. 

Mothers by thousands have told us 
how Baby’s Own Tablets have helped 
them in raising their children. Here's 
a letter from a mother in Washago: 

“IT want to praise Baby’s Own Tablets 
for all they have meant to me in raising 
three boys. My baby is two years 
old and I have corrected all irregulari- 
ties with them. In teething period 
they work miracles, and colds last but 
a few days when Baby’s Own Tablets 
are given at the beginning. They 
thoroughly cleanse and carry off waste 
matter.” 

Baby’s Own Tablets are safe for even 
the most delicate baby, and so inexpen- 
sive it is an economy to give them to 
older children, too. A certificate of 
analysis, showing that these tablets con- 
tain no narcotics, opiates or other harm- 
ful drug, is given with each package. 
The correct dosage for babies and child- 
ren of different ages up to 12 vears is 
given in each package. Always have 
them on hand to treat the congestions 
that cause most ailments of childhood. 





= a4 
WORKS MAGIC 
with milk 


If for any reason your child does not 
like milk, overcome the resistance by 
giving milk in the form of Junket des- 
serts. Junket does not form in tough 
indigestible curds when taken into the 
stomach. Junket digests twice as fast. 
And how children do love it! They eat 
it like custard, with a spoon. They de- 
light in its tempting flavours, its pretty 
colours, 

Takes but a minute or so to make. Six 
flavours — Vanilla, Chocolate, Lemon, 
Orange, Raspberry and Coffee. Your 
grocer has it. 


gunket 


makes MILK into 
delicious DESSERTS 


THE JUNKET FOLKS 
833 King Street W., Toronto 
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Dr. J. W. S$. McCullough, Chief Inspector of 
Health for Ontario, who contributes these 
articles monthly, will answer questions sent to 
Chatelaine concerning the care of babies. A 
stamped, addressed envelope should be en- 
closed if a private answer is desired. 


A MONTHLY SERVICE 


Free pre-natal and post-natal letters are avail- 
able by writing to the Mothercraft Service of 
Chatelaine. These are issued by the Canadian 
Council on Child and Family Welfare through 
its Child Hygiene Section and the Department 
of Public Health. 








every three hours and boil water he uses. 

How long shall I continue to use boiled 
water? Should it be sweetened? Should 
orange or tomato juice for baby be strained? 
I expect to travel next summer. Should I 
nurse him till August or September?— (Mrs. ) 
K. S., Wawanesa, Man. 


Answer—Use boiled water in the first 
year. It need not be sweetened. The orange 
and tomato juice should be strained. If you 
must travel, don’t wean the baby till you 


return. 
a * 


Question—Baby boy, seven months old, 
is on diet of cereal, milk, water and sugar, 
but is never satisfied. Please advise as to 
diet and send Baby Book.—(Mrs.) F. L. W., 
Estlin, Sask. 





Answer—If the child shows a weekly gain 
in weight, he is getting sufficient food. Con- 
sult the Baby Book sent for suitable diet. 


+ + * 


Question—My 14-months-old son weighs 
27 pounds. He has had eczema on cheeks, 
forehead and legs for about eight months. 
The diet (described ) seems to help, but the 
rash doesn’t entirely disappear. Any time 
he gets fat or sugar, the condition is worse.— 
(Mrs.) A. G. F., Wistaria, B.C. 


Answer— Many children get eczema from 
certain foods, and skin tests may be used to 
tell the particular food at fault. You seem 
to have found this out by experience; so 
avoid sugar and fat as much as possible. 
The boy is well over weight. Give him 
plenty of water and follow diet given in 
Baby Book sent. 


* - + 





| Question—Baby boy, 4 months old, 
weighs 1334 pounds. He has always been 
bothered with gas, loose stools and crying 
spells. Lately he has had frequent move- 
ments, and a temperature of 103 degrees, 
but it is now nearly normal.—(Mrs.) C. M. 
M., Niagara Falls, Ont. 


| Answer—The formula you are using is 
probably too strong in whole milk. I should 
advise at 4 to 6 months: 

Milk, 25 ounces. Water, 15 ounces. 
Granulated white sugar, three level table- 
spoonfuls in five feedings at 4-hour intervals. 
Cod liver oil, one teaspoonful at beginning 
of each of four feedings and 1 ounce of orange 
juice diluted with 1 ounce of water at 9 a.m. 
Your boy is a little below normal weight. 
The crying is probably due to colic from 
| fermentation of food. You need not be 
alarmed about him. Under careful dieting 
he will come all right. I send Baby Book. 
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66 Funny-tasting stuff... this knitting! Can’t say the brown 
kindis particularly good. Not much flavor. How’s that white 
stuff you’ve got, Brother — lemme try a mouthful of that! 





6¢ Say, this is swell—a nice long, hard bone init! Feels greaton 
that place where there’s going to be a new tooth next week. 
No—youcan’t have it! [found it! G’wan off — it’s mine!” 





6¢ Oh, takeit, cry-baby! This woolly stuff’s making youcross... 
you need Johnson’s Baby Powder to soothe away the prickles. 


It’s so soft, it makes any baby good-natured — even you!” 


667’m Johnson’s Baby Powder... when I’m on 
guard, skin irritations don’t have a chance to 
get started! I ‘slip’ like satin for ’m made of 
finest imported talc. No zinc stearate — and no 
orris-root. And does your baby have Johnson’s 
Baby Soap and Baby Cream? He should!” 


Gohmron Lamiled 
wonrmum Y camsos 


JOHNSON'S Avzbzy POWDER” 














who tells how her three 
children became “perf 


ect 
specimens of health’ 


““T.IFTEEN years ago, after a ve 

severe operation,” writes Mrs. W. C. 
Garrett of Haslam, Texas, ‘‘my physi- 
cian cautioned me against constipation. 
He said it was in part the cause of my 
serious condition, following a nearly 
fatal accident. 

“One hard packed bowel movement a 
day he informed me, was not the condi- 
tion that nature intended, and left one 
in a poor way to resist disease or build 
up strength. 

**He prescribed Nujol and a very special 
diet. tan then I have bought Nujol 
by the gallon can, as it isso much cheaper. 

“After getting my bowels regulated, I 
was rised at the small amount it 
took to keep in perfect condition. 

“We have made two trips from the 
Pacific Coast south, without an upset 
child. This would have been impossible 
without perfect elimination, and you 
know how hard it is to secure the proper 
food on an auto trip. Nujol was part ot 
our daily diet and made up for the 
deficiencies in food and exercise. 

“Our children are perfect imens 
of health at the ages of 4, 5 and 7. Nujol 
has been their only laxative. Have passed 
through three epidemics of measles and 


whooping cough, have been exposed sev- 
eral times escaped them all, due in 
a One pert to three good evacuations a 
day. i 


Vv play out of doors in all kinds 
of weather and even stripped and went 
swimming in February on the flooded 
tennis court, without any ill effect. 

“T have started at least a half dozen of 
my friends using Nujol for their babies. 
It’s known in our family as the ‘safe 


regulator’.”’ 





Nujol, “regular as clockwork” now 
comes in two forms, plain Nujol and 
Cream of Nujol, the latter flavored and 
often preferred by children. You can get 
it at any drug store. 

What is your Nujol story? If you have 
been using Nujol for ten years or more, 
if you are bringing up your children on 
it, tell us. Address Stanco (Canada) 
Limited, 165 Dufferin Street, Toronto. 


Dept. 8-C. 
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| HOW TO 





KEEP THE 
BABY WELL 


APRIL HERALDS the approach of spring. 
These are great days for the children. The 
weighty clothes of winter are soon discarded. 
With warm days, bare legs become the 
fashion for the runabout child. 

Exposure to the sun is of high value to the 
little ones. The exposure must be gradual. 
The value of sunlight is in the prevention 
and cure of a disease of bones called rickets. 
A familiar example of the results of rickets 
is seen in bow-legs. This power of the sun 
is remarkable. A baby or a little child 
tanned by the sun, is healthy and vigorous 
in comparison with one who has been kept 
indoors. 

The visible rays of the sun are those of the 
rainbow; red, orange, yellow, green, blue 
and violet. Beyond each end of this visible 
spectrum are the invisible rays; at the red 
end, the infra-red which produce heat and 
are used in long-distance photography; at 
the violet end, the ultra-violet and X-rays 
which are used in the treatment of certain 
diseases. It is the ultra-violet rays which 
have so powerful an effect on living matter. 
These rays destroy the germs of disease; 
they heal tuberculosis and rickets. When 
sunlight shines through window glass it is 
the visible and the heat rays which pass 
through. The ultra-violet rays are cut off 
by ordinary glass. In this country the 
intensity of the ultra-violet varies with the 
season. In May, June and July, the latter 
are at their best. In winter they are only 
one-eighth the strength of those of summer. 

The beneficial effects of the ultra-violet 
rays are felt only when these rays reach the 
skin directly. The effect is gained when the 
skin is tanned. The valued effect is produced 
because ultra-violet light changes a sub- 
stance in the child’s skin into another one 
which prevents and cures rickets, arms the 
child against infectious disease, and helps to 
make him vigorous and strong. The runa- 
bout child gains a tan gradually by daily 
outdoor life in spring and summer. The little 
baby must gain its tan very gradually by 
successive daily exposure of the skin, a little 
bit at a time for a few weeks until the entire 
body is browned. A good tan is the best 
evidence of effective violet ray treatment. 
The skin must not be sunburnt. Sunburn is 
both painful and injurious. If at any time 
there is evidence of sunburn the application 
of a soft cloth wrung out of a saturated 
solution of epsom salts will relieve the 
irritation of the burn. 

| There are now several types of glass which 
| may be used in windows and through which 
fifty per cent to ninety per cent of the 
ultra-violet rays pass. These are vita glass. 
vioray glass, helioglass, corex D, etc. To 
gain the desired effect the baby should be in 


Chatelaine’s 


Baby 
Clinic 


Conducted by 
J. W. S. McCullough, 


M.D., D.P.H. 


direct line of these rays after they have 
passed the glass. 

Tanning of the child’s body is not only 
effective against rickets and tetany but it 
also increases his resistance to colds, 
bronchitis, pneumonia and other infections. | 


The Question Box 


Question—My boy was quite blue when | 
he was born. This cleared up on the second 
day. Will there be any after-effects from 
this? Is the diet I send you suitable?— | 
(Mrs.) J. A., Regina, Sask. 


Answer—A characteristic “blue” baby 
indicates a condition of the heart which 
frequently clears up. I should think from 
the way your boy is progressing that no ill- 
effect may be expected. The diet you are 
giving is quite good. So long as he is happy 
and making a weekly gain I should advise 
that you stick to it. I send you Baby Book 
which contains complete information about 
diets, etc. 





> * * 


Question—My baby boy, born October 
18, 1934, weighs 13 pounds. I nurse him 
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Bexs and girls can smile like this 

when they wear Hewetson Shoes. 
Wise mothers know how important 
it is to safeguard these growing feet 
—so much in after-life may depend 
on the right shoes now. Every pair 
of Hewetson Shoes is carefully built 
for safety and wear—at a moderate 
price. Ask for them by name at 
your own shoe store. 


HEWEITSON'S 


+s BRAMPTON ann ACTON 


* NTAR + 


CONTROLLED 
FEEDING 


Electrically pierced, Aristo 
Nipples provide a positive 
even food How. Aristo 
Nipples are non-collapsible 
Zf and, being pure transparent 
“gum rubber, can be repeat- 
edly sterilized in boiling 
water without injury. 












The Conedion General Rubber Co. Limited, 
Galt, Ont 
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NO CUP OF COFFEE CAN BE 
GOOD UNLESS THERES QUALITY 
meaee GUPFee ITSELF. 












AND DONT FORGET GOOD 
COFFEE MUST BE FRESH. 







TO Me GOOD COFFEE DEPENDS 
UN THE WAY IT IS MADE. 














LADIES ! QUALITY, ROASTER FRESHNESS, 
MORE FLAVOUR NO MATTER HOW MADE... 
MAXWELL HOUSE OFFERS ALL THREE. 






HE wise old Maxwell House colonel is right. In 

Maxwell House Coffee the flavour is in the blend—the 
same delicious blend of choice coffees that won Dixie in 
bygone years. Next, Maxwell House is always roaster fresh. 
That’s because the exclusive Maxwell House Vita-Fresh 
packing process protects the coffee by removing more 
flavour-robbing air from the tin than any other process. 
Then, no matter how you make it (drip, percolate or boil) 
you simply cannot help but get more flavour because the 
exclusive Maxwell House grinding process exposes more of 
the flavour cells to the action of the water, (Never regrind.) 


Buy a tin today. Start using the nation’s favourite 
- coffee, full-flavoured, mellow like no other kind, 


MAXWELL HOUSE 
COFFEE 





Roasted and Packed in Canada 
MH3-35M 
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HEAVENS, JOHN! — THE PAPER 
SAYS THERE'S A LUNATIC LOOSE 
IN THE NEIGHBORHOOD ! oe 


THERE’LL BE TWO OF THEM IF 1 DID \ HEAR A NOISE 
| KEEP ON DRINKING THIS IN THE KITCHEN ? 


COFFEE OF 








c0oOOH-- JOHN { 
IT’S THE LUNATIC~- 
HE’S DRINKING MY 
COFFEE ! 


/| Wis 
ny NA 
7 | WIN 


BOO- HOO! (’M CONVINCED! 
iF EVEN A LUNATIC CAN’/T 
DRINK MY COFFEE, 

IT MUST BE 

AWFUL— 


y 


DON’T EXPECT either real coffee flavor or health- 


DON’T WORRY 
DUCKIE — IF 
HE DRINKS 
THAT, HELL 
BE TOO 
WEAK TO BE 
DANGEROUS 


MAYBE NOW 
YOULL TRY 
THAT CHASE 

tH & SANBORN'S 
COFFEE ALICE 
SMART (|S 
ALWAYS 
RAVING 

—\ ABOUT! 


ful stimulation when you drink stale coffee. 


When coffee is stale, it contains rancid oil. It 
loses its flavor. And is a constant source of phys- 
ical and mental irritation. It wears down your 


5 resistance, makes you easily 


upset. 


—NO-I'M ONLY MAD ABOUT MY LITTLE DUCKIE 


AND YOU WON'T 
TALK ANY MORE 
ABOUT GOING 

MAD- WILL You ? 





Thousands of housewives are unknowingly buy- 
ing stale coffee. But there is one brand of coffee 
whose freshness you can always rely on. 

Chase & Sanborn’s Coffee is always fresh be- 
cause it’s rushed fresh from the roasting ovens to 
your grocer by a wonderful Dominion-wide de- 


MY LITTLE WIFE —WHO MAKES THE BEST CUP OF 
COFFEE ON EARTH ‘ 


livery service. There’s no chance for Chase & 
Sanborn’s Coffee to grow stale. It reaches you 
with its delicious, full flavor and its marvelous 
aroma still intact. A healthfully stimulating drink. 
Your grocer has Chase & Sanborn’s Coffee in 
pound and half-pound tins. Buy a tin tomorrow! 
Roasted and packed in Canada 
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H, TO BE in England now that May is here! To see 

the king’s horses and the king’s men. To stand with 

the crowd somewhere along The Mall and watch the 

Royal Carriage drive slowly by. To glimpse the King 
and Queen—God bless them. To cheer, with the multitude, 
on this Silver Anniversary of Their Majesties’ reign. 

But, as I cannot be there, I shall celebrate at home. I shall 
invite my friends, give parties and make them Jubilee affairs. 
I shall dress my table in white and silver, in red, white and 
blue, in royal purple, and I shall make a gastronomic tour of 
the Empire. 

A good idea, don’t you think? Anyway, that is my sugges- 
tion for your entertaining this year. Of course, May is the 
month set apart for the celebrations, but any time would be 
suitable. If you are lucky enough to have any kind of a 
twenty-fifth anniversary in 1935—wedding or birthday or 
operation—-give it a patriotic flavor and celebrate two great 
events at once. 

The party may take the form of a dinner or luncheon, tea, 
late buffet supper, even a breakfast or Sunday brunch. Of 
course, your decorations and your menu will be governed 
somewhat by the time of day and the type of function. Then 
there is the matter of how much money and time you have to 
spare, what—in china, glass, silver and linen—you have to 
work with and the effect you wish to achieve—grand or quaint, 
or just plain nice. In the way of table settings, I mean. You 
may go back to the days of 1910 {Continued on page 74} 


Photographs courtesy of The Robert Simpson Company, Limited. 
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Good news for every housewtfe... 


This Old Reliable Favourite 
Substantially Reduced in Price 





Nobody wants cake like this— 
Less than 1¢ worth of Magic 
would have prevented it. 


Don’t trust expensive ingredients to doubt- 
ful baking powder when now dependable 
Magic costs so little. 

Magic Baking Powder, at the new low prices, 
costs so little anyone can afford to use it. Now, 
more than ever, it’s unwise to risk baking failures 
with doubtful baking powder. 

You can’t expect inferior baking powder that 
fails to leaven properly to give you anything but 
inferior results. 





First-grade butter, the best eggs and milk, fine 
flour and sugar were used in this cake—yet all 


were wasted because the baking powder failed! In fact, it can even cause a complete failure— 
hes waste a/l your good eggs, butter and other in- 
i pias | gredients! 


That’s why good cake makers insist on MAGIC, 
They know Magic is always dependable. For this 
famous baking powder never varies in quality. 


Canada’s Leading Cookery 
Experts Use and Recommend 
MAGIC Baking Powder 


**T never risk doubtful baking powder. 
I know from experience that Magic 
. ; — always gives dependable results,’’ says Madame R, 
Lacroix, Assistant Director of the Provincial School 
of Domestic Science, Montreal. 





FINE-TEXTURED 


Sarena ct ennai: Ae AP lle 





With Magic Baking Powder you can be sure of 
perfect leavening—fine-textured, delicious cakes 
every time! 


CONTAINS 

NO ALUM 

@ This state- 

ment on 

every tin is 

your guar- 

antee that 

Magic Bak- 

ing Powder 

is free from 

" alum or any 
; ; harmful 
Piura" gredient. 

ee 





The Same High Quality 


Every spoonful, in every tin, gives the same full 
leavening power. 

And you actually use ess than /¢ worth of Magic 
to make a big 3-layer cake. Only a fraction of a 
cent! Yet—it safeguards the fine texture and 
flavour of your cakes—assures uniform goodness, 
satisfactory results every time! 

Don’t risk failures with doubtful baking 
powder. Stick to dependable Magic and be sure 
of success. Your grocer is now featuring Magic 
Baking Powder at substantially reduced prices. 
Ask him for a tin. 


Send for the New Magic Cook Book to use when you bake 
at home. Dozens of tested recipes... Mail the coupon! 


GILLETT PRODUCTS Cs 
Fraser Avenue, Toronto 2 


Please send me free copy of the famous 
Magic Cook Book. 

DURA 5 icisciss ences baicasecsancanabhaacaanenbaipaaaacaaiuasdasanieoadiaabaas 
RSOMOORiicc:5 atenigdsesnengacianaaahananantani’ sddesubinatdababanesaesaehaenan 
eh isa raiaceaacas caatuagesatamiod inavessslaacuniaan sieech cadeiaaaah naa 
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On page 78 the Institute offers 
a new service, in giving the ap- 
proximate cost for each recipe. 


Try these delicious tested Insti- 
tute recipes—featuring oranges 
and lemons. 


Frozen Orange Pudding 
Orange Novelty Salad 
Lemon Souffle 

Orange and Lemon Pie 
Lemon Chiffon Pie 
Lemon Apple Filling 
Orange Meat Sauce 
Orange, Lemon and 
Apple Marmalade. 


T IS not so many years since an orange in the toe of the 
Christmas stocking was an annual treat. In all proba- 
bility it would be cherished for days, then carefully 
peeled to preserve every drop of the delicious juice and 

eaten section by section, slowly and lingeringly, storing up 
enough enjoyment to last until the uncertain time when 
there would be another orange. And now they’re listed with 
the staples! Even in our northern climate, miles and miles 
from the orange and lemon orchards, we regard these fruits 
as almost a necessity—and a year-round necessity, at that. 

Fortunately, lemon trees blossom every month, so we have 
a constant supply of this almost indispensable fruit, the 
largest crops being harvested from December to March and 
the smallest from June to September. They are picked when 
green, as soon as they have reached marketable size, are 
washed, sorted according to color and put into cold storage 
for one to four months to color and mature. The ripened 
lemons come to us graded according to color, texture, form 
and general style, and packed according to size. The best 
quality or “fancy” lemons have a good clear yellow color, 
fine texture and thin skin, normal oval form, no scars and 
must be heavy and juicy. The best sizes are those which 
range from 300 to 360 in a case. 

Oranges, too, are marketed all year round—California 
navels, the seedless variety, appearing in winter and early 
spring, followed by Valencias. The Florida oranges are in 
from late October until June. oe 

Oranges are treated very gently in the picking to avoid 
injury to the skin, then are allowed to stand for a day or so 
to allow the skins to “‘shrink,’”” when they are not so easily 
injured. Then they are cleaned, graded as fancy, choice, 


etc., and sorted according to size—the number 
of oranges in a case indicating the size and 
varying from eighty to 324. 

The finer fruits are wrapped in paper before 
packing, but in buying, it is well to remember 
that an excellent orange may have an unattrac- 
tive, mottled skin. An orange which is heavy 
for its size, which is quite ripe and sound is the 
best one to purchase. So when appearance is 
not a consideration, the grades less expensive than “fancy” 
are suggested for general use. The best size to buy depends 
on the use to be made of the fruit, on local prices and market 
conditions. You may save money by watching crop reports; 
some years the small sizes—200’s or more—are most abun- 
dant; other years, the larger sizes are more plentiful, and it 
is nearly always true that in perishable foods, the plentiful 
supply is the best buy. 

Any one of a number of factors might be responsible for 
the present popularity of oranges and lemons, but possibly 
the one which has had the greatest influence is the health 
value which science has proved is possessed by these fruits. 
Since the early belief that lime or lemon juice would prevent 
scurvy, scientists have been constantly finding new reasons 
for including plenty of the citrus fruits in our meals. The 
vitamin C present in these foods improves the general health 
and plays an important part in the development of strong 
teeth. Oranges and lemons are stimulating to the appetite, 
and thus aid digestion, increase body resistance, help the 
body to take care of other food essentials such as calcium 
and phosphorus and stimulate growth in children. The re- 
action of these fruits helps to prevent an acid condition in 
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by 
M. FRANCES HUCKS 


Of The Chatelaine Institute Staff 


the body; they contain some essential minerals and supply 
vitamins B and A to some extent. And two factors which 
recommend these fruits very highly to mothers are their 
delicious flavor and very attractive appearance. Children 
don’t need to be coaxed to eat what is good for them when it 
comes sealed in such colorful packages and tastes as good 
as it looks. 

In any course of any meal, there is a place for one or other 
of these fruits. Beginning with the breakfast orange or glass 
of lemon, and following through with desserts, salads, 
sauces, dressings, meat or fish accorapaniments, flavorings 
or fillings in cakes, breads, pies, candy, etc., cold or hot 
drinks and colorful garnishes, we can think of few other 
foods as versatile and dependable. 

In fruit appetizers, dessert cups and salads, a tart fruit 
or a tangy dressing “‘peps up”’ the blander ingredients, so 
we use a dash of lemon or a few slices of orange when we 
cook prunes or when we prepare bananas or apples. In the 
latter cases we succeed in not only accenting the natural 
flavor of the fruits used but in preventing discoloration. A 
dressing of blended fruit flavors is a compliment to any fruit 
salad and depends on the {Continued on page78'} 
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Twin Angel Food Cakes 


(8 to 10 egg whites) 


1 cup sifted Swans Down 1 teaspoon cream of tartar 
Cake Flour 14 cups sifted granulated sugar 
1 cup egg whites % teaspoon vanilla 
14 teaspoon salt 14 teaspoon almond extract 
tablespoons Baker's Breakfast Cocoa 
Sift flour once, measure, and sift four more times. Beat egg 
whites and salt with flat wire whisk. When foamy, add cream 
of tartar and continue beating until eggs are stiff enough to 
hold up in peaks, but not dry. Fold in sugar carefully, 2 
tablespoons at a time, until all is used. Fold in flavoring. 
Then sift small amount of flour over mixture and fold in 
carefully; continue until all is used. Pour 4 of batter into 
one ungreased small angel food pan. 

To remaining half of batter, add cocoa, sifting it over 
mixture and folding in carefully until blended. Turn into 
second ungreased small angel food pan. Bake cakes in slow 
oven 50 to 60 minutes. Begin at 275° F. and after 30 minutes 
increase heat slightly (325° F.) and bake 20 to 30 minutes 
longer. Remove from oven and invert pans 1 hour, or until 
cold. 

Note: Remove eggs from refrigerator several hours before 
using. They beat up lighter and more easily when at room 
temperature, and give increased fineness and delicacy of texture 
lo angel foods. 

(All measurements are level.) 


*Recipe for Standard Angel Food—for regular - size 


tin—is given on each package of Swans Down Cake 
Flour. Swans Down is a product of General Foods. 





Perfect 
Angel F'ood 


...a perfect snap 
to make! 
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... but you can’t get cake like this with ordinary flour! 


Maybe you've longed to try your hand at Angel 


Food—and haven’t quite dared. 


Maybe you have tried—and sad things happened. 
Maybe you’ve said, “J’m just unlucky!” 


Lady, forget it! There’s no luck to it—if you 
use the right flour. And here’s a grand and 
novel recipe to prove it. 


Make up this recipe—follow it exactly—use Swans 
Down Cake Flour. And out of your oven take two 
gorgeous Angel Food cakes! Chocolate Angel 
Food—and snow-white Angel Food—both from 
this one simple recipe. So fairy-light and tender— 
they look like puffs of cloud. One delicious bite 
and you'll feel like singing—‘‘All my Angel Food 
got wings.” 


Yes, flour—and flour alone—can make all 
that difference! With ordinary flour you'd 
never get that wispy lightness—that feathery 
perfection. You simply couldn’t because... 
Ordinary flours contain a tough, elastic gluten— 
excellent for slow yeast leavens, but much too re- 
sistant for the egg whites and other “‘quick”’ leavens 
used in cake. But Swans Down is made from special 
soft winter wheat that contains a tender gluten. A 
gluten so delicate it responds perfectly to light cake 
leavens. 
What's more, Swans Down is 27 times finer 
than ordinary flour. It gives you better cake 
every time you bake. It makes the simplest 
economy cakes say nice extravagant things 
about you. 
Get Swans Down Cake Flour at your grocer’s today! 


S Swans Down Cake Flour @ 


Made in 


Canada 


Swans Down Pastry Brush—A handy, practical, baking tool that 
every housewife should have. An aid that enables you to have 
golden brown pie crust every time. Keep it on hand to grease pans 

for cakes, baked desserts, meat 
loaves, etc. Once used, a house- 
wife would never go back to the 
old-fashioned method of a bit of 
paper. This Pastry Brush and a 
copy of the famous 48 page recipe 
booklet, “‘New Cake Secrets’’—, 
25c. Use the coupon. 


a an 






| CONSUMER SERVICE DEPT., 4 
[ GENERAL FOODS LIMITED, | 
I COBOURG, ONTARIO | 
| Enclosed is 25c, for which Iam _ 1 

to receive the Pastry Brush des- | 
| cribed above together, with a copy 

of ‘‘New Cake Secrets’’. 1 
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Above—The tailored room. 
Right—An unusual treatment. 


More 
Curtain 


News 
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In peach and 
raspberry. 


Far right— 
In the kitchen. 


IN PEACH AND RASPBERRY 


As crisp and fresh as you can imagine. And 
clever, for against the pale peach walls, 
peach organdie trimmed with raspberry 
bias tape gives a charming effect. The 
curtains are light and full, edged, sides and 
bottom with double frills finished with nar- 
row bindings of the deeper tone. The 
valance is treated in the same way. For tie- 
backs a wide strip of the material is softly 
crushed and gathered together at the ends 
to form a perky rosette. A light-colored 
Tontine blind is used. 

Two chairs in raspberry rayon moiré, two- 
amusing little cushions and a low table with 
antique-white legs and a mahogany top 
form an attractive and-comfortable setting 
for early morning tea. 


IN THE KITCHEN 


In this blue and white kitchen the windows 
are hung with curtains of fancy marquis- 
ette which combines soft yellow and these 
two colors. They are simply made, frilled 
and overlapped on two rods and tie back 
with a band to match the edging. Loop 
them higher up if you want plenty of light. 
The inside trim of the cupboards is painted 
blue and is an interesting decorative feature 
which may appeal to you. 





IN MODERN MOOD 


Filmy celanese glass curtains 
are overlapped and draped 
softly against this broad win- 
dow. The draperies are satin, 
three sections in shades of 
green sewn together. They 
hang straight, in simple, 
lustrous folds to the floor. 

The space in front is the very 
place for the ultra modern 
dressing table with its round 
mirror and two boudoir 
lamps. A stool covered with 
row after row of two-inch 
fringe carries the curtain 
colors building up from the 
light to the deeper tone. 


Photographs, Eaton's-College Street. 
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9 i ew Schiiies lor \\ tidows 
by HELEN G. CAMPBELL, 


Director, The Chatelaine Institute 


THE TAILORED ROOM 


A delightfully tailored and most effective 
scheme for this window in the living room. 
The woodwork, Venetian blind, and full 
length curtains are all old-white with del 
phinium blue in the straps and in the cleverly 
designed border of half-inch wide ribbon, 
sewn flat. Celanese moiré is used for the 
curtains, which are lined to give weight and 
grace, and the flat valance is made of the 
same handsome material. The scalloped 
wooden upright at the inside edge of the 
window sill is a new note. Through the glass 
you can see the wire trim of the window box 
full of red geraniums. 

In the foreground stands a small chesterfield 
covered in chintz with an all-over pattern in 
white and three shades of blue. The same 
colors are carried in the cushions of soft 
crash bound with three cords — white, pale 
and deeper blue. The lamps are white and 
the matching tables walnut. 


AN UNUSUAL FRENCH WINDOW 


An interesting and unusual treatment for o 
French window in the bedroom. One cur- 
tain of plain semi-glazed chintz in a soft 
peach shade hangs straight to the floor. 
Figured chintz is used for the other, which 
is made full and wide and looped back as 
shown. Tones of brown and rose with touches 
of blue are combined in the regularly 
spaced floral pattern against a white back- 
ground. The blue is repeated in the cord 
and in the painted bandings of the valance 
box which is wood painted off-white with 
blue outlines. A Venetian blind in old-white 
is used. 


In modern mood. 
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A NEW TREATMENT 
IN CURTAINS 


There are several new ideas 
in this attractive treatment. 
The material itself is novel 
with a soft open weave which 
has considerable _ interest. 
Then the hanging is unusual 
and the big green taffeta 
bows placed high up, at the 
sides. The wide frills are 
edged and lined with the 
same celanese taffeta — a 
smart idea with this locsely 
woven fabric. A Venetian 
blind is used. 


Brown glazed chintz dotted 
and hesprigged in white and 
green covers the settee in 
front. And a finish is pro- 
vided by the white brush 
fringe and the corder fringe. 
Lastly, a celanese taffeta 
cushion bound in green and 
a tall green lamp on the 
maple table. 
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NEW IDEAS IN CURTAIN HARDWARE 


Curtain hardware adds a certain finish in many window treat: 
ments, and this illustration shows some of the new styles in rods, 
swinging cranes and hold-backs. Select one to go with your 
material, the heavier, bolder designs for draperies of heavy 
rough effect and the daintier ones for sheer, light-weight 


hangings. 


A wide variety of styles and finishes is available—wrought iron, 


bronze, brass, cast aluminum, chrome, wood, glass and wire— 
so you can find one to suit the period and the scheme. 

























































IMAGINE 


NYONE 
\ adrian 


YOU WAIT 
AND SEE| ¢ 


“The burnt child dreads the fire” . ..so0 Grace was doubly 
angry. But it took Mrs. King only 15 minutes to prove her 
wrong and set her right. 


THOSE CLOTHES 
] MAY LOOK CLEAN— BUT ! HELLO GRACE, SAY, OH MAE, | SIMPLY 
SAKES ALIVE! LOOK DON'T BELIEVE IT. ANYWAY, LET'S GO TO THE CAN'T... WITH ALL THIS 
THERE... THAT YOUNG YOU JUST CAN'T WASH MATINEE THIS WASHING TO DO. 1 
MRS. KING HAS ALL OF CLOTHES THAT FAST... AFTERNOON, IT's SEE YOU'VE GOT YOUR 
HER WASHING OUT AND DO IT RIGHT. THAT NEW CLARK WASH OUT ALREADY, 
ALREADY / . GABLE PICTURE. HOW DO YOU DO IT? 


BUT THAT'S THE REMARKABLE 
THING ABOUT OXYDOL. IT WORKS 
TWICE AS FAST—YET IT'S ABSOLUTELY 
SAFE. YOU JUST WAIT 15 MINUTES AND SEE. 


HERES THE ANSWER, GRACE --OxYDOL-- ITS 
A SPECIAL NEW SOAP THAT DOES THE TRICK 
IN IS MINUTES SOAKING--AND GETS 
CLOTHES 4 TOS SHADES WHITER, TOO. 


15 MINUTES SOAKING! THATS NONSENSE! 
NO SOAP CAN DO THAT--AND IF IT DID 
IT WOULD BE TOO STRONG, I'M 
HALF AFRAID OF THE ONE I'M 
USING NOW, 






















OH MAE, IT'S JUST WONDERFUL 
TO GET THROUGH WITH THE WASH 
$0 EARLY. HOW CAN | EVER THANK You? 














WHY, | CAN'T BELIEVE iT/ yusT IS 
MINUTES’ SOAKING AND THOSE CLOTHES 
ARE SHADES WHITER THAN EVER 
BEFORE. BUT MAE... ARE YOU SURE 
THAT SOAP 1S SAFE 7 

















DON’T THANK ME~ THANK 
OXYDOL. AND By THE Way, 
OXYDOL GIVES YOU MORE 
REAL SOAP FOR YOUR (| 
MONEY, TOO. 












THAT PRINT DRESS OF 





NEW? I'VE WASHED IT 
A DOZEN TIMES IN 
OXYDOL ALREADY. 








THERE 1S A WORLD OF DIFFERENCE IN 
"NO SCRUB “SOAPS / READ THESE FACTS. 






EW, improved is absolutely safe. It positively 
OxyYDOL is a_ can’t hurt hands, fade colors or 
new granulated soap discovery injure fabrics. 

that cost Procter & Gamble one OxyDOL is economical, too. Com- 
million dollars to perfect. It pare it with old-fashioned bar, 
does these things you have never powdered or flake soaps. You 
found a soap could do before. will find it goes farther, lasts 
First—givesinstant 3-inch suds, longer, washes more faleasta-Ma/ NO-SCRUB NO-BOIL 


rich as whipped dairy cream, in Just a little gives floods of suds. /MAFIT Ty vases 





hard or soft water! Thus goes to Try On Money-Back 
work on grease, dirt and stains, Guarantee 

2 to 3 times faster than less mod- Get Oxypot from your dealer 
ern soaps. today. Women everywhere are 


SECOND—loosens dirt out in a_ discarding old favorites—bar, 
simple 15 minutes’ soaking! No flake, chip, and granulated forms MADE IN CANADA 


scrubbing or boiling needed, yet —for OxypoL. If you don’t pre- 
clothes come 4 to 5 shades whiter fer it above any laundry soap = |: 
than ever before. you've ever used, return unused = | ‘9 ° 


And—due to a special formula, a __ portion of package to your dealer fi 
special protective combination and get full money back. We'll ¢7 


of mild soap ingredients, OxYDOL _ repay him. onl 
CF G0-Ao--7 ° Orme 
MULTIPLIESTSOOSTIMES®IN SUDS 












1S TEA TIME 























Let Mr. T. Pott tell you how to 
make a good cup of Tea 
“Select a good brand of small-leaf 
tea. Boil fresh water. Warm up an 
earthenware tea pot. Put in one 





one for the pot. The moment the 
water boils furiously, pour it on the 
tea. Let the tea brew five minutes.” 








“Never take the kettle to the pot,” 
Charles Laughton admonishes ZaSu 
Pitts in the Paramount motion picture 
“Ruggles of Red Gap,” “always take 
the pot to the kettle if you would have 
a good cup of tea.” 


Whenever the suggestion is made, 
“Let’s have a cup of tea,” follow 
this sage advice from one who is 
a connoisseur of tea . . . who 
appreciates to the full its subtle 
qualities . . . and who has come 
to know, after a wealth of ex- 
perience the world over, that 
there is nothing so refreshing. 
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Jubilee Parties 


(Continued from page 68) 








or farther for your theme, or you may be as 
modern as tomorrow. You may follow a 
conventional style or create your own, and 
you may spend a lot or put clever fingers to 
work and do it all for a few cents. It makes 
no difference. But really there must be the 
proper colors if you are going to enter into 
the spirit of the thing. Not that you couldn’t 
be just as loyal a subject if you had to eat 
off sky-blue and magenta; but who wants to? 

Red, white and blue it is—with the cool 
gleam of silver in lovely harmony. So the 
first thing is to bring out all your plate and 
sterling and polish them until they shine 
before men. Look through your table ap- 
pointments for all the ruby or sapphire 
glass you possess, the china or pottery orna- 
mented with these deep rich shades, or 
chaste and severe and the finest or boldest 
linens from your stock. Then get some gen- 
eral plan or pattern for your setting and 
experiment a little, if necessary, until you 
have a worthy background for your anni- 
versary feast. 


THE TWO tables illustrated show entirely 
different effects and both are charming. 
For one we have chosen china of smart 
modern design ornamented only with a 
narrow band of silver and a black curlicue. 
Place mats and a long runner embroidered 
at the ends go well with the simple straight 
lines of the china and give a tailored look to 
the setting. For the centre piece, a silver 
comport holds aloft a pineapple with its 
leaves silvered by art, not nature. At the 
base, polished red apples are grouped on two 
cycas leaves splashed with silver paint to 
lend a touch of unusual decoration. The 
apples are for Canada and the pineapple for 
our sister Dominions—and for trade. Four 
little silver holders offer cigarettes to the 
smokers. Blue glass is used with silver lace 
paper doilies under the sherbets, while red 
candies in silver dishes do their bit in carry- 
ing out the color scheme. 

A second table uses an embroidered cloth 
spread over royal blue satin, sateen or Cello- 
phane to show through the open work de- 
sign. Three old-fashioned nosegays of red 
and white carnations and blue cornflowers 
are held compactly in a lacy silver frill and 
set in quaint blue bowls in a row down the 
centre. Two Sheffield candlesticks complete 
the arrangement. Use only one bouquet if 
your table is small. 

The china is patterned in a pale grey-blue 
in a design which shows the creamy back- 





ground as a five-pointed star. The tiny 
ruby goblets used here. 

There are dozens of other settings which 
would be interesting and appropriate. For 
instance, if you want to use your white 
damask cloth, you might carry the blue and 
red in two bands of broad satin ribbon over- 
lapping each other a little and laid the full 
length of the table. Then low silver bowls of 
blue lobelia with a red rose or a geranium 
centre and bits of baby’s breath for the 
white. Then have red candies in silver com- 
ports, red or white candles in tall holders, 
red or blue glassware and china with these 
same gay colors. Charming! 

Another alternative is to cover your table 
with bright red or blue satin or sateen and, 
over this, an open mesh lace cloth or coarse 
net, which you can find in curtain materials. 
Or use your crocheted bedspread. Arrange a 
centre of blue grapes and red cherries on a 
silver tray or in a squat white dish. Ora 
flower centre of blooms which carry out the 
color scheme. 

A smart idea is to make your own table 
cover to fit from sheets of silver paper pasted 
together. Then, to hide the joins, fasten 
inch-wide bands of blue satin or Cellophane 
ribbon over them, forming silver blocks out- 
lined in blue. Very chic indeed! Centre or 
end ornaments might be a toy sailing ship 
on a mirror—Britannia ruling the waves. Or, 
again a blue plate with a mound of brilliant 
red peppers or tomatoes and perfect cauli- 
flower flowerettes. 

Also for a silver background there are 
round or oblong lace paper mats in this 
finish, which would be charming. With per- 
haps your largest aluminum ring mold from 
the kitchen, silvered on the outside with 
artist’s paint and filled with ageratum or 
lobelia and a few white daisies, with a 
scraggy red dahlia plunk in the centre. Or, 
if there is an opening in the centre of the 
mold, place a small bowl or custard cup in it. 
Set in this a wire flower holder to support 
short stemmed red roses. Better still, 
Scotch thistles with roses and shamrocks in 
the ring! Of course, if you have a red or 
blue cloth, now is the time to use it. Imagine 
a blue cloth with white china and this centre- 
piece—a ring of tiny little flowerpots painted 
bright red and ‘‘planted”’ with a single arti- 
ficial tulip about three inches high. Use a 
double ring, the outer one with red tulips, 
the inner one white. And silver the leaves. 

Then, too, you might fashion clever orna- 
ments with blue or red Cellophane or crépe 
paper. For instance, a round box covered 
with crisp frills might hold silver crackers 
or fruit piled high. 

These are really only a few ideas for Jubi- 
lee tables; your own originality will suggest 
others. Then if your menu follows the same 
color note, so much the better. To help 
you, let me suggest a few and give you a list 
of many reds and a few blues, leaving you 
to think up the white for yourself. 





The Schoolma'a ms Afternoon 


by Elizabeth Muriel Morrison 


"First class ready — quickly, children 
We have not much time to lose! 
Eight times nine? Oh, Georgia Perkins, 
What disgraceful, dirty shoes! ! 
Must | tell you ten times daily? 

Spell ‘Construction’, Mary Jane — 
Leave your hair alone, Eliza; 

Girls in my day weren't so vain! 
Don't say ‘It is him’, now Joseph— 
Don't you know the verb ‘to be’ 
Takes the same case ‘fore as after — 
Say it rightly — 'It is he’. 

Sally Jones! again | tell you — 
Take that powder off your nose! 
Champlain founded Montreal and 
Of ‘bucks’ the feminine is ‘does’. 


"Oh, at last this day is ended, 

And my eyes are sore and dim — 
Look who's coming up the roadway 
Yes, By Jingo, yes—that's Him! ! 
And my nose is awfully shiny; 
Where's my compact? (Sally Jones 
Is the boldest little creature.) 

Oh, I'm glad that I'm alone, 

For | must remove my hairpins 

And refix my tousled hair. 

(Mary Jane is quite the vainest.) 
Now, it looks all right, so there! 

Oh, he's turning in the pathway — 
To my schoolhouse white struts he — 
Oh good evening, Mr. Smithers, 
Yes, dear Johnny, it is me ! ! 
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touches of deep rose are emphasized by the 
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URSED! coaxed! guarded from seed to sealing- 
time with watchful care, Heinz offers you tomato 
products of unmatched quality, healthful purity and 
rare flavour. Season after season, down by Lake 
Erie, while the year is yet young, healthy seeds 
} from prize winning tomatoes come to life under glass, 
in warm, rich, specially prepared soil. In the 
budding springtime, the lusty green shoots are trans- 
planted to open fields. All summer they are guarded, 
watched, tended! Sunshine and rain and the good 

earth work their will. 


When the tomatoes are at the height of the red-ripe 
healthfulness and flavour, they are whisked away to 
nearby Heinz kitchens. A thousand pairs of trained 
willing hands, utilizing the most successful process 
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H. J. Heinz Company, Toronto. 
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known, transform them into Heinz Ketchup, Chili 
Sauce, Tomato Juice, Cream of Tomato Soup. Tomatoes 
for these products are picked, cooked and sealed in 
containers all in a day. Every step, from seed to 
bottling is safeguarded by Heinz care. 


So pure, so healthful, so intriguing in taste are 
these foods that when the Canadian market has been 
supplied, it takes great shiploads of Heinz Tomato 
Products to fill orders from other parts of the Empire. 
Even in Great Britain, where Heinz has kitchens, the 
demand is for Tomato Products made under Heinz 
guardianship, in Canada, with Canadian tomatoes. 
Treat your family often to tomato products with the 
true, fresh-from-the-garden tomato flavour. Always 
look for the Heinz trade-mark—the famous 57. 


Plant established at Leamington, Canada, 1909 
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BREAKFAST 
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Half Grapefruit 
Cereal 


Corn Muffins Jam 
Coffee Tea 





NO 


Prune Juice 
Grilled Bacon 
Toast Marmalade 
Coffee Tea 





3Ccereal with Sliced Bananas 
Soft-cooked Eggs 
Toast Jelly 
Coffee Tea 





Stewed Apples 
Cereal 
Fish Cakes 


Toast 
Coffee Tea 





» ee Pape J 
i ineappie Juice 
Waffles pe 


Maple Syrup 
ee Tea 





6 Sliced + ae 
“ Gs 
Tea 





Coffee Tea 





co 


Tomato Juice 


Bread and Milk 
Bran Gems Honey 
Coffee Tea 





9 Stewed Rhubarb 
Cereal 
Toast 
Coffee 


Jam 
Tea 





10 


Half Grapefruit 
Baked Finnan Haddie 
Toast 
Coffee Tea 





11 Cereal with Dates 


‘oast 
Stewed Fruit or Jelly 
Coffee Tea 





19 (Sunday) 1 
Orange and Lemon Juice 
Cereal 


Bacon and Eggs 
Toast 
Coffee 


Jam 
Tea 





13 


Sliced Bananas 
Cereal 
Toasted Rolls 
Conserve 
Coffee Tea 





Stewed Prunes 
French Toast 
Syrup 


Coffee Tea 





Orange Juice 
Cereal 
Jam 
Tea 


Toast 
Coffee 
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Half Grapefruit 
Poached Eggs on Toast 
Coffee Tea 


NINETY-THREE MEALS FOR MAY 
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LUNCHEON or SUPPER DINNER 

Baked Whitefish with Dressing 

Potato Balls Asparagus 
Lemon Cream Pudding 


LUNCHEON o7 SUPPER 


Vegetable yg | 
Creamed wy nok ‘oast 


DINNER 
Breaded Veal Cutlets 
Chili Sauce 

Mashed Potatoes 


BREAKFAST 
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Tuna and Celery Salad 


Tomato Juice 
Bread or Rolls 


Cereal with Raisins 





Stewed String Beans Toast Jelly Junket with Sliced Bananas Coffee Tea 
Cookies Date Caramel Pudding Coffee Tea Wafers _ 
Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea Tea Cocoa 
Chilled Canned Salmon Hot Meat Loaf 118 18 Orange Sections Oxtail Soup Baked Sausages 
Potato Salad Baked Potatoes Bread and Milk Scalloped Potatoes with Cheese Mashed Potatoes Carrots 
Chocolate Junket with Shaved [roomes Onions Whole Wheat Muffins Stewed or Canned Fruit Date Cup Cakes ! 
Almonds Ginge fustard Pickles _ Honey Cookies Brown Sugar Sauce } 
Tea Cocoa —— Hard gad Coffee Tea Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea 


Chicken and Noodle Soup 
Cold Sliced Tongue 
Potato and Egg Salad 
Sliced Tomatoes 


Mixed Fresh Vegetable Salad 
Hot Rolls 
Fresh Pineapple 
Cocoanut Tarts 


Oven-Cooked Fillets of 
Haddock 
Parsley Potatoes Spinach 
Rhubarb Crisp 


Guar 
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Baked Bean Soup 
Jeilied Vegetable Salad 
Canned Pears 


Bac 
Johnny Cake "hMaoie Syrup 















































Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea u Hot Chocolate Apricot Up-side-down Cake 
Coffee Tea Coffee Tea 
. Cream of Celery Soup 20 ie " era ate 
mens Conus “Cold Meat Coat tn savory Corn on Toss fase ie Cala, 
. : S ope ‘otatoes ead Lettuce with Dressing . . cae’ Camtetiin Sade 
a unites Carrots a ——— Eggs Trifle Grated Raw _ — Salad 
Baked Rice Pudding ~ . » Tea Cocoa : 
ea Cocoa Coffee Tea Coffee Tea 
Coffee Tea 
. Roast Chicken ‘res ’ ato Xx Roast of Pork r 
Viele Bessie Potato Cakes Green Peas 21 Stewed Figs —, oa orate Browned Potatoes 
Ice Cream Fruit Sauce Tomato Salad Grilled Fish Hot Biscuits Sauerkraut 
Cake Jellied “oe Sauce with Cream Toast Cheese Jam Diced Fruits, with 
Tea acaroons Coffee Tea Tea Cocoa Toasted Almonds 
Coffee Tea | Coffee Tea " “ 
Broth Tomato Juice cakes 
Noodle Ring with Creamed Baked Ham Slice 22 Sliced Bananas Cold Roast Pork epee Cates 
Vegetables Horseradish ‘ Cereal Fried Potatoes Buttered Beets 
Fruit and Cream Cheese Salad New Potatoes Asparagus Fresh Scones Jelly Toasted Scones Chocolate Nut Pudding 
Cake (left-over) —_ Meringue ad Coffee Tea Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea . 
Tea offee ea ‘ 
bien ar baseiaeeees Sonce pune of Bunt 23 stewed Rhubarb “eso Lamb Ct 
Panfried row’ ‘otatoes Cereal z am hops 
Sliced ow ee Harvard Beets Plain Omelet Brown Rolls Riced Potatoes Spinach 
with Toasted Cocoanut Cottage Pudding Toast Canned Pears Baked Orange Pudding 
Cookies Brown gar Sauce Coffee Tea on Ginger aes Coffee Tea 
Tea Cocoa ee ca ” ae { 
: S Tomato Cocktail 
Fresh Sliced Bologna Scotch Broth 04 Chilled Pine 5 a Cream of Spinach Soup Steamed Salmon ! 
Mustard Cold Roast Beef ‘ap o Saltines Egg Sauce 
Panfried Potatoes Baked Potatoes Turnips Grid Toasted Sardine Sandwiches Parsley Potatoes 
a aaeee Aes Apple Tapioca con lave Syrup ™ x rosted Layer Cake String Beans 
uu ruit Brea Coffee Tea ea Cocoa Grapefruit Bavarian Cream 
Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea 
Onion Soup * Grilled Smoked Har 
Crackers Cheese PA 25 Grapefruit Curried Kidneys on Toast Leenaeie Petetene 
Radishes Scalloped Tomatoes Cereal Jellied Fruits Cabbage 
Spice Layer Cake Baked Caramel Custard Toast Jam Tr. Cake (left-over) — Caramel Bread Pudding 
Coffee Tea Coffee Tea ea Cocoa Coffee Tea 


Mocha Icin 
Tea Cocca 


Spanish Omelet 


Consommé 
Sirloin Steak 
Fried Mushrooms 


(Sunday) 


Asparagus Soup 7 
26 Orange and Lemon Juice 


(Vegetable Plate) Devilled Egg Salad 


Watercress Sandwiches 








Toast Potato au Gratin | Cereal Ate ae 
Canned Raspberries Baked Carrots Beet Greens Bacon Marmalade —, eed — ry Mashed Potatoes 
Cake (left-over) Chocolate Cup Cakes Toast Fresh Rhubarb Tarts Buttered Onions 
Tea Cocoa Marshmallow Mint Sauce Coffee Tea Tea Cocoa Pineapple Sauce Rice Mold 
Coffee Tea em Coffee Tea 
Frankfurters Beef Broth 
Buttered Noodles Beef Stew 97 Stewed Apricots | Baked Stuffed Tomatoes Pot Roast of Beef 
Sliced Tomatoes Dumplin Cabbage Soft-cooked Eggs | Buttered Asparagus | Boiled Potatees Carrots 
Baked Bananas Coffee Spanish Cream Toast Conserve Hot Biscuits Jam Cocoanut Pie 
Coffee Tea Coffee Tea Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea 


Raspberry Sauce 
Tea Cocoa 











Sausages 
Sauerkraut 


Vegetable Soup 


Roast of Lamb ‘ 
oast O Cold Sliced Pot Roast 


Cream of Mushroom Soup Browned Potatoes Spinach 


28 
































Tomato Juice 
_ Croutons > Sale ‘ere: | Mustard Pickles Baked Potatoes 
Mined Fruit Salad are Raisin Muffins Jelly | Fresh Strawberries and Cream Scalloped Lima Beans eis. 
T Sponge —.. i Fresh Maple Syrup Coffee Tea a Wafers ick Maple Pudding 
_ = Coffee Tea Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea 
| ee eee ———— Lee, Se : 
. 5 3 j Z Pie Panfried Trout 
Creamed Salmon on Toast Julienne Sou Rhubarb Shepherd's ‘ 
Sweet Pickles Cold Roast fomb Cereal Chili Sauce Creamed Potatoes _ 
Stewed Rhubarb Baked Potatoes Peas Bacon Toast Shredded Lettuce Salad Raw Carrot and Celery Salad 
Cake Blanc Mange with Jelly _ Marmalade __ Ice Cream Sundae _ Glorified Custard 
Tea Cocoa | Coffee Tea Coffee Tea Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea 
| 
Baked Stuffed Onions Grilled Steak 30 Prunes with Lemon Amegiet, oo tom Soup 
Tomato Sauce Mashed Potatoes Corn Bread and Milk v camtes Betatnes z eal Birds 
Apple, Date and Nut Salad Peach Shortcake Fresh Coffee Cake <yonnaN - Mashed Potatoes Asparagus 
” “Sweet Rolls with Cream Jam — Porn ad Peanut Butterscotch Tapioca 
Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea Coffee Tea Tea Op 2 Pe Coffee Tea 
ead Madd 31 Molded Salmon Loaf ss Vegetable Plate) : 
S orne: Orange Juice Mayonnaise Spinach Ring Creamed Eggs 
Toasted 4 aeons Boiled Potatoes Cereal Potato Salad Diced Beets Parsley Potatoes 
Dill Pickles Cabba Bran Muffins Prune and Pine. — Salad Stuffed Celery 
Baked Apples Prune Whip Stewed Fruit Muffins or Rolls Strawberry Shortcake 
Tea Cocoa Custard Sauce Coffee Tea Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea 
ffee Tea 
Barley Broth —— —— ——— 
Spanish Rice Corned-Beef Hash . 
Brown Toast Buttered Beets The Meals of the Month as compiled by M. Frances 
Fruit Jelly with Whipped String Beans h 
Cream Deep Rhubarb Pie Hucks are a regular feature of Chatelaine each month. 
Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea ‘ 
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ORANGE AND LEMON PIE 


VY Cupful of flour 
1s Cupful of granulated sugar Vy Teaspoonful of grated lemon 
V4 Teaspoonful of salt had 
14, Cupfuls of boiling water 
2 Egg yolks 
Vy Cupful of orange juice Va Cupful of sugar 
3 to 4 Teaspoonfuls of grated orange Pinch of salt 
rind 2 Tablespoonfuls of water 


2 Tablespoonfuls of lemon juice 


2 Unbeaten egg whites 


Mix the flour and sugar and salt, add the boiling water gradually, stirring 
constantly and cook until thick. Place over boiling water and cook until 
there is no taste of raw starch, stirring frequently. Beat the egg yolks 
slightly, add a little of the hot mixture to them, return to the double boiler 
and cook for two minutes longer, stirring constantly. Remove from the 
heat and add the orange and lemon juice and rind. Chill and turn into a 
nine-inch baked pastry shell. Put the unbeaten egg whites, the sugar, salt 
and water in the top part of a double boiler and mix thoroughly. Place 
over boiling water and beat with a dover egg beater for one minute. 
Remove from the heat and continue beating until the mixture will stand in 
peaks. Pile lightly on the filling. Prepare orange sections free from all 
membrane and arrange on the topping. Sprinkle with about 34 cupful of 
cocoanut, plain or toasted. Approximate cost, 33 cents; without orange 
and cocoanut topping, 22 cents. 


LEMON CHIFFON PIE 


Tested and approved by The Chatelaine Institute 
3 Egg yolks 3 Egg whites 
VY, Cupful of granulated sugar 
V4 Cupful of lemon juice 
| Teaspoonful of grated lemon rind!/g Teaspoonful of salt 
Beat the egg yolks until light, add the sugar and lemon juice and rind and 
cook over hot water, stirring constantly until the mixture thickens. Cool. 
Beat the egg whites until stiff but not dry, add the sugar and salt and into 
this mixture fold the cooled yolk mixture. Pour into a baked pastry shell 
and bake in a slow oven—325 degrees Fahr.—until lightly browned. Cool 
before serving. Approximate cost, 18 cents. 


Y2 Cupful of granulated sugar 


LEMON APPLE FILLING 
For Cake or Tartlets 
Tested and approved by The Chatelaine Institute 


¥, Cupful of granulated sugar | Egg 
| Tablespoonful of flour acy allel 


3 Tablespoonfuls of lemon juice 
| Tablespoonful of cold water | Apple, pared and grated 


Mix the flour and sugar, add the lemon juice and water and heat to boiling 
point, stirring constantly. Add a little of the hot mixture to the beaten egg, 
return to the heat, add the salt and the grated apple and boil for two 
minutes, stirring constantly. Cool. This amount makes filling for one layer 
cake. Approximate cost, 9 cents. 


ORANGE MEAT SAUCE 


Tested and approved by The Chatelaine Institute 


11/3 Cupfuls of meat stock or bouil- 
lon cube dissolved in water 
Juice of two oranges 
2 Teaspoonfuls of grated orange 
Dash of cayenne rind 


V4 Cupful of butter 
V4 Cupful of flour 
V4 Teaspoonful of salt 


Brown the butter slightly, add the flour, salt and cayenne and cook together, 
stirring constantly until blended and thick and well browned. Add the stock 
gradually, stirring constantly and cook until thickened. Just before serving 
add the orange juice and the grated rind. This sauce is delicious with ham, 
lamb or duck or is unusual served as bouillon. Approximate cost, 13 cents. 


ORANGE, LEMON AND APPLE MARMALADE 


Tested and approved by The Chatelaine Institute 
3 Oranges 4 Pints of water 
3 Lemons 
6 Apples 8 Pounds of sugar 


Wash the fruit and put through the food chopper. Place in a large kettle 
with the water, cover and let stand overnight. Boil gently for two hours, 
add the sugar and boil for one-half hour longer. Turn into hot sterile jars, 
cool and seal. This makes from nine to twelve jars of marmalade. Approxi- 
mate cost, 69 cents, 





BY APPOINTMENT TO 
H.M.KING GEORGE V. 


SILVER 
JUBILEE 


¢ Around the world and 
- throughout the Empire at. 
banquets and private tables, 
silver will gleam .. . toasts 
will be honoured . . . spirit of | 
thankfulness and appreciation 


| 
| 
} 
| 
j 


for a quarter century of pro- | 


gress... of confidence in the | 
coming years. 


Entered Navy 


ee 


Married July 6, 1893 


Visited Canada 


During the past 25 years 


Acceded to Throne 
May 6, 1910 


throughout the Empire as a 


The Durbar, India 
December 12, 1911 


the things you value —as if it 
valued them, too. 


SILVO 


The sun that never sets on the Empire 
always sees Silvo in use somewhere in the 
Empire and throughout the world. 


Coronation at Westminster 
Abbey........June 22, 1911 


2 i 
Silver Jubilee—1935 [f 


Silvo has become recognized “2 
— 

ee 

ae 


safe, kindly, effective polish == 
for silver. Silvo looks after = 


SS 
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Asia. 
WESTINGHOUSE 
DOES THE 


WORK 


HERE will be 
no “‘blue Mon- 
days” in the 
home where the 
Westinghouse Electric 
Washer takes over the 
burden of the weekly 
washing. 
The new Westinghouse 
Washers are designed in 
the modernspirit of beauty 
and efficiency—built to the 
high precision standards 
which place Westinghouse 
well in the forefront of elec- 
trical engineering. Incorpor- 
ating safety features special- 
lydeveloped by Westinghouse 
roven faster and more thor- 
ough in exacting competitive 
tests. And priced within reach 
of every buyer. Models at 


Spring Tonics-1935 


(Continued from page 70) 





citrus fruits for much of its flavor and “‘nip.”’ 
An orange or a lemon can nearly always 
be called on to dress up a plain dish. If 
time permits, very artistic garnishes can be 
fashioned from slices or sections of these 
fruits and will add color as well as flavor to 
the fish platter, to meat dishes and many 
vegetable courses. For a lovely spring plat- 
ter, try garnishing the lamb roast or chops 
with slices of orange topped by small mounds 
of mint jelly. Or serve tender asparagus 
stalks in a ring of lemon, using the juice in 
ithe lemon butter which accompanies the 
vegetable. Our overweight friends find these 
| edible garnishes are a very satisfactory sub- 
stitute, both from a flavor and a health 
| standpoint, for the rich gravies, dressing and 
sauces which they are endeavoring to avoid. 
Leftovers can be stretched and made to 
look like ‘‘first nighters’’ when prepared in 
combination with cne or other of these foods. 
In a lemon jelly, for instance, left-over fish, 
meat, vegetables, fruits appear at their best 
and extend the quantity to serve family and 
even guests. Oranges can always be depend- 
/ed on to increase the quantity of fruit for 
desserts and salads. One can always concoct 
a sauce of one or both of these fruits to turn 
| left-over cake into a delicious pudding. 
Either of these fruits can quickly turn a 
plain tapioca or cornstarch pudding into a 
party dish. 


THE USE of orange and lemon juices as 
ingredients in drinks is no news. As one 


saying goes: ““The best way to eat oranges is | 
to drink them.”” And with summer coming | 
on, we would be lost without them: can you | 
imagine a tall glass of iced tea without its 
bit of lemon? One combination which may 
not be generally familiar is orange or lemon | 
juice with milk. It’s great for children and 
for those with weak digestions, but practic- | 
ally everybody likes it. For another nour- 
ishing drink, popular at breakfast with many, 
beat up an egg yolk with the juice of two 
oranges, a teaspoonful of honey and a pinch | 
of salt. 

One or two things about the handling of 
these fruits. If you need just a few drops of | 
lemon juice, don’t cut the lemon in half to} 
get it, just make a small cut and squeeze | 
out the juice you need, then the remainder | 
won't dry out. And when you need a few 
gratings of lemon or orange rind, use only a 
corner of the grater: you get the same results 
and the grater is much easier to clean. Do 
you know, too, that a good lemon of average 
size contains 31% to 4!4 tablespoonfuls of | 
juice? 

And here’s the way to remove orange 
sections whole and entirely free from mem- 
brane. Cut the peeling from the oranges 
with a sharp knife removing every bit of the 
thin membrane inside the peel. Hold the 
orange over a dish to catch the juice which 
may drop, and insert the point of the knife 
at the end of the orange clase to the mem- | 
brane which divides the sections. Work the | 
knife in carefully between the section and | 
the membrane until they are separated. | 
Then carefully separate the section from the | 
membrane on the other side. Now the whole 
orange section can be removed complete in 
shape. When all the sections are removed; 
the framework, consisting of core and mem- 
branes remains all in one piece. 

Of course, you know that orange and 
lemon peel can be candied or dried and used 





as flavoring in quick breads, fruit cakes, etc. | 


You will find the scissors very handy for 
cutting the peel for these purposes. 


FROZEN ORANGE PUDDING 


Tested and approved by The Chatelaine Institute 


1 Cupful of milk 
2 Egg yolks 

| Cupful of water 
2 Cupfuls of sugar 


2 Cupfuls of orange juice 
| Cuptul of whipping cream 


4, Cupful of candied orange peel 
V4 Cupful of broken pecan nutmeats 
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of 
JUNE BRIDE 


in choosing your ‘‘gifts to the bride’’—re 
member that Westinghouse electrical appli- 
ances are the perfect combination of good- 
taste and utility. And the Westinghouse 
nameplate is a tribute to the discrimination 
of both donor and receiver. Ask your 
Westinghouse dealer to show you the 
latest home appliances, or write for appli- 
ance catalogue 


WHEN SHE 
ENTERTAINS 


She will appreciate 
the extra generous 
capacity of the 
smart new Brock 
Percolator. Ample 
servings for 8 to 10 


guesis.. $10.50 


AUTOCRAT OF THE 


$79.50 $87.50 and $94.50 

(slightly higher in West and 
Maritimes). Ask your West- 
inghouse dealer. 


Scald the milk and add gradually to the beaten egg yolks. Cook over hot 
water, stirring constantly until the mixture will coat a spoon. Remove from 
the heat and set aside to cool. Boil the water and sugar together slowly 
for ten minutes, cool and add the orange juice. Combine this mixture with 
the cooled custard. Whip the cream until it will hold its shape and fold 
into the custard and syrup mixture. Fold in the candied orange peel and 
the broken nuts, turn into the tray of a mechanical refrigerator and freeze. 
This amount makes from eight to ten servings. Approximate cost, 62 cents. 


BREAKFAST TABLE 


The modern toaster 
~toasts two tooth 
some slices both 
at atime. Gleam 
ing chromium finish 
with Micarta han- 


dies $8.75 


ORANGE NOVELTY SALAD 


Tested and approved by The Chatelaine Institute 
| Cupful of sweet mixed pickles 
| Cupful of diced orange pulp 
Yo Cupful of blanched, shaved 
almonds 
Lettuce 
Mayonnaise 


VY Cupful of lemon juice 

| Cupful of sugar 

1 Tablespoonful of gelatine 

2 Tablespoonfuls of cold water 

1 Cupful of well-drained, crushed 


pineapple 
Boil the lemon juice and the sugar together until they form a syrup, remove 
from the heat and pour over the gelatine which has been soaked in the 
cold water for five minutes. Stir until dissolved and set aside to cool. 
Combine the drained pineapple with the pickles which have been finely 
chopped, the diced orange pulp and the shaved blanched almonds. Add & 
these combined ingredients to the syrup and gelatine mixture and turn 
into cold, wet molds. Chill until firm and serve unmolded on crisp lettuce ar 
with mayonnaise. Six to eight molds. Approximate cost, 47 cents. 


WAFFLES AND SANDWICHES 


Any bride will discover a hundred fascina- 
ting uses for this handsome combination 
Sandwich Grill and Waffle Iron. . $8.75 
Waffle Grills ee gh ase $3.50 
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LEMON SOUFFLE 


Tested and approved by The Chatelaine Institute 
1 Cupful of milk | Tablespoonful of melted butter 
2'/2 Teaspoonfuls of minute tapioca Grated rind and juice of one 
Pinch of salt lemon. 
1/3 Cupful of sugar 3 Egg yolks 3 Egg whites 
Scald the milk, stir in the tapioca and the salt and cook over hot water 
until the tapioca is clear, stirring frequently. Add the sugar, stir until 
dissolved and set aside to cool. Beat the egg yolks until thick and light 
colored, add the melted butter and the rind and juice of the lemon. Com- 
: bine thoroughly with the tapioca mixture and lastly fold in the egg whites 


; WA S H E RS which have been beaten until stiff but not dry. Turn into lightly buttered 


individual baking dishes or one large baking dish, set in a pan of hot water 
and bake in a slow oven—325 degrees Fahr.—until firm (30 to 40 minutes). 
ADIAN WESTINGHOUSE CO., LIMITED 
KAMILTON, ONT, Branches throughout Canada 


aa el 0 i} = 
neéas 


Veet toner 
a ee 
APPLIANCES' 


CANADIAN WESTINGHOUSE CO., LIMITED 
HAMILTON, ONT 


Serve at once. Six servings. Approximate cost, 15 cents. 
Branches throughout Canada 
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Youll Have Fun Making These 


An enchanting tea- 

pot cozy that is very 

dainty — and a bed- 

side lamp made from 

discarded gas globes 

and ordinary candle- 
sticks. 


for Home or Friends... 


YOU HAVE no idea the number of attrac- 
tive things you can make with a few sticks of 
sealing-wax, some small tins of enamel and 
oil paints, and a few brushes. If you are 
really interested in making decorative and 
artistic articles for your home, gifts or 
bazaars, I would suggest that you have on 
hand the following items, which we shall be 
using from time to time: Enamel and oil 
paints in primary colors—black, white, blue, 
red, orange and green; also three brushes, 
one about 34-inch wide, a small, thick 
brush, and a very fine, pointed one. It will 
pay you to buy good quality brushes. You 
will also need a small bottle of turpentine for 
cleansing your brushes, thinning your paint 
and enamel, etc. 

To make the flowerpot: Take an ordinary 
flowerpot—and saucer, if you wish to use one 
—thoroughly clean and dry, then give these 
two or three coats of enamel, inside and out. 
When in use, you stand an ordinary pot 
inside this. For decorating, you will require 
sealing-wax in pretty shades of rose, green, 
mauve and gold. To melt the sealing-wax, 
use either a candle or an alcohol flame—a 
cigarette lighter is very handy. An alcohol 
flame is best, as this will not darken your 
wax. 

Hold the sealing-wax for a moment over 
the flame, then let a drop fall where you 
wish a flower or leaf. Instantly the wax 
falls, press a little hole in the centre, and 
with the point of a paring knife, mark such 
lines as you wish, to make a flower or the 
veins in leaves. If your wax has hardened, 
hold the point of your knife in the flame and 
then make the marks. A steel nutpick and 
the curved end of a buttonhook make very 
pretty markings. If you wish to put a touch 


A coat of enamel and a bit 
of sealing wax makes very 
attractive flowerpots to 
stand your flowers in. Bridge 
prizes worth having are 
these decorative pencils 
and perfume bottles. 


by FLORENCE JURY 


of yellow in the centre of the flowers, melt a 
little wax and drop it in a saucer; then, 
before it hardens, take a tiny piece on the 
end of your pick, hold it over the flame, and 
press it into the centre of the flower. 

Any suitably shaped bottles may be trans- 
formed into most charming perfume bottles 
by decorating in the same way, but these 
are not, of course, enamelled. The cork is 
enamelled, and a rose or tiny spray made 
with the sealing-wax is placed in the centre. 

An ordinary pencil is used for the bridge 
pencil. First, smear the top and about two 
inches down with sealing-wax in desired 
color, then decorate with little flowers and 
leaves. The cord and tassel are made of odd 
ends of six-strand cotton, plaited for the cord 
and fringed for the tassel; the end of the 
cord being attached to the top of the pencil 


[Continued on page 88} 










SHREDDED WHEAT is 
Canada’s national breakfast food. 
Canadians have found that 
Shredded Wheat, made of Cana- 
dian whole wheat, provides a 
most delicious and nutritious 
meal in an easily digestible form. 


THE CANADIAN SHREDDED WHEAT 
COMPANY, LTD. 


Niagara Fails, Canada 












It disinfects and 
banishes odors, too 


Thousands of housewives find Gil- 
lett’s Pure Flake Lye saves hard 
rubbing and scrubbing in dozens of 
messy cleaning chores. Quickly 
cleans and disinfects toilets, sinks, 
garbage pails. Instantly frees clog- 
ged drain pipes from obstructions. 
Get a tin—today! 


@ Never dissolve lye in hot water. The 
action of the lye itself heats the water. 


FREE BOOKLET 


The Gillett’s Lye Book- 
let shows you how this 
powerful cleanser and Name 
disinfectant takes the 
hard work out of house- Street 


cleaning tasks. 


MY GARBAGE 
PAIL WAS A 
NUISANCE 
TO CLEAN 


Standard Brands Ltd. 
Fraser Ave., & Liberty St., Toronto, Ont. 


Please send me free Gillett’s Lye Booklet. 
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Well dressed 


people wear 
well shined 


Shoes 


People who are careful of their 
appearance realize the great im- 
portance of always having well 
polished shoes. When polished 
with ‘“Nugget’’ shoes have the 
shining immaculate finish that 
enhances the smart appearance of 
the wearer. 


And Nugget is so good to the 
shoe it shines—preserving the 
leather, keeping it young, pliable 
and weatherproof monthslonger. 


Nugget Polish comes 
in all shades for men’s, 
women’s and kiddies’ 
shoes. 


NUGGET 


SHOE POLISH 


There's a Nugget shade for every shoe made 
If it’s white kid, keep it white with 
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Exquisite colors — simple beadwork — and a scrap of silk for lining. 


SMART BEADED BAG 


This will show you how the beads are put on. 


THERE IS nothing smarter to carry, these 
days, than a beaded bag or purse, and no 
wonder, for they cost up to thirty dollars in 
the stores. However, you can make one at 
very little expense—in your favorite color— 
and it will last practically for ever. 

To make the bag: First practise, using 
ordinary sewing cotton, until you under- 
stand just how the work is done. Start work 
at the first hole down, on the right side of the 
frame. Fasten the thread securely, then put 
two beads on your needle. Thread the needle 
through the first hole along the top of the 
frame—not the hole in the corner—and take 
a second stitch through this hole to make the 
thread secure, then put your needle down 
through one bead, thread two beads on your 
needle, put your needle through the second 
hole of the frame, fasten with a second 
stitch, then down through one bead, then 
two beads on needle, and so on, right across 
the top, and end with one bead, and fasten 
securely in the first hole down on the left 
side of the frame. Bring your needle out 
through this last bead, and you are now 
ready to start the second row. 

Put two beads on your needle, and fasten 
in the second hole down on the left side of 
frame, and see illustration for the rest of the 
work. The remainder of the work is made 
up of a series of two circles of beads, as 
shown, but one circle is made with a back- 


Easy to make in your favorite 
color to match your evening 


or afternoon ensemble. 


by FLORENCE JURY 


ward stitch and the other with a forward 
stitch; therefore, if as you work you always 
remember to put two beads on your needle 
as you complete a circle, then say to yourself 
“backward,” and complete that stitch, then 
“forward,” and complete that stitch, you 
will soon become familiar with the method 
and work automatically. Remember that 
your thread goes through all the beads twice 
as you work, except the bottom bead, and 
through some beads three times, as shown in 
illustration. 

When you come to work the third row, 
open the frame of your purse and turn it 
over. Thus you can do all your work from 
left to right, which seems the most conveni- 
ent way to work. After you have worked 
to the end of the frame, you put three beads 
on your needle to turn, and will find the 
work will be quite straight down each side. 
When you have worked to the end of the 
frame, count the number of beads you have 
used and set this number aside for the back 
of the frame, then use the balance of the 
beads for the remainder of the purse. When 
you come to join this part together, it is 
done by weaving in a single bead, all the way 
down, to complete the design. By the time 
you have got this far, you will have no 
difficulty in the joining. 

In making the bridge purse, you use a 
piece of ribbon to match your beads to 
commence work on. This goes across the top 
of the front of the purse only, and is caught 
down inside the lining, later on. You follow 


the same instructions as for the bag, except 


{Continued on page 90} 


A diagram showing exactly how the 
thread passes through the beads, 


| 
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A SENSATIONAL NEW 
DUSTING MOP NOW JO 
rN 


New SCOTTYMOP, 
Flat, woolly all over, 
double dustin area, 
Easily goes behind 
radiators, etc. Remov- 
able! Washable! A mop 
you'll make a pet of. 


O-Cedae SLIP-ON 
MOP, Triangular shape, 
with slip-on washabie 
pad. Easily or 
replaced. Bigfloorspread. 


O-Cedar FLOOR and 

WALL DUSTER. Brown 

or green lint 

enerers 
es 

dediag area, Reversiblel 

Washable 


6M 


P. Ss. Have you tried O-Cedar’snew 

“Refined Paste’’ Wax? Its valueis 

unequalled at 43c a pound! Avail- 

able in “Refined Liquid’ form, six- 
and ten-ounce bottles 
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1H Perfect 
1, Roast 


Every Time 






No more hoping that 

roasts will turn out exactly 

as you want them. Use the 

new Taylor Roast Meat Ther- 

mometer and know when they 

are rare, medium or well done. 

It assures the full flavor of your roast 
... guards against over or under-cooking 
... prevents shrinkage and loss of valu- 
able juices. Ask your local department 
or hardware store for this reliable ther- 
mometer. Only $2.00. If the store does 
not have it, or can’t get it, send cheque 
or money order direct to TAYLOR IN- 
STRUMENT COMPANIES OF CANADA 
LIMITED, 110-112 Church St., Toronto. 


INSTRUMENTS 


air 
OFF ii: 


I ence lashed Mice thie, Ugly male 

on face... unloved...discouraged, 
- Uniloved Nothing helped. Depilatories, 
waxes, liquids...even razors failed. Then I dis- 
covered a simple, painless, inexpensive method, It 
worked! Thousands have won beauty and love with 
the secret. My FREE Book, “How to Overcome 
Superfluous Hair,” explains the method and proves 
actual success. Mailed in plain envelope, Also trial 
Offer. Noobligation, Write Mile, Annette Lanzette 
93-95 Church St., Dept. C-502, Toronto, Canada. 
















Dissolves quickly, cleans thoroughly, 

rinses easily. Will not injure skin or 

fabric. For better cleaning, use CHARM 
For sale at careful grocers 


Manufactured by 20 


Galt Chemical Products, Ltd., Galt, Ont. 
TD 
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| to give me another advance. You go along 
| home. I shan’t be half an hour.” 





She nodded. ‘‘All right,” she said. “Only 

bring some food when you come.” 

Sebastian watched her out of sight. Then 
he deliberately recrossed the road, and 

| quietly entered Caryl's house again. 

Caryl was on the sofa, talking to Fenella. 
“Ina year,” he was saying, “‘I’ll get another 
hundred advance, and with what I can 
make 

Fenella pouted. ‘You're always talking 
about money,” she said. “I didn’t think you 
were like that. I wanted to live danger- 
ously—I thought you were a musician—’ 

“Don’t talk nonsense!’’ Caryl began, and 
Sebastian walked calmly into the room. 
“What are you doing here? What are you 
doing? I thought you’d gone!” 

“There was something I wanted to tell 
you—something important,” Sebastian said, 
but Cary] jumped up. 

“Oh, run along,’’ he said furiously. ‘“‘Can’t 
you see I’m busy, confound it 

The telephone rang in his bedroom, and 
Sebastian indicated it. 

“Better answer it,’’ he said. 

Reluctantly Caryl went out, and Sebas- 
tian and Fenella faced one another. 

“I—I didn’t know you were in England,” 
she said dully. 

“A friend offered to lend me his studio 
for the winter. I thought it was cheaper—” 

He moved toward her, but she fended him 
off. “‘Don’t come nearer or I'll call Caryl,” 
she murmured. 

“I’m going to—” Fenella began. 

Sebastian interrupted her. ‘Yes, I know. 

You're going to marry Caryl. You promised 
|—and you always keep your promises. By 
{the way, your ballet’s finished. Do you 
want to see the score?” 

| “I'd love to—if you'd send it to me some 
day.” 

“T’ll bring it to you.” 

“‘No—no. We mustn't meet again.” 

“Oh, yes, we must. Tomorrow.” 

“No—no!” 

““Yes—yes. Friday, in Richmond Park. 
At four, at the Swan Pond.” 

She covered her face with her hands. “‘No 
| —no—no!”’ 

Caryl rushed in. ‘‘Sebastian!’’ he babbled. 
‘That was Heinrich. He has shown your 

| ballet to Tscheremtschewa. She’s delighted. 
| 
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“we'RE THE QUAKER 
PUFFED PALS. YOU'LL s 
NEVER GET TIRED OF US. 










UAKER Puffed Wheat and Puffed 
Rice are whole wheat and rice grains 
—shot from guns for greater digestibility 
and quicker, more healthful nourishment. 

They're “twice - crisped” for extra de- 
liciousness and packed straight from the 
crisping ovens—in triple - sealed packages 
for crunchy freshness. 

Order from your grocer —serve for 
breakfast, lunch or supper with milk, 
cream or fruit. 





They want to put it on at once. They want 
us both to come round and talk about it. 
' Heinrich’s sending his car!” 
He turned, apologetically, to Fenella. 
| “You don’t mind, darling, do you?” 

“No! Of course I quite understand. Don’t 
bother about me—I’ll find my way.” 

Nevertheless, ballet or no ballet, Heinrich 
or no Heinrich, at four on Friday Sebastian 
was at the Swan Pond —with Fenella. He 
was storming after his self-centred, egoist 
| fashion, the burden being: “Never mind 
Caryl—it’s me you love, me you're going to 
help. Come away with me! I can’t live 
without you! I can’t write without you! 
I shall go mad—you'll drive me mad a 

And so on and so on—‘‘genius” at its 
worst—while Gemma, his wife, slaved in 
somebody’s kitchen to keep him fed. It 
wasn’t so much fun in that kitchen, either, 
for little Tom, the baby, was queerly sick, 
and there was no affording a nurse for him. 
Gemma had to leave him with the old crone 
who lived below the studio. 

And Gemma was anxious for more than 
the baby. One day, picking up Sebastian’s 
coat carelessly flung on the floor, a leiter 
dropped from the pocket. Gemma, hesita- 
tingly, opened it—and knew that the meet- 
ing between Sebastian and Fenella in the 
hotel garden had borne fruit after all. This 
girl was ‘‘worth making a fuss about.” 
| Nor did it improve matters to have 

Sebastian come home with a perfume about 
| him—a perfume Gemma had smelt before, 
| back in the Dolomites. ‘He had been to a 
| rehearsal,’’ he said, with Heinrich and Caryl, 

and the Russian dancer. 

“Was Caryl’s fiancée there, too?”” Gemma 
asked innocently. 
| Sebastian nodded. ‘Yes, Miss McClean 





APOLOGIZE 
for your house 
when friends 

drop in? 












@ After you've waxed 
your floors, furniture and wood- 
work with Johnson's Wax, your 
whole house will look cleaner and 
brighter. Johnson's Wax spreads 
a regular shield of armor over all 
your things, protecting them 
against dirt and wear. Dust and 
finger marks can’t cling to a prop- 
erly waxed surface. 

Johnson's Wax cuts your work 
about in half. Just try waxing 
your radiator covers, enamel ice 
box, picture frames and leather 
articles too. 

Johnson's Wax cleans as it pol- 
ishes. It is never sticky or gum- 
my. The polish wears like iron. 

For sale (paste and liquid) at 


JOHNSON’‘’S WAZ 


FOR FLOORS, FURNITURE and WOODWORE 


TUNE IN—“House by the Side of the Road” Sunday 
Afternoons— NBC Coast to Coast 


S. C. Johnson & Son, Ltd. Dept Cy “Brantford Ontario 
* Md @ Enclosed is 10c. Please send me generoustrial can of John- 
} | son's Wax and very interesting booklet. 


was there, too- beni d Dia 
Thus the great ballet went into rehearsal | @*¢ware, drug, paint and depart. — ; ahaa ed: and 
| ment stores. Rent the Johnson Address__ Seidler cars ae 
in 10 26 | : : 
{Continued on page 86) Electric Floor Polisher. a ee eee 
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Sarap dressings should bring out 
the flavours of the fruits, veg les, 
meats or fish and blend them. Lemon 
does this as nothing else can. So when 
you make French (or other) dressin 
use strained fresh lemon juice — the 
same amountas of any tart ingredient. 

Lemons in tissue wrappers trade- 
marked “Sunkist” are practically 
seedless, bright-skinned and wonder- 
fully juicy. 


For Feee Booklet, ** 200 Sunkist 


Recipes for Every Day,” write: Sun- 
kist, Sec. 3705, Box 530, Station C, 
Los Angeles, California. 


Sunkist f 
ees 


BUY THEM BY THE DOZEN ~~. 


TEA-TABLE SILVER. 


Nothing reveals a household 
so intimately as the way the 


silver is polished. Use 
Goddard's Plate Powder, 


famous for ninety-five years. 


Goddard’s 
Plate Powder 


Sold in good class Stores 


Agents 
QUEBEC, MARITIME PROVINCES, 
ONTARIO, ALBERTA AND 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
W.G. Patrick & Co, Ltd., Toronto 


MANITOBA AND SASKATCHEWAN 
Watson & Truesdale, Winnipeg 








Escape Me Never 


(Continued from page 59) 








fessional, or are you just doing this for fun?” 

“I am acomposer,”’ said Sebastian gravely. 

“Oh-h-h!”” There was real reverence in 
Fenella’s voice. ‘A composer!” 

“Yes. I'd like to play for you—some ol 
my own compositions.” 

Fenella drew back. ‘“I—TI think I ought 
to go in and take this to my mother.” 

“Very well—I’ll wait for you here, shall 
I?” 

“T’ll be back in a minute—”’ 

Sebastian dropped into a chair, but sat 
up in an instant as Gemma reappeared. She 
was trembling with jealousy. 

“Well, well, well!’’ she said. 
lose much time. Who is she?” 

“I don’t know. Some girl staying in the 
hotel. You run along now, and look after 
the baby.” 

“‘He’s asleep—Anyhow, I’d rather stay 
here.” 

“You're not jealous, are you?” 

“Jealous? You're crazy! Who spoke first 
—you or she?” 

“She did.” 

“That’s not true. It’s a lie—” 

“It’s not a lie. Hush—here she comes. 
Run along.” 

Sebastian, strolling by Fenella’s side in 
the darkness, said in his earnest, convincing 
manner: “‘You’re unhappy. Why?” 

Fenella stopped. ‘“Oh—how did you 
know? How do you know?” 

Sebastian chuckled. “‘I’ll tell you if you’ll 
tell me who it is.” 

“Oh, it was—it was—I thought I was in 
love. It’s a long time ago; about six weeks. 
Do you believe in fate?” 

“One knows one’s fate when one meets it. 

| I know that I shall write some new music.” 
| He looked deep into her eyes. ‘‘Do you like 
| ballet?” 
| “TI adore ballet.” 
“I’m going to put it all into music,” 
Sebastian said thoughtfully. ‘‘All that you 
made me feel when you came out on the 
| terrace here.” He dropped his voice to a 
whisper. “‘What is your name?” 

“Fenella McClean.” 

Sebastian stood perfectly still for an 
instant. Then he began: “Listen, tomorrow 
afternoon—” 

A voice from above somewhere inter- 
rupted—Lady McClean calling, ‘‘Fenella!’’ 

“Yes, mother?” She left Sebastian at 
once, and stood under the balcony of her 
mother’s room. Gemma, who had been gap- 
ing upward wide-eyed, caught Sebastian's 
arm. 

“That—-that’s Lady McClean!” she whis- 
pered. ‘‘And the girl’s Fenella. We must tell 
Caryl—”’ 

“No, no, no—”’ Sebastian objected. “‘It’ll 
only upset him. He’s forgotten all about her 
by now.” 

Gemma drew away from him. ‘Well, 
you're a nice brother!”’ she said. ‘I’m glad 
I was here.” 

Fenella returnea swiftly. “I must say 
goodnight now. But—I shall see you tomor- 
row, shan’t 1?” 

Gemma made a kind of dash at her. 
“No!” she said. ‘“There’s—there’s someone 
else you must see!”’ 

“Someone else? 

“Caryl is here.” 

“Caryl! What do you know about Caryl?” 

Sebastian looked foolish. ‘‘He happens to 
be my brother—that’s all.” 

“Your brother?” 

“Yes,” Gemma said. “For weeks and 
weeks he has been looking for you. That's 
why we’re here.” 

| “Oh-h! Then—you're Gemma?” 

“Of course I’m Gemma. You see, it was 
all a mistake. I don’t belong to Caryl—I 
belong to him. And now, I'll call Cary]! 


“You didn’t 





Who?” 





But Fenella, confused and doubting, flung 
away from her. “‘No—please let me go. I 
don’t believe a word you say, any of you. 
Let me go. I don’t want to see any of you | 
again.” 

Gemma, desperate, cried out: ‘Caryl! 
Cary!!” and clung to her. Caryl was finish- 
ing his supper in the hotel basement. At the 
confusion and scuffling outside he ran out. 
Fenella put her hands over her face. 

“No, no, no!’ she stammered and ran 
away, into the darkness. 

Gemma turned to the stupefied Caryl. 
“‘There!’’ she said. ““Go on—run. Run after 
her. Hurry!” 

She leaned over the balustrade, watching 
the pursuit. ‘“‘I think that’ll be all right,” 
she said triumphantly. ‘And now, let’s go 
away.” 

“Away?” 
“Why?” 

“Don’t you remember we promised, if 
Caryl found her, we were to disappear?”’ 

“You're very anxious about Cary] all of a 
sudden?” 

“T like him—he’s very kind.” Gemma | 
suddenly flashed into spite. “It’s funny, 
seeing you jealous!” 

“T’m not jealous 

“You are! You want this girl for your- | 
self—” 

“IT don’t. Listen—don’t be a fool, Gemma. 
She’s not worth a fuss. We'll go.” 

“No, we won’t. I'll go by myself.” 

““You’ll—see here, listen, Gemma—”’ 

“T’ll go, by the first train in the morning.” 

He jumped up and caught her by the 





Sebastian looked up quickly. 





wrists. ‘You can’t go, Gemma. You're | 
mine. I love you. You can’t go.” 
She scratched and bit herself free. “Yes, 


I can—I will. Immediately—by the first 
train in the morning.” 
Sebastian laughed easily. ‘“That’s better 
—the morning always brings better thoughts. 
Go on to bed now. Good night!” 

“‘Good-by !” 

She was gone. And in the morning she | 
and the baby had vanished too. Sebastian, 
furious, ran to the station. He arrived just 
as the train was pulling out. Gemma was at | 
the window of a third-class carriage. ssa 
grinned at him as the carriages moved by. 

Sebastian, beside himself, leaped the bar- | 
rier and ran after the train. With a a) 
effort he reached the last coach and sw Py 
himself on to its footboard. 


IN A CHEAP and dingy studio in London, | 
Sebastian and Gemma have taken up their 
quarters with the infant, Tomaso. They have | 


been married at a registry office, and Sebas- | 


tian is still writing music, while Gemma has | 
found a job as a domestic servant to help | 
matters along. Caryl has been taken back | 
into favor with the McCleans, and is 
engaged to Fenella, although as yet he is | 
far too poor to think of marriage. He is 
working for Herr Heinrich in the meantime, | 
and Sebastian is, as usual, sponging on him | 
to the limit of what he will stand. 

Caryl, in his flat, was anxiously awaiting 
Fenella for tea, when Sebastian and Gemma 
walked in on him. It appeared that Gemma 
needed a new reference, and Caryl’s hand- 
writing was more suitable than Sebastian's 
scrawl for the purpose. 

“|. and you can always get some 
grand notepaper with a good address from 
your rich friends,” said the practical Gemma. | 

Caryl jumped up with frantic gestures. 
“Yes, yes, anything—anything—tomorrow 
—only go along now. I’m busy—” 

There was the flutter of a little car’s en- 
gine in the street outside, and a ring at the 
bell. Caryl grew positively livid with appre- 
hension. 

“Get out—get out!’ he stammered. ‘“The 
two of you—out there—through my bed- 
room!” 

He fairly thrust them through the door, 
Gemma saying: “Very well, I'll leave the 
letter for you to copy. I'll want it in the 
morning.”’ Fenella entered, and Sebastian 
and Gemma passed out of the front door, 
where her smart sports model stood waiting. 
They paused to examine it. Sebastian had 
grown suddenly thoughtful. 

“Look here,” he said. “‘I’ll run around to 
Heinrich and see if I can get the old hunks 
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NEW MAPLEINE 


ee 


with Flavor Magic 


Tastes snap to attention — when 
Mapleine takes command! Mapleine 
adds new flavor thrills to hundreds of 
dishes. Flatters your finest desserts, pud- 
dings, dainties! Its wizardry brings out 
the flavor of meats, enhances sauces! 
@ For Dinner Tonight — A ‘surprise’ 
dessert! Serve Mapleine Nut Cream. 
Inexpensive, easy! Complete recipe on 
page 3 of helpful folder inside Mapleine 
carton. 2-0z bottle~4s5c—at your grocer’s. 


nee FREE —Mapleine Dainties’ recipe booklet. 
Address CRESCENT MANUFACTURING CO. 


“fi is Dept. BF, 51 Wellington West, Toronto, Ontario 


ONLY worthy products and services 

are accepted for introduction to 
Chatelaine homes through the advertis- 
ing pages of Chatelaine. Readers, there- 
fore, can buy the lines advertised in 
Chatelaine with confidence of satisfac- 
insisting on trade- 





tory service. By 
marked lines of known quality and value, 
Chatelaine readers avoid costly mistakes 
when buying for their homes. 





Make a RETIREMENT INCOME “Unit” the 
Foundation of your new insurance program 


STheEXCELSIOR 
are 


‘A STRONG CANADIAN COMPANY, 


For particulars, see larger 
advertisement on page 90. 





Hew the kiddies smack 
their lips at the school 
lunch made with Paris 
Paté ... the complete 
sandwich spread that 
always tastes like more. 







GROWING 
CHILDREN 
SHOULD 
DRINK IT 


overt LY, 
OVALTINE 


TONIC FOOD 
BEVERAGE 
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C318 — The 
swan luncheon set with 
(C318a) matching cozy. 


graceful 


C318—The White Swan Luncheon Set— 
36-inch cloth and four serviettes. The swan 
is stamped on white linen, worked in white 
with touches of yellow, and may be appli- 
quéd to white, green or yellow linen. A 
lovely, white water lily is appliquéd to each 
serviette. The hems may be hemstitched 
in self or contrasting color. (Please be sure 
to state color of linen and cotton for hem- 
stitching.) Price, including appliqué and 
cottons for working, $1.65. 


A washable 
cover for your 
recipe book 


—C35I. 


RECIPES 





C318a—Swan Cozy—To match luncheon 
set, full size, stamped on white or colored 
linen, with appliqué and cottons for working, 
price 65 cents. This design is particularly 
lovely in taffeta silk—the cozy in green or 
black and the swan in white—price, 95 
cents; cord, if desired, 10 cents, and a form 
can be supplied at 45 cents. 


C351—Aunt Jemima Cover—In spite of 
care, a recipe book will get soiled and ragged, 
so we have designed a cover in brown, blue 
or green linen that can be easily taken off 
and washed. The design measures 5 by 6 
inches but we stamp it on linen 10 by 18 
inches, which will cover quite a large book. 
Price, 25 cents; red and black cottons for 
working, 5 cents. 





A delightful summer purse in needle 


point—C361, 
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C352—An Inspiring Little Motto for the 
kitchen. All work is in cross stitch, the 


& house wite 
b kitchen ‘“e 





C352 is a quaint motto for 
your kitchen wall. 


design measuring 814 by 1014 inches 
stamped on cream sampler linen, size 12 by 
15 inches and priced at 45 cents; colored 
cottons for working, 10 cents. 


C361—Needlepoint Purse—Worked on 
fine canvas in the new soft embroidery 
thread, the stitches need no padding, which 
makes the work much quicker. The sample 





Hang them beside the stove—C353. 


is in brown with artistic shades of green and 
orange, but three shades of any color, or any 
three colors can be supplied.- Has hand- 
strap across back and 8-inch zipper fastener, 
and complete materials, including lining, 
are priced at $1.25. 


C353—Oven Mitts—A very practical de- 
sign, enabling you to handle hot pans and 
dishes with perfect freedom. In heavy 
factory cotton, double fronts and backs are 
sent but not padding. Please state color of 
binding desired—green, blue, gold or red. 
Price per pair, 40 cents. 

The handicrafts on this page are available 
from Chatelaine’s Handicraft Studio. Arti- 
cles shown in previous issues may also be 
secured on request. Send to Marie Le Cerf, 
Chatelaine, 481 University Avenue, Toronto. 
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| wonder how the big 
MANUFACTURERS of 


WOOLENS manage to 
protect against MOTHS 


two. No fear that moths may come 
later on and lay their eggs. Your 
worries are over! 


With Larvex you can hang your 
clothes right up in the closet. No 
packing; no wrinkling; no odor. If 
the weather changes, you can wear a 
coat or suit again, after it’s moth- 
proofed and hung away for the sum- 
mer! And you do not need to keep 
the closet sealed or air-tight. 


FoR years women have Aunted 
mothworms, fought mothworms, 
and tried to hide awaytheir woolens 
from the mothworms. And how all 
these methods have failed! But the 
big textile manufacturers know bet- 
ter. They go in for mothproofing. 


How many women know what 
“‘mothproofing”’ is? The secret lies 
in the word itself, and mothproofing 
is now available for household use 
as well as the big textile manu- 
facturers. 

““Mothproofing”’ doesn’t meandoing 
anythingatall tothe mothworm! It 
means treating the fibers of the wool 
so that mothwormscannoteat. Do 
this treating with Larvex and your 
moth worries are over. No fear that 
you have missed a mothworm or 


Larvex is the final word in moth 
protection. It costs little and its 
effect lastsa whole year. It maysave 
you hundreds of dollars. 

Ask for Larvex at drug and de- 
partment stores. Odorless; non- 
injurious. It’s a scientific triumph, 
in a class by itself. The Larvex Cor- 
poration, Ltd., Ste. Therese, P.Q. 
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PREVENTS MOTH DAMAGE 











your home new life 


with NEW COLOR 


Dont take it out in wishing if you 
would like to give your rooms a 
new color scheme. Thousands of re- 
sourceful women are brightening their 
homes with new artistic color. And at 
ractically no cost—for Diamond 
yes are the means they use! You 
can’t match Diamond colors in depth 
and richness and beauty. They are 
true, live, lustrous colors — just like 
new material. No spottiness, no streaks, 
no dull tones. This is because Diamond 
Dyes actually contain more of the 
purest aniline dyes. Take stock, now, 
of your draperies, cushion tops, dresser 
and table linens, chair covers. Trans- 
form your home by giving them new 
color beauty with Diamond Dyes, the 
successful way to give permanent dark 
colors by boiling. 
Try the beautiful new For light, dainty] 
Diamond Tints, too.  shadesinlingerie, 
hose and summer clothes, use Diamond 
Tints. No boiling. 


DIAMOND 
DYES 


Made In Canada 
better because richer in pure anilines 





Happy Song / 


DICK’S food must include 
everything he needs to keep 
him healthy, happy and in 
perfect song. 

BROCK’S Bird Seed is a 
balanced diet—many varieties 
of seeds in a carefully studied 
formula that assures his health, 
plumage and merry song. The 
Bird Treat included in the 
BROCK’S Bird Seed package 
completes the perfect diet. 


BROCK’S £123 
ana TREAT 


NICHOLSON & EROEK LIMITED 
125 George St., Toronto 








| Romance 


of a Queen 
(Continued from page 17) 





of Buckingham Palace. Years back, 
though, when with energy and zeal she re- 
planned the entire staff work and arrange- 
ment of the place, she did have a 
lot of practical ‘household economy’”’ to do, 
and, did it well. The present efficiency is 
the direct result of the work of the Queen 
who once so sadly shocked one of her own 
housemaids by whistling light opera up and 
down the august passages. 

However, Mrs. Moore is responsible for a 
very great deal;.including the care of the 
Queen’s ever-growing collection of jade, 
Chinese lacquer and cloisonné. 

The Queen’s rooms at Buckingham Palace 
are much less filled than those at Sandring- 
ham; family photographs of her own chil- 
dren and their children, of course, and also 
some of the flower paintings in water colors 
that you will notice Her Majesty buys when- 
ever she visits a picture show that has them. 
In her rooms, too, I believe yeu would see 
several pictures of Queen Charlotte, to 
whom the present Queen bears a distinct 
resemblance. 

The tremendous ‘“‘spring cleaning” that 
took place after the Accession, went on 
intermittently until after the war. Doggedly 
the Queen went through collections of house- 
hold goods and household ‘“gods’”—and 
continued the good work begun by the 
Prince Consort, toward organizing the 
tremendous resources of the royal palaces. 
After the war Sir Ralph Harwood, Deputy 
Treasurer of the Household, worked won- 
ders; his detailed examination of expendi- 
ture and his tact in making his investigations 
led to a definite tightening up of the arrange- 
ments, with very much more satisfaction to 
all concerned. 

The Queen tackled her gardens, too, 
humanizing some, as she has done to the 
Italian garden at Sandringham, and simpli- 
fying others. In fact, her domestic day may 





be said to be merely a continuation of her 
reign-long campaign for efficiency. 

Whenever possible Their Majesties lunch 
together: only three courses and these 
extremely simple. Between lunch and tea 
you will probably see the King receiving 
visitors of all types with his secretary, Sir 
Clive Wigram, working with him. Before 
tea the King often takes a quiet meditative 
walk in the gardens of the palace, and Queen 
Mary returns to the palace after probably 
an afternoon spent visiting, inspecting or in 
some form of royal duty. They take tea 
together, at about 4.30 in the room at the 
front of the palace; and tea time is a real 
relaxation and a discussion of the affairs of 
the day. And then three more hours work 
for them both, before dinner. The Queen has 
needlework, her collections of art treasures 
as her relaxation, if she can get to them. But 
her secretary and ladies are kept busy 
enough on real work; appeals to the Queen 
to be investigated; charities of which sne is 
Patron to be checked up; innumerable calls 
on her skill and tact; new movements to be 
helped and —vetoed! And her children, 
those beloved children and grandchildren, 
to be visited and some of their activities 
supervised. H.M. the Queen is essentially 
the G.H.Q. of the social and philanthropic 
work of the ‘‘Family.” 

Then dinner at eight—together. After 
dinner, which is nearly always taken alone 
with the Queen, the King reads or listens 
to his radio: the Queen, when she can settle 
down to it, sews. She reads, too—biog- 
raphies and travel. At eleven they retire, 
and these two elderly people, charming 
husband and wife of nearly seventy, have 
had what for them is really rather an easy 
day. 

White-haired and incredibly dignified, 
Queen Mary surely savors her success? 
Probably not; for both she and her husband 
remain amazingly humble and almost 
diffident. They have shed the priggishness of 
the late Victorian era; they have sustained 
the demands imposed upon them with that 
sturdy, English sense of duty, sense of 
humor and, best of all, simplicity of their 
human outlook. ‘George and Mary’’—the 
ex-naval officer who did not want to be a 
king, and his wife, the rather pretty, rather 
retiring girl, trained early in the hard school 
of being poor and being studious—these two 
have made modern Royalty into a divine 
necessity rather than a “‘divine right.”’ 





CHATELAINE’S MODEL HOUSE (COMPLETED) 
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With the discussion of the air-conditioning system last month, Chatelaine concluded 
the presentation of our Model House No. |. 

A modern design especially adapted for the various Canadian climates, complete 
floor plans, and a detailed decoration and furnishing of each room by leading 
interior decorators of the Dominion has made this a unique series of articles. 
Planned as an educational feature to bring to our readers contemporary thought 
on home building, the completion of this feature marks the attainment of another 


Chatelaine editorial ambition. 


Recognizing the striking decorative schemes and beautiful symmetry of 
design demonstrated in the rooms planned for Chatelaine's Modern 
Hatse No. |, Dominion Oilcloth and Linoleum Co. Limited has chosen two 
of these rooms—the living room and the hall—to illustrate their expression 
of modernism. The two rooms are shown in full color on the inside front 


cover of this month's issue. 
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Orpinary cleansing powders will not do 
the job of Sani-Flush. No other method 
keeps the toilet bowl so sparkling-clean and 
sanitary. You don’t scrub or rub. Just pour 
a little Sani-Flush in the bowl (follow di- 
rections on the can). Flush the toilet, and 
the job is done. 


Stains, film, odors and germs are swept 
away. The porcelain gleams again like new. 
The hidden trap that no brush can reach is 
purified. Toilets become safe and sanitary. 
Sani-Flush is economical. Cannot harm 
plumbing. It is also effective for cleaning 
automobile radiators (directions on the 
can). Sold by grocery, drug, and hardware 
stores—25c. Made in Canada. Distributed 


by Harold F, Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto. 


Sani-Flush CLEANS 


TOILET BOWLS WITHOUT SCOURING 
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CAMPERS AND TRAVELLERS 
Protect your clothes, your pocketbook and ~ 
yourself by marking your belongings. 
CASH’S NAMES save laundry losses, ownership 
disputes, misusage at home or away. Quickly at- 
tached with a few stitches or CASH'’S NO-SO 
Cement. Order from your dealer or us. 

TRIAL OFFER: Send {5c for | dozen of your own 
first name and sample tube of NO-SO Cement. 
CASH’S, 15 Grier St., Belleville, Ontario 


conn} 3 doz $150 6 doz.$2. ee yaa 
LDS eee 22-12 3. Cement J a tube 
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kill 
moths 


WITH 


Die echloricide 


THE TESTED MODERN WAY 








SAFEGUARDS COATS AND FURS 


Protect your winter coats and furs from moth 
damage during the summer months by using 
Di-chloricide—the sested moth-killer. It is eco- 
nomical, easy and safe to use—it gives protec- 
tion and leaves no “moth ball’ odor. 





KEEPS WINTER SUITS, SWEATERS AND 
WOOLEN GARMENTS SAFE 
Di-chloricide crystals give off a penetrating 
vapor that kills Sine moths and moth worms 
and prevents moth eggs from hatching. This 
vapor works through folds, seams and linings 
—guards against moth damage to clothing in 

trunks, chests, garment bags and closets. 





PROTECTS WINTER BLANKETS 


When tests proved to the satis-(\ 
faction of well-known blanket 
manufacturers that Di-chloricide § 
kills moth worms as well as 
flying moths, you know you can § 
trust it to protect your blankets 
and other household and per- 
sonal effects. Ask your druggist 
for Di-chloricide today. 












TO REMOVE SPOTS 


on Garments, Upholstery and 
other fabrics use 


“| Fabriklene 


non-inflammable 
non-injurious 
leaves no rings 
odorless 


At Your Druggists 


PRODUCT 





Garden Problems 


(Continued from page 61) 





these things out or to divide and replant 
them. Their proper element being the soil, 
they must be put there just as quickly as 
possible. A few hours of drying wind with 
the roots exposed is about as fatal as a few 
minutes for a healthy fish out of water. In 
getting new stock, make sure that the plants, 
or bushes as the case may be, have been 
properly packed in moist soil or moss. With 
shrubbery, trees and rose bushes, insist on 
green wood with plenty of live buds and 
moist, pliable roots. 

When you bring them home, if permanent 
quarters are not ready plant in a trench and 
cover well with moist earth firmly pressed 
down over the roots. In transplanting any 
of these things, watering is half the battle. 
After firming the soil about the roots, liter- 
ally soak with water. In addition to reviv- 
ing the plant, this will carry the fine soil 
down tightly against the tiny roots, shutting 
out fatal air pockets. 

While some of our perennial flowers, like 
the peony, are best left severely alone when 
once established, many actually prefer a 
little shifting every third or fourth year. 
Such things as iris, delphinium, dianthus, 
phlox, evening primrose and others are in- 
clined to get weak in the centre. Old clumps 
of these should be divided with a sharp spade 
and moved to a fresh location where the soil 
has been well dug and enriched with leaf 





mold and a little commercial fertilizer and | 


perhaps bone meal. 

For those perennials, like the delphinium, 
phlox and hollyhock, which bloom late in 
the season, early spring or late fall is the 
proper time to plant or move, but with the 
iris, peony and others which bloom before 
July, it is best to wait until the dormant 
season in September before making the 
change. 

One partial exception to this rough rule, 
is the gorgeous oriental poppy, the one with 
the large and effective foliage and blooms in 
| red or salmon, six to ten inches in diameter. 
| This does not appreciate moving at any 


Canada is August. Sometimes with this 
plant it is best to sow the seed in the perman- 
ent quarters. It will bloom the second year. 
Only one or two plants should be left in 
clump. 

But while wonderfully satisfactory gar- 
dens can be created with perennials alone, 
few indeed are complete without some of the 
hundreds of gorgeous annual flowers it is 
possible to grow in Canada. The two sorts 
work well together, annuals making a show 
while their permanent sisters are getting 
established, annuals in beds by themselves, 
and annuals again, filling in the blanks when 
an unusually severe winter has thinned the 
ranks of the perennials. But space will not 
permit anything beyond a few hints in this 
first Chatelaine garden chat. 

Annual flowers come in all sizes, from the 
tiny little alyssum, lobelia and ageratum for 
the fronts of beds and window boxes, 
through medium height salpiglossis, zinnias, 
African marigolds and scabious, to the tall 


tastefully known as castor-oil plant, cosmos, 
ornamental sunflowers and nicotines. They 
come in almost all colors and a variety of 
growing conditions. Thus we have the por- 
tulaca and nasturtiums for hot dry corners, 
the candytuft, clarkia, verbena and others 
which prefer partial shade; the carnation, 
sweet sultan, nicotine and many more noted 
for fragrance, and a fair-sized list which 
when dried are everlasting. But details of 
these will be discussed later. 

Editor's Note; Next month, annual flowers, 
window boxes, bedding planis. What to grow 
Fragrant flowers and any- 


in shady places. 


time, but the proper time in most parts of | 


and stately ricinius communis, or more dis- | 


thing you would like to ask about. \ 


















































All-Expense Tours 


126 miles of spectacular Sky Line 
| Motoring—Glorious Days at 


| 


1 








LAKE LOUISE and 
EMERALD LAKE 


@ The holiday of holidays—in the roof garden of the world—a 
millionaire’s vacation scaled down to your budget! Golf on a 
mile-high course—swimming in sight of glaciers—tennis—fishing 
—climbing, hiking, riding over sky line trails. Dance and dine at 
world-famous hotels. Stay over as long as you wish at hotels or 
chalet-bungalow camps at special low rates. 


All-Expense Tours 


4 COLOURFUL DAYS— 


2 days at Banff—2 days at Lake 
Louise—126 miles of Alpine 
motoring — visits to Moraine 
Lake and Emerald Lake. 


All Expenses $55 


Tours begin at Banff or Field— 
starting June 21. All are first 
class. All include transporta- 
tion from Banff to Field (or 
Field to Banff) , modern hotel 
room, meals, and mountain 
motoring. Add rail fare from 


6 WONDERFUL DAYS— 


2 days at Banff—2 days at Lake 
Louise—plus 1 day optional at 
Banff or Lake Louise—Motor 
to Moraine Lake—1 day at 
Emerald Lake—126 miles of 
sky line motoring. 


All Expenses $70 


starting point to Banff (or 
Field). Stop-overs at minimum 
rates. Weekly and monthly 
rates quoted on application. 
Banff Springs Hotel open June 
16 to Sept. 10, Chateau Lake 
Louise and Emerald Lake Chalet 
open June 21 to September 10, 


@ LOW SUMMER ROUND TRIP RAIL FARES @ 


Full information from any Canadian Pacific Agent. 





“Canadian Pacific Express Travellers’ Cheques... Good the World Over” 
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weight like this 


is crushing 
your rugs ! 





but OZITE 
will protect 
them 





How astonished 
you’d beto see a steam 
roller chugging across 
your rugs! Yet you 
ignore a force just as crushing..... 
equally destructive! Even if you and your 
family weigh only a hundred pounds 
each,— every heel as it strikes the rug 
comes down with 100 pounds pressure 
behind it, grinding the rug against the 
floor. Multiply the total steps by each 
person’s weight, — and you have the 
equivalent of a steam roller destroying 
your rugs! 


OZITE Rug Cushion is a shock ab- 
sorber for rugs that defies even the crush 
of a steam roller. It cushions the fabric 
and doubles the life of your rugs. At the 
same time, it gives even to the oldest rug 
the luxurious softness of a fine oriental! 
OZITE Rug Cushions under your rugs 
will bring greater luxury and added econ- 
omy to your home. 


Made of finest hair, guaranteed to 
stay always soft and resilient. OZONIZED 
to make it sanitary and odorless and | 
PERMANENTLY MOTHPROOFED. 


Genuine OZITE is made in two weights, 
entified by Orange Tape (heavy), and Silver 
Tape (light). A price for every purse. 


Made in Canada and 
Sold by Leading Rug 
and Department Stores. 
Ask for a Demonstra- 
tion. 





Ozite 


RUG CUSHION 


There is only one “‘Ozite”— Look for this trade-mark 







we, 
Ozite Products Co., Limited | 
131 Collin Street, St. Johns. Quebec. 


Please send me a free sample of Genuine Ozite Rug | 
Cushion, and your new booklet, *‘Useful Facts Abows 
the Care of Rugs and Carpet.” C-535 | 


| 
J! 


City... eT Province 
“oP aste on a post card if you wish) 
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‘Escape Me Never 


(Continued from page 83) 








with all the ups and downs, squabbles, and 
scenes characteristic of two such individuals 
as Sebastian and Tscheremtschewa. Caryl, 
as Heinrich’s secretary, had plenty of experi- 
ence of the ballerina’s temper, and warned 
Gemma to tell Sebastian to be careful. 

“She'll throw up the whole ballet, and 
that’ll be a pretty kettle of fish—” 

“Caryl!” Gemma interrupted. ‘“Were you 
at the rehearsal yesterday? Sebastian said 
it was splendid.” 

“Rehearsal? Yesterday?” Caryl looked 
puzzled. “‘But—there wasn’t any rehearsal 
yesterday. Heinrich was in this office all 
day—” 

Gemma put her hands on her hips. 
“Caryl,” she said, ‘‘d’you know what you 
ought to do with that fiancée of yours? 
Beat her. Yes, I mean it—beat her! These 
spoiled society women need that, now and 
ad 

And she ran out, leaving Cary! dumb- 
founded and furious. She went directly to 
Fenella. 

“You think you understand Sebastian,” 
she mocked. ‘You don’t, my good girl. You 
listen to all his fairy stories about his music 
—but I know him as he is. He'll never 
marry you.” 

“Why not?” 

““Because he’s married already.” 

“He’s—” 

“Yes. I’ve been his wife for a month.” 

“That—isn’t true!” 

“It is true. Go and ask him, my dear. 
And remember—I’ve warned you.” 

The day came—the “opening night” of 
the ballet. It found Sebastian and Tscher- 
emtschewa at loggerheads, Heinrich in tears 
almost, Caryl despairing. At home, in the 
dingy studio, Gemma bends over the baby. 
He has been sick for days. 

“‘He’s worse !”’ she says to the old woman. 
“‘He’s much worse —Oh-h-h!” 

The little body struggles, lies still. Gemma 
flies out, screaming. 


BACK AT the theatre, Sebastian is angrily 
scribbling fresh music to meet the star’s last- 
minute demands. Gemma comes running in, 
careless of all about her. She tugs frantically 
at his sleeve. 

“Sebastian!” 

He throws her off, but she returns. 
“Sebastian!” she stammers wildly. ‘They 
-they’ve got my baby at the hospital, and 
they—they won’t ]-let me have it. They say 
it’s—it’s. ” She cannot get the word 
out. > 

He scarcely hears her. ‘For heaven's 
sake!’’ he mutters. “I’ve got forty new bars 
to write—in two hours. For heaven’s 
sake—”’ 

He thrusts her from him, losing all self- 
control. “‘“Go—go away!” he says. ‘Get out 


of here! Get out! 


| THREE HOURS later. the theatre is a riot 
| of applause and congratulation. Sebastian 
and Tscheremtschewa, hand in hand, their 
quarrels forgotten, stand bowing on the 
stage. In a box with her mother and father, 
Fenella McClean sits, the tears running 
down her cheeks. The ballet is a terrific 
success, a smash hit. 

At Heinrich’s party, Fenella speaks in a 


| low voice to Sebastian. 


“Father and mother wanted to announce 
my engagement to Caryl. I wouldn’t let 
them—D’you know why?” 

Sebastian nods. A servant touches him 
on the arm. Caryl is on the telephone. 
Sebastian goes out, to return in a few min- 
utes, furious. 

“That’s the end!” he snaps. ‘‘She’s left 
me—Gemma. Gone, without a word. To- 
night of all nights—”’ 


He rushes off in search of his hat and 


coat. Fenella follows him. ‘“‘Where are you 
going?” 

“Home. I must see for myself—find 
out- 


“My car’s outside—I’ll drive you!” 
ella says. Together they go out. 

Outside the hospital, on the steps, Gemma 
sits dully, hopelessly. 
what they tell her. A nurse, the night sister, 


comes out, taps her on the shoulder. To- | 
gether they enter the building, pass through | 


An interval, and 
her face utterly 


a little locked white door. 
then Gemma comes out, 


expressionless, and walks away into the 
night. 
IN THE studio, Sebastian is cramming | 


things hastily into a suitcase. 
“Out of here!’’ he stutters. 
stuffy hole! 
live another hour in this miserable tomb! 
With women who let you down—”’ 
Fenella says: ‘“That’s not true!” 
They face one another. 
people down,”’ she says in a very low voice. 
There is a pause, and then the door is 


“Out of this 


flung open all at once. Caryl rushes in. He | 


is furious. 

“Fenella! What are you doing here?” 

“I—I drove him down. 
oughtn’t to be left alone.”’ 

“Why don’t you say right out you’ve de- 
cided to come with me?” Sebastian asked 
cynically. 

“Fenella, is that true?’’ Caryl turns livid, 
as her eyes fall. ‘‘What about his wife? 
What about Gemma?” 

“They’re not married—he denied it—”’ 

“They are married. I suppose you know 
the baby’s dead—”’ 

They stare at him, 
Caryl finally loses his temper with his 
brother. 

““You—you—you!”’ 


he roars. “It’s your 


Fen- | 


She won’t believe | 


I'd rather starve in Italy than | 


I—thought he | 





horrified, and now | 


fault! You did this! You never know when | 


other people suffer. You get away with 
everything. I could kill you 

He stands in front of Sebastian, fists 
clenched, mouthing. Fenella catches his 
arm. 

“Don’t, Caryl: he can’t help it. 
genius.” 

At the word “genius” Caryl knocks him 
down. Again and again he strikes him, mut- 
tering ‘‘“Genius! Genius! Genius!’’ savagely. 
Sebastian cowers, appalled—and in the mid- 
dle of the performance the door opens and 
Gemma walks in. 

She takes no notice of anyone in particu- 
lar. “‘What’s the matter with Sebastian?” 
she asks. 

“T knocked him down,” 

“Oh?”” Gemma laughs, actually. 
pick up all these chairs and things. 


He’s a 


Caryl says. 
“Well, 
And 





then you’d better take Fenella home, Cary}. | 


It’s late, and cold.” 

““Yes—come along,” says Caryl. “We 
can talk over all this tomorrow, dear- 

They go downstairs, Caryl aemetion the 
overwrought girl. Gemma turns to Seb.s- 
tian. 

“‘Well?”’ she says. She is once more her 
old self, it seems. Sebastian looks at her for 
an instant. Then he plunges at the half- 
packed trunk on the floor. 

“Come on!”’ he says frenziedly. ‘‘We’re 
getting out of this—we’re going back to 
Italy. It’ll be easy after tonight’s success 
I'll find regular work, start a new life. The 
real family man—”’ 

Gemma laughs at him. Then her laughter 
changes suddenly to tears. 

“Family!” she says dully. 
family—” 

Sebastian looks at her tenderly, 
Shyly, very gently, 
arms. 

“Don’t cry, little mother—don’t cry!’ he 


“There’s no 


sadly. 


whispers. “You'll have another baby. 
We're going back now—to Italy—to Venice 
—home!” 


he takes her into his | 


Hand in hand, with Sebastian dragging 
the suitcase, they descend the stairs, out | 


into London’s morning. In an empty street 
Sebastian sets the bag down, to change 
hands. Gemma runs round him, seizes his 
newly disengaged arm, and hugs it. They 
pass slowly out of sight. 
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WHEN BRIDES \ 
BECOME COOKS } 


They'll prize this 
ee 
, 


me . Roe” 

F you KNOW a bride-to-be whe 

—as all brides—will have a full pro- 
gram of little dinners... jolly buffets 

. and is keen to keep to her budget 
—give her a Pyrex Ovenware Shower. 
She'll bless you! 

These sparkling dishes are the very 
handiest help a bride can have. They 
end all danger of scorching and burn- 
ing because she can see the food while 
it cooks. What’s more, the bride who 
uses Pyrex Ware is not tied to her 
kitchen. She is free to entertain her 
friends right up to the moment of 
serving. 

And food cooked in these good-look- 
ing dishes is so appetizing. It comes 
right from oven to table—hot, tasty, 
tempting. 


Cuts the Meat Bill... 


Most important in these days, Pyrex 
Brand Ovenware helps to keep the meat 
billdown. It cooks less expensive meat 
cuts and fish right in their own full- 
flavored juices—or in delicious sauces 
and gravies. Left-overs are easily con- 
verted into rare treats. Pastries ‘‘melt 
in your mouth.’’ Every meal is a 
triumph for the bride-cook, yet her 
budget balances. 


But more than food money is saved. 
Fuel costs go down because Pyrex Ware 
cooks on an average of 20% quicker. 

. . 

Prices of Pyrex Ware were never lower. 
You can get sets for $1.35 and up. Cas- 
seroles— round, square, oval—60¢ to $2.50, 
Pie Plates, 60¢ to $1.00. Utility Dishes, 
75¢ to $1.50. Custard Cups, only 10¢ 
each. Pyrex Ovenware is distributed in 
Canada by the John A. Huston Co., 
Limited, Toronto. 


PYREX Ovenwate 


Registered Trade-mark 


! 
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Sublets 


PAINFUL 
CALLOUS? 


TENDER 





INSTANT RELIEF ASSURED 
No matter which of these foot 
troubles you —_ have, you can 
depend on Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads 
to give you instant safe relief. 


Wherever the shoe 
rubs, pinches or 
presses an aching 
corn, painful cal- 
lous, throbbing bunion, 
tender joint, sore toe, For Corns—Sore Toes 
chafed heel or irritated 
instep,apply oneofthese 
thin, soothing, healing, 
protective pads — and 


RELIEF IS YOURS! 


END THE CAUSE 


Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads 
end the cause of these 
foot troubles; prevent 
corns, sore toes, blis- 
ters and abrasions. The 
“breaking-in” discom- 
fortof newortight shoes 
is easily avoided this 
safe, sure, gentle way, 
enabling you to walk, 
golf or dance to your 
heart’s content. 


REMOVE CORNS 
and CALLOUSES For Soft Corns 


Now, to quic kly remove a corn or callous, 
use Dr. Scholl’s Zino- -pads with the separ- 
ate Medicated Disks included in every box 
for that purpose. One or two applications 
and the hard, dead skin is safely loosened 
and easily, painlessly removed! 


ALSO SPECIAL SIZES—THICK 

for hammer toes, 
very large joints 
and thick corns 
and callouses. 
In addition to the regu- 
lar thin sizes, Dr. Scholl 
has perfected a new 
series of Zino-pads 
“THICK” for removing 
pressure and friction of 
shoes in exceptional 
cases where the regular 
sizes are not of suffi- 
cient thickness to give 
youcomplete relief. Ask 
for them by number. 
Sold everywhere. 


#42 for Hammer Toe 

#16 for Thick Corns 

#25 for Tender Joint 
Behind Little Toe 


# 38 for Thick Callouses 


Zino- 














Experiment 
in Adoption 


(Continued from page 63) 








firmly established, to treat her unwil- 
lingness to let mother go at bedtime in 
the same way. At present to leave cot 
in mother’s room. 

Pot Difficulty 

In a week or two, to tell her at bedtime 
she will be put on the pot when mother 
comes to bed and that she will go quick- 
ly to sleep again. Strong and positive 
suggestions needed and more definite 
routine—fewer decisions to be made by 
the child. 

Afternoon Rest 

Diana to rest in her pram or her bed 
from immediately after her lunch to 
3.00. Then walking (preferable playing) 
in the open air. 

Re Jealousy 

Aim at giving the child general security 
and making her certain of her own re- 
lationship to the mother. Both are to 
have a short holiday together shortly. 
Seize willingness to help the baby but 
do not force this. 

Give ample opportunity for Diana to 
work off her feelings in malleable play 
material. Dough, etc. Easel and water- 
colors being bought. 


The mental test showed Diana, then aged | 


21 5, to have a mental age of three years. 
| And Miss Bristol’s written comments are as 
| follows: 

A very satisfactory test. 

Good application—keenly interested— 
good co-operation. 

Very keen interest in names—tremen- 
dous number of questions. 

Good self-criticism. 


Diana's Happiness Helps John 
Out of Diana’s own increasing satisfac- 
tion there grew a new tolerance for John. 
Now she could smile to him, laugh at him, 
hold up a piece of dough to him and say, 








“Look, see, John, that’s a man;” or, “‘Look, 


| John, this is a sheep, baa!” 


Or if he crawled across the floor to her 


| drawing-board, she would take his hand in 
| hers, struggle him to his feet, point to her 
| drawing and say, 
| Look, that’s the garden gate.” If she spoiled 


‘That’s a house, John. 
the gesture by pushing him back on to the 
floor when she had finished with him, that 
did not matter so much. She had had the 
instinct to seek him out and make him part 
of her work. That was what counted. 

Step by step with this improvement of 
Diana’s, marched John. Her growing happi- 
ness in herself and in her life gave us a 
greater opportunity of bringing on the boy. 









# 28 for Large Bunions 


pr Scholls 


His separate individuality had to be devel- 
oped. 

To John we said: “Come now, John, eat 
like Diana. Eat properly like Diana.” 
Then we would ask her to show John how 
she ate properly. ‘This way, John; this 
way,” she said, lifting her spoon to her 
mouth. 

Then as John got out of the guga, wuga 
stage and began to say dad, dad, dad, da, 
we asked her to pronounce for him the word 
he was trying to say. ‘Show him how to 
say daddy properly, Diana,” we suggested. 

“This way, John,” she said. ‘“‘Daddy.” 

Frequently he tried to imitate her, much 
to her amusement, but did not quite succeed 
in getting the word right. 

“No, not dada, dada, da,” she corrected, 





GWYAS 
WALLIAMS 
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Fatherturnsthetrick...orthe quick clean-up 
























HE? YOU CAN'T BREAK AN OLD DOG OF ITS 
HABITS, DEAR —-S50 | BOUGHT YOU 
THIS BISSELL! 


HOW OFTEN HAVE | ASKED ° 
YOU NOT TO DROP ASHPS 
ON THE RUGS ? 


SHE : 










SHE: LOOK HOW EASILY IT GOES UNDER THE 
FURNITURE! AND THE SPECIAL BUMPERS 
PROTECT THE FURNITURE, TOO ... DON'T THEY? 


SHE: MARVELOUS! IT WHISKS UP 
THE MESS SO QUICKLY... AND WITH 
NO EFFORT AT ALL! 





use vacuum-cleaners for their 

periodic cleaning a the new Bissell for a quick 

3 =©! clean-up, Gay janes a ——. 

automatically adjusts brush to rugs of high or low 

HE: HEH, HEH! NOW You WON'T HAVE To DRAG OUT | nap. Noiseless... costs nothing to run. Many 

THE VACUUM- CLEANER FOR ALL THE LITTLE, QUICK models at your deal ers. « Biseell Carpet Sweeper 
CLEAN- UP JOBS AROUND THE HOUSE ! Co. of Canada, Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ont. 


BISSELL... the world’s finest sweeper 











ak 
teWedding 


@ In certain parts of 
France the bride’s wed- 
ding costume has salt 
sewn into the seams 
to...! Read all about 
Pe ee Aree this and other customs 
tickle. of gripping interest, 
in wonderful NEW 
PICTURE BOOK FOR 






REGAL Zahhe 







is aon con 

D ef as y, fi = CHILDREN. 

8a or your . 

table, for all Free eee Write now! 








cookin and 
for ora. rat health. 
A Windsor Salt 
product. 
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| S|. with her own ability. ‘Daddy.” 
Again he would try, but fail. He would re- CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
NA a eee | peat his “da, da, dada, da.” Diana, her oT Oe 
° *® 













| eyes brimful of laughter, at one by inference 
with her elders in this inferiority of John, 
would say, “‘Isn’t he funny, mummy?” 
We then told her that in time John would 
be able to say the word properly if Diana 


Dr. Scholl has perfected a Foot Comfort Rem- 
edy or Appliance for every foot trouble—assur- 
ing quick, safe relief. Ask your dealer. Write 
for valuable booklet on FOOT CARE to Dr. 
Scholl's, 112 Adelaide St., East, Toronto. 


Without obligation lease send special Child- 
ren’s Booklet, ‘ SALT allover the World.” 
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As pure as a 
mountain stream! 


. sterilized .. 


Soft . . white 


THE E. B. EDDY COMPANY, LIMITED, HULL, CANADA 


CHATELAINE SERVICE BULLETINS ON BEAUTY CULTURE 
Concise — Authentic — Essentially Helpful 


BEAUTIFUL HANDS DRESSING YOUR FACE 
Bulletin No. 15—5 cents Bulletin No. 17—10 cents 


HOW TO CARE FOR YOUR HAIR A LOVELY SKIN 
Bulletin No. 16—10 cents Bulletin No. 18—10 cents 


HOW TO BE FRESH AS A FLOWER 
Bulletin No. 19—5 cents 


Order by number from 


CHATELAINE SERVICE BULLETINS 


481 University Avenue, Toronto 


FORHAN’S cleans the teeth 
and checks pyorrhea in the 
gums. Use the long-last- 
ing, economical tube. 


| house. 


Miss Marple 


| Tells a Story 


(Continued from page 21) 


| had fairish hair, blue eyes and a high color. 


Mr. Rhodes said: ‘You are a better 
observer than I am, Petherick.” 

I ventured to disagree. I then asked Mr. 
Rhodes if he could describe the maid in my 
Neither he nor Mr. Petherick could 
do so. 

“Don’t you see what that means?”’ I said. 
“You both came here full of your own 
affairs and the person who let you in was 
only a parlormaid. The same applies to Mr. 
Rhodes at the hotel. He saw only a maid. 
He saw her uniform and her apron. He was 
engrossed by his work. But Mr. Petherick 
has interviewed the same woman in a differ- 
ent capacity. He has looked at her as a 
person. That’s what the woman who 
did the murder counted upon.” 

As they still didn’t see, I had to explain. 

“I think,” I said, “that this is how it 
went. The chambermaid came in by door A, 
passed through Mr. Rhodes’s room into 
Mrs. Rhodes’s room with the hot water 
bottle and went out through the hallway 
into passage B. X—as I will call our 
murderess—came in by door B into the 
little hallway, concealed herself in—well, ina 
certain apartment, ahem—and waited until 
the chambermaid had passed out. Then she 
entered Mrs. Rhodes’s room, took the 
stiletto from the dressing-table—she had 
doubtless explored the room earlier in the 
day—went up to the bed, stabbed the dozing 
woman, wiped the handle of the stiletto, 
locked and bolted the door by which she had 
entered, and then passed out through the 
room where Mr. Rhodes was working.” 

Mr. Rhodes cried out: “‘But I should have 
seen her! The electrician would have seen 
her go in.” 

“No,” I said. ‘“That’s where you're 
wrong. You wouldn’t see her—not if she 
were dressed asa maid.” I let it sink in, then 
I went on. “You were engrossed in your 
work—out of the tail of your eye you saw a 
maid come in, go into your wife’s room, 
come back and go out. It was the same 
dress—but not the same woman. That’s 
what the people having coffee saw—a maid 
go in and a maid come out. The electrician 
did the same. I daresay if a maid were very 
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pretty a gentleman might notice her face— 
human nature being what it is; but if she 
were just an ordinary middle-aged woman— 
well, it would be the maid’s dress you would 
see, not the woman herself.” 

Mr. Rhodes cried: ‘‘Who was she?” 

“Well,” I said, “‘that is going to be a little 
difficult. It must be either Mrs. Granby or 
Miss Carruthers. Mrs. Granby sounds as 
though she might wear a wig normally—so 
she could wear her own hair as a maid. On 
the other hand, Miss Carruthers with her 
close-cropped mannish head might easily 
put on a wig to play her part. I daresay you 
will find out easily enough which of them it 
is. Personally I incline myself to think it will 
be Miss Carruthers.” 


AND REALLY, my dears, that is the end 
of the story. Carruthers was a false name, 
but she was the woman all right. There was 
insanity in her family. Mrs. Rhodes, who 
was a most reckless and dangerous driver, 
had run over her little girl, and it had driven 
the poor woman off her head. She concealed 
her madness very cunningly except for 
writing distinctly insane letters to her 
intended victim. She had been following her 
about for some time, and she laid her plans 
very cleverly. The false hair and maid’s 
dress she posted in a parcel first thing the 
next morning. When taxed with the truth 
she broke down and confessed at once. The 
poor thing is in Broadmoor now. Completely 
unbalanced, of course, but a very cleverly 
planned crime. 

Mr. Petherick came to me afterward and 
brought me a very nice letter from Mr. 
Rhodes—really, it made me blush. Then 
my old friend said to me: “Just one thing. 
Why did you think it was more likely to be 
Carruthers than Granby? You’d never seen 
either of them.” 

“Well,” I said. “It was the g’s. You said 
she dropped her g’s. Now that’s done a lot 
by hunting people in books, but I don’t 
know many people who do it in reality —and 
certainly no one under sixty. You said this 
woman wasforty. Thosedropped g’s sounded 
to me like a woman who was playing a part 
and overdoing it.” 

I shan’t tell you what Mr. Petherick said 
to that—but he was very complimentary— 
and I really couldn’t help feeling just a 
teeny weeny bit pleased with myself. 

And it’s extraordinary how things turn 
out for the best in this world. Mr. Rhodes 
has married again—such a nice sensible girl; 
and they’ve got a dear little baby—and 
what do you think, they asked me to be 
godmother! Wasn’t it nice of them? 

Now I do hope you don’t think I’ve been 
running on too long. 


Yeveve 


You'll Have Fun 
Making These . . 


(Continued from page 81) 


with a sealing-wax flower. When you first 
start decorating any article it will look very 
blank and hopeless, but do not be discour- 
aged; just continue to fill in the design and 
you will soon see how beautifully it works 
out. If you are not handy at originating 
designs, you can find dozens in magazine 
advertisements and decorations. It would 
be a good idea to collect any little designs 
you come across: we are to use them a lot. 


SURELY YOU have some discarded gas or 
electric light globes or shades. If not, you 
can pick up some very pretty ones, for next 
to nothing, at a secondhand store. These, 


added to ordinary candlesticks, make 
perfectly charming lights for your dressing 
table, bedside or hall table, or, on either 
side of the mantelpiece. From any electri- 
cian you can buy the necessary connection, 
with a pullchain socket, and turning your 
shade upright over this, you have very 
easily created one of these original and 
most artistic lights. When buying the 
socket, you should also buy the little connec- 
tion that fits down into the candlestick and 
screws up into the pullchain connection. 


TO AVOID thick or clumsy corners when 
hemming linens, try mitering them. First 
take a narrow turn around the edges; crease 
and fold over to where you intend to stitch, 
and crease again. Open out your material, 
and with a ruler, draw a diagonal line 
exactly across the corner, as shown in the 
dotted line marked A-B. Cut across a little 
above it, thus removing the shaded portion. 
Turn the material with right side inside, and 
put A and B together. Backstitch along the 
dotted line and turn out the corner, which 
should be perfectly flat, then finish your 
hem. 
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NATURE KNOWS BEST 


When people are filthy with money and bonds, 
Bowed down with a surplus of wealth, 

Their habit of gorging on costly viands 
Becomes a real menace to health, 

And many fine citizens sicken and die 

Because of a surfeit of lemon cream pie. 


Dame Nature keeps watch with a beautiful smile 
Upon her benevolent face 


And, just when high living has lasted a while 
And threatens to wipe out the race, 
Along comes Depression, all over the land, 
And cuts down the diet to what we can stand. 
Courtesy Toronto ‘‘Telegram’’. 
Yes, Nature does 


know best. Those 
who have followed 
my articles during 
the last few years 
will remember 
some facts I pre- 
sented about the 
health of peoples in 
Europe during the 
war, forced by “food 
shortage” to live on 
rough, natural but 
vital foods, and how 
their health im- 
proved as a result. 
For instance, the 
Danes, faced with 
threatened | starva- 
tion by the allied 
blockade, cut their 
rations to an 
amount and a 
change of quality 
that from the con- 





The above is from a 


ventional view- new photograph of 
point, rendered Robt. G. Jackson, 
health impossible, M.D., taken in his 
and yet, in_ one 77th year. 


year, the death rate 
fell over 34% and 
diseases of degeneration of vital organs 
all but disappeared. 


It is true that in all countries which en- 
tered the war the general death rate fell 
markedly under food control and return 
to compulsory simple feeding habits. 


It has been quite definitely shown that 
80% of our food intake must be chosen 
from natural, vital and alkali-forming 
foods, to insure that the human _ food 
canal shall function as a life canal and 
not be transformed into a disease-and- 
death canal. Well, how much of the food 


intake of civilized people is natural, vital 


and alkali-forming? Only one to one- 
and-a-half per cent., even now when cir- 
cumstances have forced a return to more 
simple and natural foods and feeding 
habits. When times are booming the per- 
centage of denatured, devitalized and 
acid-forming foods rises almost to the 
elimination of natural, vital and alkali- 
forming foods. And with this also rises 
the death rate, because the food canal is 
by this means transformed into a disease- 
and-death canal. ’ 


One of the most impressive health lessons 
that can be learned by one who would be 
always well is that “a normal alkali reserve 
in the life stream (the blood) 
defense against fatigue, disease 
ture death.” 


I have written 8 books on health and have sold 
135,000 sets of three of them, “HOW TO BE 
ALWAYS WELL” ($3.00), “MAKE YOUR MIND 
BUILD HEALTH” ($2.50) and “MASTER 
GUIDE TO PHYSICAL PERFECTION” ($2.50), 
these three constituting my philosophy of 
“natural health through natural living habits, 
leading to a natural immunity from disease.” 
have lived this philosophy to such health-build- 
ing results that at 77 I stand before lecture audi- 
ences nightly for nine months each year, all 
over Canada and the U.S.A., and dare any dis- 
ease, even a cold, to attack me. 


But I have done a much greater work for 
humanity at least during the period of trans- 
formation of the civilized dietary from the pres- 
ent conventional, disease-inducing kind to the 
more sane and natural kind now in the offing. 


That work is the creation of alkali-forming 
grain foods, every morsel of which tends to 
build in the body ‘‘a normal alkali reserve, 
nature’s first defense against fatigue, disease 
and premature death.” 


These foods are Roman Meal, Bekus-Puddy, 
Lishus and the alkali-forming beverage, Kofy- 
Sub. Inherent in these foods are vastly impor- 
tant potential blessings for everyone who has a 
modicum of health understanding, as can be 
proved by anyone who will use them freely for 
at least two weeks. Of course, there are other 
alkali-forming foods that conspire to the same 
end and I shall gladly send to anyone interested 
enough to write for it, a Bulletin on “alkali- 
forming foods” with a dissertation on their use. 
This information is worth hundreds of dollars, 
but you can have it free for the asking, and 
other important Bulletins will accompany it. 
Address Robt. G. Jackson, M.D., 516 Vine 


Avenue, Toronto, Ont. 





deaths from some | 


| She soon accepted his walking, and as in 
| the course of his first few days she found 
many opportunities for pushing him over 
| thus working off the inevitable hate—and 
| then helping him up to his feet again—thus 
asserting her own independence and power 
she was soon persuaded out of her ill humor. 
She went back again when he began to 
talk, or when it became noticeable that he 
was using actual words. When John could 
say “mummy” and “daddy” and “dog,” 
and when it was obvious that speech was 
coming and coming very soon, Diana re- 
verted to the baby saying ‘“‘guga, wuga, 
wuga.”’ But John was not to be drawn back 
into babyhood, and Diana received no en- 
couragement from us. The guga, wuga, 
| wuga phase soon passed. She was too busily 
employed with all her various activities to 
| be really interested in it. It was a try-on 
| which she had no heart for, and when we 
| showed no interest in it she soon dropped it. 
But all our experiences with her about 
| this time showed that she had to be handled 


carefully. She was ready to revert at a 


= |moment’s notice, or without a moment’s 


notice. In all our dealing with her we had to 
| be sensitive to her position and her men- 


| tality. We had to understand and antici- 
| pate. Our job was more to avoid the set- 


| backs than to overcome them when they 
| arrived. We had to think always a couple 
of moves ahead. It was no use waiting 
| until some mental “crisis” arrived, which 
one of our actions had precipitated. We 
had to avoid doing or saying, right on the 
instant, the action or the word that would 
| spell disaster. 


John Moves On 


John was changing completely. From the 
beginning we had fed him—as we had fed 
| Diana—on a prescribed diet, with markedly 
| beneficial results. He had thrown off his 
| unnecessary fat. His body was firming up. 
His arms and legs were hardening into shape. 
With the hardening up of his body, a hard- 
ening process was also taking place in his 
mind. He had lost his placid indifference to 
everything. He knew now what he wanted 
and he went after it. Having secured it he 
| was determined to hold on to it. 
He was not so quick, either physically or 
| mentally, as Diana had been, but he had 
immense powers of concentration and deter- 
| mination. For instance, he took much longer 
| to learn to feed himself alone, but once he 
| knew how to get anything into his spoon he 
would tolerate no suggestion that he should 
be assisted. One of the first words he learned 
to say was “No.” That was his reply to 
every offer of help when he could do any- 
thing for himself. He was not only very 


is nature’s first | determined, he was even headstrong. When 


and prema- 


he did not get what he wanted, he bellowed 
his protest. He did not whine, he roared. 

His behavior at mealtimes was changing. 
He was much more contented. He began to 
believe that some food could really be for 
him after all. He stopped banging his head 
on the back of his baby chair. Quite soon 
after he could stumble about and walk, he 
was given his place at Diana’s little table at 
mealtimes. This served a double purpose. 
It encouraged him to feel at one with her, 
part of the family. It flattered his vanity. 
It took away his loneliness. Sitting like a 





baby in his high chair he must have been 
aware of his remoteness. Now he had gone 
into the family circle, a little man. 

It developed in Diana a growing sense of 
her “sisterhood” to him. At first, as in 
everything else, she resisted this move. 
When John sat at her table she asked to go 
back into his high chair. She was allowed 
to do so, but once there she quickly wanted 
to be out of it again. Soon they were sitting 
quite happily together at their little table, 
Diana showing John how to eat properly. 

John had now much more belief in him- 
self. He no longer turned to see one’s face 
for one’s reaction to anything, before he 
showed his own. He knew what he wanted, 
and mostly what he did not want went to 
the floor. Although he cried much more than 
Diana, he was a more contented baby. He 
benefitted, I am sure, from a lack of the 


{Continued on page 93} 








Ade luxe Dessert. 
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{ FREE i World’s most amazing Cook Book ! 


Rotogravure picture-book (60 photographs) showing astonishing new 
i short-cuts. 130 recipes, including: Lemon Pie Filling without cooking! 
Foolproof 5-minute Chocolate Frosting! Caramel Pudding that makes 
itself! 2-in ient Macaroons! Shake-up Mayonnaise! Ice Creams 
(freezer and automatic)! Candies! Refrigerator Cakes! Sauces! Custards! 
Cookies! Address: The Borden Co. Limited, Yardley House, Toronto, 
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A SAGE 
and WITTY 
CHRONICLE— 


R. PUNCH presents a Silver Jubilee Num- 
ber that records the most eventful quarter- 
century in modern times—the reign of His 
Majesty King George V. 
A fascinating chronicle, in story, verse and 
picture, of the life of a well-loved Monarch 
during this momentous epoch in British and 
world history. 


Something that You will Prize Permanently! 
* 


Two-page Commemorative Color Drawing 
by Sir Bernard Partridge, Famous Punch Artist. 


SILVER JUBILEE NUMBER 


OUNCY 


If copies cannot be secured from your newsdealer, order by mail from the 
Trans-Canada News Company, 210 Dundas St. W., Toronto. 
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Could Not Sew A! 
Button On 


Her Hands Were Helpless 
With Rheumatism 


At one time she thought she would lose the 
use of her right hand. But “‘a blessing’”’—in 
the form of Kruschen Salts—put her right 
again. 

“I was sure in a bad state,” she writes. 
“In fact, I could not do my housework, I 
was so bad with rheumatism in my arms and 
hands. I could not sleep at nights, and I 
thought I would lose the use of my right 
hand. I could not hold anything, nor could 
I sew a button on. My arm would go dead. 
I was advised to try Kruschen, and inside of | 
three weeks I found such a change. I have | 
kept on taking it, and now I Sleep all night 
—thanks to Kruschen’s help and relief.” 
—(Mrs.) J. H. 

Two of the ingredients of Kruschen Salts 
have the power of dissolving uric acid 
crystals, which are responsible for rheumatic 
agony. Other ingredients of these salts assist 
Nature to expel these dissolved crystals 
through the natural channel. 





CHILDREN’S CLOTHES 


If you are handy with a sewing machine 
and make your children’s clothes, be sure 


to look over 


CHATELAINE PATTERNS 
on Pages 95, 96, 97, 98 





$100XaMonth 


AS LONG AS YOU LIVE! 
Beginning When You Reach 60 or 65 





HIS is a worthwhile objective for every 

man who is buying LIFE Insurance for 
what it will do for him as well as for bis 
dependents. 


@® THE NEW PERSONAL PENSION 
POLICY HAS THESE FEATURES: 


@ $100 A MONTH FOR LIFE when you reach 
your chosen Retirement Age of Sixty or Sixty-Five. 


@ If income is not desired at that time you can receive, 
im CASH—$514,660 at age 60, or $13,000 at age 65. 


@ IF YOU DIE TOO SOON (before reaching your 
chosen Retirement Age) your family will receive: 
@ $500 IN CASH to help pay for immediate 
expenses, doctor's bills, nurzes, etc., etc. Also 


@ $75 A MONTH for THIRTEEN 
YEARS and ONE MONTH. 


@ if you do not desire this income arrangement for 
your family, they may receive $10,000 in CASH. 


@ Altractve NEW LOW RATES. 


BUY “UNITS” 


@ Many men who cannot complete the $100-A- 
Month ram at one time are buying the new $25 
A MONTH “UNITS”. The first “Unit” provides 
for $25 A Month Retirement Income. Your family 
will receive $500 IN CASH plus $75 A MONTH for 
TWO YEARS AND FOUR MONTHS if you 
should die prematurely. Write for details. 


The EXCELSIOR 
| LIFE 


— — Clip ad Mail This Coupom — -- — = - 7 
ELSIOR LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

eer alee Terune 1. Conate. A \ 

Please forward a copy of your “$100-A-Moath” booklet, 


item Umma 
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taught him. We told her also that some day, 
out of all his crawling, he would be able to 
walk—indeed he was beginning to stumble 
about now—and that she would be able to 
help him to walk by holding his hand. Then 
later she would be able to show him how to 
walk properly. And when he walked he 
would be able to play with her, and then she 
would show him how to play and teach him 
all kinds of things she knew. 

She began to feel the slightest sense of 
responsibility about John. She felt dimly 
that John, instead of being a usurper, was a 
helpless infant dependent upon her to a 
great extent as well as upon his mother and 
father. We encouraged her to take care of 
him, to pick up his spoon for him when he 
dropped it, to clean his mouth with his bib, 
to give him little things, to hand his rusk to 
him when he asked for it in his own way. 

Gradually, imperceptibly, we made him 
the slightest bit of a charge of hers. John 
leaped ahead. He was very much a boy, 
quickly showing jealousy and resentment 
and realization of his own importance. He 





wanted everything Diana had. He wanted 
to do everything she did. When John first 
tottered across the floor, holding on to Mar- 
jorie’s hand and on to my hand, and gurg- | 
ling in his delight that at last he was on his 
two feet, and receiving a great dea! of atten- 
tion because of this unique performance of 
walking, Diana showed her jealousy. 

Just for a time it set her back. She sought 
attention by crawling again. But we could 
at last show a firm front to her. Diana in 
her mind must have known that she was 
established in our affections, that nothing 
could take her place. It was time for firm- | 
ness, not for tolerance. So we were firm, but | 
affectionately firm, and we laughed a lot 
with John at his first adventure, and I got 
down on the floor and crawled also. Then I 
pulled Diana over and ragged her a bit, and 
pulled John down also, and then all three of 
us got up together and walked. There was 
a great deal of laughter and merriment 
about the whole thing. We laughed her out 


of it and into the new mood of accepting 


John. {Continued on next page} 


The whole purse consists of two circles of beads — 


one with the thread moving forward, as above, and 
the other with the thread moving backward as below. 








A Smart 
Beaded Bag 


(Continued from page 80) 








that you start by securing your thread at the 
right hand end of the needle and put three 
beads on your needle; but after that you 
continue with two beads, right across the 
top, being very careful not to crowd the 
beads. Sufficient ribbon is required for 20 
beads; that is, beads actually attached to the 
ribbon—-not counting the beads lying 
between. You also use three beads to 
turn every row; thus your purse is straight 
down each side. 

To taper off for the flap, you carry your 
thread one bead, in, each time you turn a 
row, until you get down to a single bead at 
the point. To fasten the bridge purse, you 


-*4) | make a loop of silk through the last bead, 





aoa? 


and this you fasten over three beads, caught | 
together and stitched to the purse. In 
joining this purse, you do not need to add 
an extra bead—just weave your thread 
down through the beads at each side, and 
end securely. When starting and stopping 
your threads, put a knot on the end of your 
thread and weave up or down through 
several beads, making a knot come between | 
each bead. Thus you avoid any danger of | 
your work coming undone. 

You will need a fine beading needle with a 
long eye, and one ball of cotton, No. 8, for 
either purse. If you have not got these 
materials on hand or cannot buy them 
locally, the Studio can supply the beading | 
needles at ten cents per package; the cotton 
at ten cents a ball, and beads for the bridge 
purse at $1.25, or for the bag at $2.00—in 
the following colors: (As we have only a | 
limited number of some of the colors, please 
give a second choice.) Black, white, blue, 
amethyst, crystal, amber, bronze and 
opalescent, and two-color beads in black and 
white or black and red. A 5-inch frame in 
French gilt, complete with chain, can be 
supplied at $1.25. Any small piece of silk or | 
other material will answer for the lining. | 

a 
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THAT DIRTY L 
—- ON YOUR, SHOES 


WILL VANISH IN TWO 
MINUTES IF YOU USE = 


ing ALL-WEATHER 
2'"i poLisH 





EASY 
TO USE 
ECONOMICAL 








Bring a New Excitement 


To Your Cooking 


With these culinary secrets from the 
Chatelaine Institute 








Five New Service Bulletins 
e 
28 COOKIE RECIPES 
Price 10 Cents—No. 2,200 
* 
MAN-MADE MEALS 
Price 5 Cents—No. 2,204 
‘e 
WEDDING ETIQUETTE 
Price 5 Cents—No. 400 
e 
SWEET AND SAVORY SAUCES 
Price 5 Cents—No. 2,203 
* 


FAVORITE DESSERTS OF 
THE CHATELAINE INSTITUTE 
Price 15 Cents—No. 2,201 
a 
Ask for Them by Number 
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Is she 
WRECKING 
her 
marriage ? 


HAs she been unreasonable, after 
all? Has she tried “controlling” 
instead of ‘‘understanding?”’ 


What a terrible thing it is, really, to 
be old-fashioned! What a tragedy it 
can be to watch happiness slip away 
because one’s head is filled with out-of- 
date information! Yet many young 
wives find themselves in just this posi- 
tion when they face the problem of 
feminine hygiene. 


You don’t need to use (and fear) poi- 
sonous antiseptics just because an older 
generation used them—and feared 
them Forget all about the burning 
poisonous compounds associated with 
feminine hygiene in those days. That 
was before the discovery of Zonite. 


Zonite is the Great War antiseptic 
and germicide, and your doctor will 
verify its claims to safety as well as 
strength. Zonite is actually as safe as 
pure water. And far more powerful 
than any dilution of carbolic acid that 
can be allowed to touch human tissues! 


Read booklet and tell others 


Zonite has been welcomed by women 
allover America. One has told another 
until Zonite can now be bought even in 
tiny villages. Zonite will not desensi- 
tize membranes or tissues. It cannot 
cause accidental poisoning. Zonite is 
safe. Depend upon that! 


Besides the liquid Zonite (in bottles, 
30¢, 60¢, $1.00), you can buy Zonite 
Suppositories, at $1.00 for a box of 12, 
each one sealed in glass vial. Also, you 
can get the real truth about feminine 
matters in booklet of unvarnished facts. 
Millions have read it. Have you? 
Send to Zonite Products Corporation, 
Limited, Ste. Therese, P.Q. 


ZONITE PRODUCTS CORPORATION LTD. 
Ste. Therese, P.Q. 


Please send me free copy of the booklet or 
booklets checked below, 
O Facts for Women 
0 Use of Antiseptics in the Home 


(Please print name) 
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| concentration which Diana must have had 
from her two parents, and which a first 
child, and an only child in every family, 
must have. He was not worried by his 
parents’ worries. Our unrest or nerviness 
was not communicated telepathically to 
him, as it had been to Diana. 

A certain affectionate casualness, too, in 
our attitude toward him had obvious help- 
ful results. He benefitted, as perhaps all 
second children benefit, from the growing 
feeling of the parents that, after all, there 
are more children in life than the first one. 
Like all second children—he might actually 
have been ours in this respect—he was a 
rebel. He was out to resist and upset the 
existing order of things that made Diana 
apparently the favorite. That wasn’t good 
enough for the second child. That had to go 
by the board. So he did his best to shatter 
it, and in the shattering process Diana was 
hardened and broadened and adjusted. 

She no longer got everything her own 
way. John resisted and fought her, at first 
mentally, then physically. He would grab 
hold of things in her hand and try to pull 
them out. Quite often he succeeded; he was 
a strong boy. He held grimly on to his own 
and yelled his resentment when she tried to 
take it from him. She learned through him 
the first principles of justice and possession, 

John slept peacefully and long. He ate 
everything that was given to him. He was 
loving and affectionate, much more so even 
than Diana had been. He had extraordin- 
arily loving little ways, although some of 
them were not what might be called good 
behavior. 

He had more than settled down in the 
family. He had taken possession. He had 
always much more interest in Diana than 
she had in him. He would watch her con- 
stantly, and imitate her. 

Diana had worked most of the hate out of 
her, and had become very maternal in her 
play. Her doll and teddy-bear had to be put 
to sleep in their pram, just like John. They 
had their regular meals and their regular 
attentions. They had their nappies changed, 
just like John. In fact she had to do every- 
thing that we did for John. 










































NOW THEY slept in separate cots in their 
own room. There was no mummy in the 
{Continued on next page} 





HOW TO MAKE 
THE DANCING DOLLY 


Paste on light colored cardboard all the 
parts of Dolly except her back. Leave her 
dress, sash and flower just as they are. Cut all 
out carefully, leaving the tabs with numbers 
until after Dolly is all put together. Then they 
may be safely cut off. Paste Dolly's back 
against the front, being sure to paste thor- 
oughly, and press together perfectly at the 
edges. 

The two parts marked "I" make one arm. 
The two parts marked "2" make the other arm. 
Join each arm together at the elbow, using 
a strong thread and needle. Tie a large knot 
in the end of the thread and pull through at 
the dots marked. Draw the knot up close and 
make a knot on the other side. This makes a 
joint that should move easily. Now fasten the 
arms to Dolly's body at the dots marked on 
the shoulders, making the same kind of joint. 

The two parts marked 3 make one leg. The 

two parts marked 4 make the other leg. Join 
each leg together at the knee; then fasten 
them to Dolly's body at the hips. Make all 
the joints loose enough to move easily. Be 
sure to have the heels of Dolly's slippers to- 
ward each other, her toes pointing out. It 
would be nice to tint the back of her arms and 
legs to be like the front. 
Now you may cut the numbers off and Dolly 
is ready to dress. The shoulder-straps on the 
front of the dress fold down over the back by 
pushing the tab through slits cut at the dotted 
lines in the rosette. The flower is to be slipped 
into her sash at the front. 

To make dolly dance, loop a strong threa 
through under the middle flower on her hair. 
The thread should be about six inches long. 
Make a loop in the other end of it. Slip the 
loop over your finger or a pencil, and dance 
Dolly up, down and around. 





THE HEALTH SHOE 












CORK 
INSULATOR 


The new exclusive 
Cork Insulator pro- 
tects feet from heat 


and moisture—keeps 
them cool, comfort- Ss = 
able and healthful all 


- SUMMER 


Sturdy, flexible and long-wearing, 
Sisman’s Scampers—the unrival- 
led health shoe for every summer 
pastime—are available at the best 
stores, in all sizes for boys and 
girls, men and women. 











Avoid substitution — 
double check for the 
enuine Sisman 
mpers. Check for 
the above label sewn 
on the inside of the 
tongue. 
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THE IDEAL SUMMER SHOE 

















LADERA «<<. 


OULD your church use extra Funds? Are you anxious 
to do greater charity work, but find your work handi- 
capped through lack of funds? 


: Whatever the effort you have in mind, the money 
SS would undoubtedly be welcome. We have a plan 


=a which will help you raise the necessary funds. Write 
:) 
) 




















THE TRANS-CANADA NEWS CO. 
AssociATION Division 
210 Dunpas St. W., Toronto, Ont. 







Originated by Dr.R. J. Forhan, 
eminent pyorrhea_ specialist. 
Treats the gums and whitensteeth 







Long-lasting . . . Economical, 
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THE DANCING DOLLY @ by EMILY HAND 
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TRE VOGUE 
FOR TWO=DIiECE FROCKS.. 





No. 230 —A ti nic blouse of un al 
sharm accompanied by separate skirt. The 
blo se is equa ly effective with snort 


sleeves. Sizes 32 34, 36 and 38 inches. 


No. 217 — What could be more jaunty 

for holiday or sports wear than this dash- 

ing sailor-frock? Sizes 11, 13, 15 and 17 

years. Size 15 requires 3'/g yards and 3% 
yard of 39 inch material. 


Size 34 requires 434 yards of 39 inch ma- 
terial and 4!/g yards of 39 inch lining. 
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No. 210 — A casually smart two-piece No. 209 — Hints of the shirt-waist frock. 


frock, to which the drop-shoulder yoke and The t se buttoned down the back, 
wide girdle contribute their share of and there's an inverted pleat at the back | 
charm. Sizes 32, 34, 36 and 38 inches. of the skirt. Sizes 32, 34, 36 and 38 é 
Size 34 requires 4 yards of 39 inch inches. Size 34 requires 45g yards of a 
material, 39 inch material. 209 





210 


a - — $$ $e 
These are Chatelaine Patterns. They may be obtained from stores in most cities, or direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 481 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. If your favorite dealer doea 
not carry them in stock we would be glad to have you give us his name and address. When ordering Patterns name the number and size of the style desired. 












Bring a New Excitement 


To Your Cooking 


With these culinary secrets from the Chatelaine Institute 


FIVE NEW SERVICE BULLETINS 


MAN-MADE MEALS 
Price 5 Cents—No. 2,204 


Planning a holiday this summer that will leave 
your man at home alone? Then get this 
Institute bulletin to give him simple menu 


ideas —- grocery orders — easy, man-made 
recipes, and suggestions for successful stag 
parties. 
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FAVORITE DESSERTS 
OF THE CHATELAINE INSTITUTE 
Price 15 Cents—No. 2,201 


Over sixty delicious new desserts—each one 
flavorsome, economical, and carefully tested 
and approved. Cold—hot—jellied—frozen— 
fruit—and pastry desserts—a rare collection. 
of recipes for your enjoyment. 
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28 COOKIE RECIPES 
Price 10 Cents—No. 2,200 


They make your month water just to read 
their names — Filbert macaroons — Butter- 
scotch fingers—Orange circles—Corn-flake 
date cookies—and many others. Each one 
selected by the Institute as something very 
special—a pleasure to make, and a joy to eat! 
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SWEET « SAVORY 
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SWEET AND SAVORY SAUCES 
Price 5 Cents—No., 2,203 


In response to hundreds of requests the 
Institute presents this survey of sauces that 
will bring a new piquancy to your meals. A 
valuable group of sauce suggestions that 
every housekeeper should have. 


















WEDDING ETIQUETTE 
Price 5 Cents—No. 400 







How do you make the announcements? What 
is the correct procedure for dress and 
ceremony? Who pays for what? All the 
thousand and one minor details of wedding 
etiquette are answered for you in_ this 
Institute bulletin. 




















Wedding Etiquette 


THE CHATELAINE INSITIUTE | 
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Hees G_ Conphel. Demet: CHATELAINE SERVICE BULLETINS, 


481 University Avenue, Toronto, 










Please send me your Service Bulletins Nos. ......+++++++++ a is 
for which I enclose $.......--+++++++ee+ bs 
Name and 







Address 
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offing—except in the offing through the | 
wall—to run to Diana when she wanted | 
attention. She did not want so much atten- | 
tion. John was usually bathed first and put 
to bed. He did not go to sleep immediately, 
but waited for Diana, standing up in his 


into her cot there he was, a welcoming 
smile on his face, ready for the fun to begin. 
In a few minutes shrieks of quite improper 
and irregular laughter would come from 
their room. 


Our Attitude 


Friends ask: ‘What is your attitude to 
John? Do you really feel about him that he 
is like one of your own? Do you love him? 


between him and Diana?” 
John is very much part of ourselves. After 
a year of him, there is no question of his 


exactly the same way as Diana. 
impossible to discriminate for or against 
him. Heisa most likable boy and has made 
himself part of the family. 

Somewhere in our deeper feelings, of 





a difference which I firmly believe 


perience in watching its effect on John 
John’s benefit and advantage. It is that 
slight casualness in the parents, that ab- 
; sence of nervy fussiness, toward the second 
| child. 

| With Diana, in her early days, we lived 
| her every little experience. 

| We fell when she fell. We were disap- 
| pointed when she was disappointed, dis- 
|mayed when she was afraid. 
walk or climb, we triumphed when she 
triumphed. We were conscious, when she 





within ourselves. 

We feel all these things with John, but 
not quite in the same way. We can regard 
him objectively. He is not fretted and fussed 
by our fretting and fussing. He escapes our 
clinging emotional protection. We have 
confidence in him that he can accomplish 
|what he sets out to accomplish and our 
| confidence gives him confidence. When he 
slips off his chair in his adventurous climb- 
ing, there is not that same dreadful jump of 
the heart, that clutching at our throats, as 
when Diana fell to the ground. We feel his 
hurt, and protect him from it as much as we 
can, and help him to get over it in the usual 
comforting ways, or jolly him—as we jollied 
| Diana—into bearing his hurt and putting up 
| with it; but it is true that our heart does 
not turn over as it did with the girl. 

When John was being circumcised, Mar- 
| jorie was in terror, but she confessed after- 
| ward to me that it was not the awful nerve- | 
shattering terror that she experienced when 
Diana, six months old, swallowed an open | 
safety-pin. 
| We can see more clearly what is good for 
| John. We stand outside him a little more 
| and sum up his wants and needs, not only in 

the light of our own experience, but in the | 
light of Diana’s. She has suffered a lot that 
he will escape. She resented him, and fre- 
quently he resented her. They have been | 
jealous of each other and will without doubt | 
| continue to be jealous of each other; but | 
| there has grown up, in the last few months | 
of their first year together, a remarkable | 
| 
| 





| bond between them. 
They play happily together, they have 
their own private jokes and are frequently | 
| helpless with laughter. Diana always wants 
| to include John in her treats and in her plans, 
| and John is always somewhere around with 
her, imitating her, aping her, watching her. 
He does not idolize her; he thrusts her out 
of his way in good healthy boyish fashion 
whenever she happens to be in it. She does 
the same with him. 

They thrust at each other for possession 
| of something, chase each other all over the 
| garden, fight each other mentally, (and phys- 
ically soon; there is every healthy indication 
of that), and a few minutes afterward are 
tumbling together in a heap on the lawn, 
choking with laughter. 

We love John. That is not our achieve- 
ment. It is his. 





pyjamas in his cot. When Diana was carried 


Aren’t you always conscious of the difference | 


not being one of ours. There is no gulf of | 
any kind between us. We look upon him in | 
It is quite | 


| course, there is the slightest difference. It is | 
not as a} 
sop to my own conscience, but from my ex- | 
is to | 


In her first | 
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1,000 PAIRS 


of Monarch Debutante 


FREE? 
Go to your druggist or department store 
| and buy RIT Dye (any color, 15ce—2 for 
| 25c). Use it. Then tell us in a statement 
| of 50 words or less, why you prefer RIT— 
| 1,000 pairs of Monarch Debutante full- 
| fashioned—shadow-free pure silk chiffon 
stockings—latest Spring shades—guaran- 
| teed $1.00 value—will be given as prizes 


to 1,000 entrants. There are dozens of 
reasons why you will prefer RIT. RIT 
comes in 33 basic brilliant colors, from 


which can be produced over 50 of the new- 
est Paris shades. 
FAST COLORS WITHOUT BOILING! 
Only RIT offers this advantage! RIT is 
the modern tint or dye—easier and surer— 
far superior to ordinary “surface dyes” 
because it contains a patented ingredient 
that makes the color soak in deeper, set 
faster and last longer. Sold everywhere. 
HOW TO WIN 
1. Write a short statement (under 50 
words) on why you prefer RIT Dyes and 
send it together with an empty RIT pack- 
age (or reasonable facsimile) and your 
name and address, to John A. Huston Co. 
Ltd., 38 Caledonia Rd., Toronto. 


| 


2. Send as many as you wish; contest closes 
midnight June 29, 1935. 
3. 1,000 prizes will be awarded on the 


decision of the judges, which will be final. 
Whether you win a pair of silk stockings 
or not, we will mail to all entrants free of 
charge, our famous booklet — “The A.B.C. 
of Home Rug Making.” 





triumphed, of a deep exultation somewhere | 
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TINTS and DYES 


Rit is a conveni- 
ent scored wafer, 
easier to measure ; 
won't sift out of 
the package. 










Embroider it! 
SIX SPECIAL LEAFLETS« 


and transfers with full instructions 
to make these lovely things. Get 
them at your favorite store, or use 
the coupon below. Choose threads 
that are durable and beautiful— 
CLARK'S “Anchor” STRANDED COTTON 


CLARK’S “Anchor”? PEARL COTTON or 
CLARK’S ** Anchor’? STRANDSHEEN 


Snowy white, modern pastels, popu- 
lar colors—all guaranteed fast. 


Milward’s Needles are best 
—famous since 1730 


CLARK’S“Anchor” 
EMBROI HREADS 


are Made in Canada by the 
Makers of Coats’ and Clark's Spool Cotton. 





The Canadian Spool Cotton Co., 

Dept. X-41, P.O. Box 519, Montreal, P.Q. 161 
Please send me leaflet and transfer for the em- 
broideries checked: Cushion ( ; Embroidered 
Picture ( ); Breakfast Set ( ): Linen Gloves 


( ); Bridge Motifs ( ); Embroidered Picture 
( ). Lenclose Se for each (25c for set of six). 
OO aaa pe eee en 
tddress 
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216 158 152 224 
No. 216—The off-the-shoulder décolletage No. 158 — A shirred circular yoke and No. 152 — Fine pleating is used for the No. 224 — This ensemble can be very 
is one of th ost ch : ffort f : J wee. ee v3 striking when color is introduced in the 
IS one of the most Charming ofterings oO full, tall-cuffed sleeves give this frock motif" of this pretty frock, which but- under-color of the dress and in the scarf 
the spring-summer fashion-scape. Make which through slots in the jacket- 
eT = 4 ae toe ant passes through slots in the jacke 

ih al inahed Go dalinias Sen C1 0% head charm and distinction. Sizes 32, 34, 36. 38 tons and blossoms into pleats at the back. lamale, Size: $9 46 ead "7 yeors. Size 
17 years. Size 15 requires 6'/%4 yards of and 40 inches. Size 36 requires 4!/4 yards Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40 inches. Size 15 requires 3 yards and 1!'/g yards of 39 
- Size 15 requires 6! y inch material for dress: and 2% yards 

39 inch material. and 3% yard of 39 inch material. 36 requires 4 yards of 39 inch material. and ¥% yard of 39 inch material for jacket. 


CHATELAINE PATTERNS PRICE 15 CENTS 


_ These are Chatelaine Patterns. They may be obtained from stores in most cities, or direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 481 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. If your favorite dealer does 
€8 not carry them in stock we would be glad to have you give us his name and address. When ordering Patterns name the number and size of the style desired. 
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SEW IN THE SPRINGTIME 






130, MH as, O07 wee SS WS 
167 


No. 211 — A tunic blouse in the Russian manner. No. 186 — You can't do without at least one No. 167 — Here's a blouse with a delightfully flat- 


jacket-frock in your summer wardrobe. This version 


The high, upstanding collar is very smart and dif- tering neck-line. Inverted tucks shape it closely to 


J ; ‘ is suited to either sports or casual wear. Sizes 32, 
ferent. Sizes 32, 34, 36 and 38 inches. Size 34 re- 34, 36 and 38 inches. Size 34 requires 55 yards of the waist. Sizes 32, 34, 36 and 38 inches. Size 34 


quires 234 yards of 39 inch material, 39 inch material. requires 23g yards of 39 inch material. 


CHATELAINE PATTERNS PRICE 15 CENTS 








These are Chatelaine Patterns. They ‘may be obtained from stores in most cities, or direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 481 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. If your favorite dealer does 
not carry them in stock we would be glad to have you give us his name and address. When ordering Patterns name the number and size of the style desired. 
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is taken to ensure accuracy. 
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NEW HOMES#OLD 


SIMPLE @ INEXPENSIVE @ EASY @ ON TIME PAYMENT SYSTEM 
OF THE JOHNS-MANVILLE HOME IMPROVEMENT PLAN 





@ HOW TO TURN WASTE SPACE INTO EXTRA ROOMS 


—is but one of the many remodelling suggestions pictured in the 
1935 edition of the J-M “101 Book”, 


This new Book shows how to turn your bare attic into a beautiful 
extra room, den, study or children’s room, as shown above; how 
to make a brighter kitchen; or a more colorful and attractive 
bathroom — with J-M Insulating Board, or J-M Asbestos Flex- 
board and J-M Wainscoting. Also for the outside of your home 
you can eliminate repair and painting bills forever with J-M 
Asbestos Shingles. 


And you can finance whatever work you require 
through the Johns-Manville “$1,000,000-to-Lend” 
Plan—which enables home owners to pay as little 
as 10% down. 


SEND FOR THIS BOOK 


— ifs. Pree 


Canadian Johns-Manville Co., Ltd., Dept. C, Toronto, Ont. 


Please send me your Free Book—"'101 Practical Suggestions 
for Home Improvements”, and details of plan whereby, 
through Johns-Manville, I can finance these improvements 
in my home. 
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NEW FROCKS 
FORA 
NEW SUA .. ) 


+ in one 


No. 4044 The yoke on this attractive pantie-dre 

with the frilly sleeves. Sizes 2, 4 and 6. Size 4 requires 2!/g and 3% 
yards of 32 inch material. Price 10 cents. 

No. 4063 — A brief jacket is so useful with a summer frock — and 

exceedingly smart to wear. Size 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. Size 8 requires 


2¥ yards and % yard of 39 inch material. Price 10 cents. 


No. 1278 — A sleeveless frock over which a double-tiered cape but- 
tons. Sizes 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 8 requires 3 yards and |/> 
yard of 39 inch material. Price 15 cents. 


NR 


No. 1179 — Youthful and very becoming is the tiny roll collar and 
drop-shoulder yoke. Sizes 14, 16, 18 and 20 years. Size 14 requires 
3'/5 yards of 39 inch material. Price 15 cents. 


Chatelaine Path pns 







« 
N 
gate: 
No. 4050 — All three of these charming little sun- 
suits come out of the one pattern. Sizes |, 3 and 5. 
Size 3 for dress and panties requires |7/ yards; for 
separate long trousers, 1% yards; and for separate 
short trousers, 1'/g yards — all 35 inch material. 
Price !0 cents. 
: ° 
_ ae 


= / 


If your favorite dealer does 











These are Chatelaine Patterns. They may be obtained from stores in most citics, or direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 481 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. ! 
not corry them in stock we would be glad to have you give us his name and address. When ordering Patterns name the number and size of the style desired. 
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@ For dinner, a main dish rich and 

golden with a melted Kraft Cheese. 

For lunch, thick slices of this cheese 

in sandwiches. Madam, there are food 
values for your family! 


8 Just think of it. . . Kraft uses more 
f than a gallon of rich milk to make a 
F single pound of cheese! That means 
7 Kraft Cheeses are rich in valuable milk 
: minerals (calcium and phosphorus to 


help*‘Junior’’and “‘Sister’’ buildsound 
teeth and bones; to help give your 
menus the nutritional balance so nec- 
essary for buoyant health!). 

It means, too, that these famous 
cheeses supply energy—and muscle- 
building protein in abundance. (Note 
that point for economical main dishes.) 
Government tests have shown fine 


ee Kraft Cheese 


Yt; wonderfully niuleatious f 


flavor and food value, so, too, with 
the cookability of cheese. Full-flavored 
Kraft Canadian for instance, and the 
zesty Kraft Creamed Old English— 
they melt smooth in your casserole or 
sauce pan without a single lump or 
‘“string'’—they toast to perfection in 
a mere minute! 

Several times a week plan a meal 
around a flavorful, nutritious Kraft 
Cheese dish. Ask for KRAFT Cheese; 
see that the Kraft name is on the pack- 
age you get. The finest cheese of any 
variety you may want is either made 
or imported by Kraft. 


BROILED OPEN SANDWICH 
Toast bread slices on one side. 
Spread the untoasted side with 
Kraft Mayonnaise. Place a thick 


; va | takes n more than a gallon 






OLD ENGLISH SOUFFLE 
Make a sauce of 2 table- 
spoons butter, 2 table- 
spoons flour, % cup hot 
milk, % teaspoon salt, 
cayenne. When thick, re- 
move from fire and add 1 
package Kraft Creamed Old 
English, sliced. Stir until 
cheese is melted. Add beat- 
en yolks of 4 eggs. Cool. 
Fold in 4 stiffly beaten egg 
whites. Pour in 8-inch 
casserole; bake 50 min- 
utes at 325°. Serve at once. 


SWISS SHIRRED EGGS 
Make a cream sauce with 3 tablespoons of 
butter, 3 tablespoons of flour, 144 cups of 
milk, seasonings. Put a spoonful of the sauce 









: . : ; slice of tomato on each slice. On into each individual shirred egg dish. Drop 
2ePCe > slere re yle : 7 2 " 
cheese more comfy letely digestil le top of the tomato place slices of 2 eggs in each dish; cover with buttered 
| than even white bread. Kraft Canadian Cheese, and two crumbs. Bake in moderate oven (325°) until 
And just as Kraft skill and Kraft strips of partially broiled bacon. egg — = set. Sprinkle a 
: eS 4 Toast in broiler until cheese is with Kraft Swiss Cheese, grated, and re- 
> ; have le > perfe y 
) methods have led in the perfecting of melted. Serve immediately. turn to oven long enough to melt cheese. 


All Kraft onten ts 8 sold in Canada are made in Canada 






“Philadelphia” Brand Cream Cheese is made by Kraft. The most delicate in 
Havor; guaranteed fresh. Get the genuine —in the 3 oz. silver foil package. 


CThe World's Finest ae Se OL nee 1 by KRAFT 











THE HEADING is not mine. It is the title of a 
small book I picked up the other day. A lot of 
wives will buy it. There will be a black future 
for many husbands. 

It is one of those alluring find-your-key-num- 
ber affairs which set forth a series of rather rough 
questions. Questions which a man’s wife will 
answer for him should he show the slightest 
inclination to temper absolute truth with a dash 
of self-benevolence. 

The questions in this case are for wives to 
answer without consultation with the subject of 
investigation. Some of them go like this: 

Does he enjoy the limelight? 

Is he the helpful kind? 

Is he practical—good at mending things? 
Is he energetic? Artistic? 

When you add up the score the result is sup- 
posed to tell a wife what form of leisure pursuit 
her husband should be gently pushed into. 


a 
I TOOK the book home before examining the 
contents. My wife seized it and said ‘‘Where’s 
your pencil?” 

“You don’t need a pencil,” I said. “I can tell 
you the answer without figuring it out. Garden- 
ing.” 

So, with complete candor, we filled in the 
answers, added up the score and turned to the 
key. 

The key said that if the gentleman under con- 
sideration had an indulgent wife she should let 
him decorate walls, beginning with the bathroom, 
where, by paint and stencil he might create the 
impression of a sylvan swimming pool. He should 
also be persuaded to make garden statuary, 
build a conservatory, grow orchids and tropical 
plants, and—I knew it—potter about a garden. 


ae 
NOW IT happens that I have an indulgent wife, 
but the thought of me painting sylvan scenes on 
the bathroom walls sent her into hysterics. 
It is in the matter of gardening that her indul- 
gence really shows itself. We have a nice garden 
purely because of her indulgence. 


Ds ee 


its 


a OU Husbands 


CISWAL 


by H. NAPIER MOORE > 


I like the garden. I like to sit in a long chair 
with my feet up and contemplate the growing 
things while my wife prods the soil with a fork, 
sprays the rose-bushes and ties climbers to trel- 
lis-work. Where her indulgence comes in is in 
being perfectly content that I should refrain from 
pottering about the garden. 

I have a few ideas about gardening, of course. 
But I refrain from mentioning them. There are 
several reasons for my studied silence. 

Take the case of Beverley Nichols. Mr. Nich- 
ols loves gardening. He wrote a book called 
“Down the Garden Path.” As a result—and he 
told me so himself—he had to buy extra land all 
round his garden and put a wall all round the 
extended territory in order to shut out hordes of 
fascinated ladies who made pilgrimages to the 
scene of his toil and took his mind off his work. 
There being no vacant property about our little 
plot, I cannot take any chances. 

It seems, too, that there is a division of opinion 
as to the wisdom of keeping a hose turned on a 
rose-bush for an hour while one goes to look for 
his tobacco pouch. 

It seems that a certain type of man suffers 
verbally such bodily anguish after doing a bit of 
spade-work or manicuring a lawn that it is much 
better to hire a man who is used to it to come in 
once or twice a week. 

It seems that while any average woman can 
tie up a climber in three minutes, it takes a cer- 
tain type of man fifty minutes. Most of this 
time is occupied in: 

Asking where the raffia is. 

Announcing that he has pricked his finger. 

Going inside and upstairs to get iodine. 

Shouting enquiries as to where the iodine is. 

Looking tor the iodine. 

Not finding the iodine. 

Coming downstairs, going into the garden, 
asking his wife to go upstairs and help him 
find the iodine. 

Applying the iodine. 

Asking where the raffia is. 

Besides, I don’t like gardening. I like gardens 
but not gardening. 


ig 


MY ONLY excuse for inflicting on you the 
affairs of this certain type of man is that he is 
not by any means rare. Probably you yourself 
know one. If he is a poor and melancholy gar- 
dener, the reason is that he hates gardening. 
And nothing is to be gained by saying to him: 
“If only you would take an interest in gardening 
like Mr. Throssleberry.”’ 


Now the little book to which I referred at the 
beginning has a wise paragraph in it which ad- 
monishes wives to remember that no man can be 
expected to enjoy the things Mr. So-and-so en- 
joys, or find relaxation in them, unless he is 
identical in make-up with Mr. So-and-so. My 
fear is that that paragraph will be overlooked in 
the stampede for the key at the back. 


The observation is so obvious on the face of it 
that you may think I waste a lot of ink and 
paper. But often the obvious thing is overlooked. 


It is my belief that more domestic irritations 
than perhaps you think are caused by one party 
prodding the other party into a recreation that 
is not really enjoyed. That applies equally to 
both husbands and wives. 


The matter of planning leisure, of hobbies, of 
spending vacations is one of the utmost impor- 
tance. All happy partnerships are achieved by 
the spirit of give and take. But in the case of 
leisure, too much of doing a thing because your 
wife or your husband likes you to do it, or be- 
cause someone else likes to do it causes strain 
instead of relaxation, unrest instead of rest. 


It explains why so many husbands, after ‘‘en- 
joying” a summer vacation, go fishing in the 
fall. Why so many wives, after sitting for two 
weeks on the verandah of a golfing resort, want 
to go to New York. 


When you hear of a husband and wife spend- 
ing their vacations apart, don’t jump to the con- 
clusion that they can’t co-operate. It is just pos- 
sible that for the rest of the year they are the 
happiest pair in the world. 


And now, perhaps, I had better go and look at 
the garden. 


Chatelaine, May, 1935 
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Flnnouncine the newest creation by the Designers of Community 
Placd&iFbe Berkeley Square in the new English Bright Finish. It brings 
_to the woman of today the spirit of the secure and lovely life of long ago. 


You may see the new Berkeley Square, with six other designs, wherever To introduce this design, your dealer offers, for 


. 2 a limited time, a Berkeley Square Cheese Server 
fine Silver‘is sold. (regularly $1.50) at 50 cents. 
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